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43. Sir R. Temple raises the Estimates. — On the 31 st January,^ Sir R. Temple wrote, 
concerning Tirhut, the first of a long series of minutes in which he dealt successively 
with the probable wants of each of the distressed districts. The Tirhut District 
contained a population of four millions of peop'e and had received, on Sir G. Campbell’s 
distribution of January 13th, an allotment of 275,000 maunds. The estimate now made 
of its requirements was four millions of maunds. The local ofiBcers calculated that they 
might have a million of people.on their hands, receiving relief in some shape or other; 
the worst months would be May and June, but the mpuths of April, July, August, and 
September would be almost as bad ; to feed a million of persons for six months would 
require three and a half million of maunds ; altogether it would be safer to provide four 
mi lions; and to ensure getting tliis quantity it was necessary to make contracts for the 
transport of five millions. Sir G. Campbell demurred to this estimate as excessive: it 
assumed that 25 per cent, of the population of the whole district, and 50 per cent, of 
tdiat of the part most distressed, would be on relief — a proportion never known before ; 
it made no allowance for reserved stocks or for the quantity, small as it was, produced in 
the harvest ; it took no account of private trade which was however fairly active ; and it 
reckoned on giving 4 maunds of food (or 1-J lbs. a day for seven months) to each person 
on relief, whereas he him.self considered that to allow 1 lb. per day or maunds per 
liead for four bad months was sufficient.® Finally, Sir G. Campbell held that if tAvo 
million maunds were sent to Tirhut, it would be ample, and probably this (or 
1,00,000 maunds a week) would be as much as the district resources could accomplish. 
The Governor General replied® that he was much disappointed to find that the district 
officers had “ so long neglected fully to appreciate the requirements of those parts of the 
country,” that Sir R. Temple had — 

“ exercised a wise discretion in recommending that four millions of maunds of grain shall be provided 
for the district of Tirhut, and that arrangements should he made for the transport into the interior of 
a larger quantity, in order that the probability that part of the transport arrangement will break down 
may be guarded against beforehand.” 

Sir George Campbell made no further expostulation against Sir R. Temple’s 
estimates. 

44. The Viceroy approves increased Estimates. — On the 13th February,* the Govern- 
ment of India reported to the Secretary of State, Avith an expression of their full 
approval. Sir R. Temple’s estimate of the needs of ChampSran — one million maunds to 
, feed an average of 2 1 7,000 persons® for eight months at f seer a day, and 6,50,000 maunds 
for Saran, of Avhich 1,50,000 Avould be provided by the HatAva R^a for his own estate. 
This, added to the amount already estimated for Tirhut, brings out a total of about 

180.000 tons required for North Behar : the Government had already made arrangements 
for this quantity, and had no doubt they would be able to lay it doAvn before the 
15th June. 

45. The estimate for Purneah. — It is unnecessary to particularise all of these 
estimates necessarily made by Sir R. Temple in extreme haste and based on the best 
information he could obtain, though he himself fully admitted the imperfectness of that 
information. One more instance Avill suffice — that of Purneah. In this district he 
estimated that half the population Avere not likely to be distressed at all, and that less 
than half of the remainder Avould be severely distressed, and he recorded® that “ the 
“ distressed tracts are receiving much benefit from private trade, are easily accessible by 
“ means of a trunk road and a navigable river (Mahanadi) and are close to tracts blessed 
“with good harvests.” The Collector estimated that 130,000 persons would need reliefj 

85.000 of them being in the distressed tracts, and this estimate was “ carefully made 
“ Avith percentages separately taken out on each caste or class as given in the Census 
“ Statement.” The Commissioner raised the estimate to 150,000. Sir R. Temple, 
folloAving the Behar precedents, calculated that the number on relief would be 240,000, 


»B. B. 1., 224. 

“Mr. TArntopIfft (Additional Commissioner for Behar in 1874) states that from 1 to lbs. is the ordinary 
food of an aUe-bodied person, but that he found from actual sales in the famine that 10 oz. per head per diem 
was enough, and in future estimates he should reckon 10 seers per month, or 14 maunds for ssx months, a 
sufficient supply. (Reply to Famine Commission.) Mr. Kirkwood writes to the same effect, that 14 lbs. was 
an excessive allowance. And Mr. Magrath states that in Madhobani the actual ration given in poor-houses 
was 1 lb. of rice to an adult, and half to a child. 

4 On the assumption that from o to 10 per cent, of the population of different parts of the district would 
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and tliaL over 23,000 tons must be imported to feed them. What was the result ? The 
largest number in receipt of direct relief at any one time was^ 

On relief-works in May - - - 81,029 

On charitable relief in July - - _ 30 '] 30 

67,209 

The average number relieved daily for seven months was — 

On relief-works - - . . 18,230 

Charitable relief . - - . - - 14,643 

32,873 

Besides this, Rs. 1,13,125 was advanced in cash ; 4,587 tons of grain were lent and 
10,762 sold (a part of which^ however, was sold after relief operations were over). 
Assuming that every 23 seers sold or lent, and every sum of Rs. 1-14 lent, supported 
one person for a month, the number relieved in this way for seven months was 1*15,367, 
making a total of 148,240 in receipt of relief of all kinds ; a number a little above the 
Collector’s estimate and far below Sir R. Temple’s. When it is considered that many 
received relief in different forms and are counted twice over in this calculation, and that 
much of the relief that was given proceeded directly from the largeness of the means of 
relief provided (the grain having to be disposed of somehow), the logical conclusion 
seems to be th.at the Collector’s estimate of the real wants of his district was as much 
above the mark as it was held to be below it. 

46. Amount required bif increased estimates. — On the 27th February® the Local 
Government represented that the following allotments, made in accordance with Sir R. 
Temple’s minutes and requirements, had almost swallowed up the 340,000 tons provided, 
and that it was necessary to arrange for a reserve — 


Tirhut _ - - - 

Champaran . - . 

Saran - - . - 

South Behar and Soane Canal 
Bhagalpur - - - 

Monghyr - . - . 

Purneah - - - - 

Rajshahai Division ... 

Tons. 

- 148,000 

- 87,000 

- 18,500 

- 18,500 

- 25,90C 

- 11,000 

- 18,500 

- 55,500 

Total 

- 332,900 


In some of these districts the requirements might be fixed still higher before Sir -R. 
Temple finished his tour ; and besides these there was cause for anxiety about the 
drain on Eastern and Central B-’ngal, in which parts prices were rising. The Viceroy 
replied® that he had made the necessary arrangements, and from a despatch of March 20th 
it appears that altogether 465,000 tons had been arranged for, of which 385,500 tons 
were to come from bej'ond sea, and 160,000 tons had already arrived. This increase in 
the quantity purchased, it is explained, was mainly due to Sir R. Temple’s calculation 
that 1^- lbs. and not 1 lb- should be taken as the average daily consumption. Of the 
whole sum provided (which is put elsewhere* as 453,000 tons, independent of purchases 
by Rajas, Zemindars, &c., with funds advanced by Government) 280,000 tons had been 
ordered from Burma. 

• 47. Idord Salisbury finds the increased estimates too low . — On the IQth March® a 
despatch was written by the Secretary of State urging a large provision of grain. He 
referred to a telegram of March 4th, which ran — 

* * * “ ‘ The area of probable severe distress now well ascertained comprises parts 

of districts of Tirhut, Sarun, Cliumparun, Bbagulpore, Purneah, Dinagepore. Expect at the worst 
period to hare something under three million persons on the hands of Government in these districts 
for three months, from end of May to end of August, a smaller number during April, May, and 
September, and still fewer in March, October, and November. There will be distress in nine other 
districts, but it will not be general. Orders of Government rice amount to 420,000 tons, of which 
350,000 from beyond sea.’ 

“Para. 5. The best authorities appear to agree with .Sir Richard Temple in fixing the average 
ration necessary for the support of persons under relief at three-quarters of a seer of rice a day. 
According to the estimate contained in your telegram you rvould therefore require for the three months 
of severest pressure a total quantity of 185,000 tons. If three-quarters of this pressure be assumed for 
the three months which you place next in severity, and half this pressure for the three months of 
lightest scarcity, the total amount of rice required, supposing that you have provided no other gram, 

‘MacD.,p.207. >B. R.L, 293. 3iS.I.,315. i Ji. L, 322 (April 2 nd). 
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will be 413,000 tons. Sir Richard Temple, in his minute, of the 31st January, upon the distress in 
Tirbut (see page 224), states that in most parts of Mndhobiinnee, and in some parts of Durbhanga, the 
distress will not disappear at the earliest till December; and in these two districts alone he calculates 
that it will fall to the Government to support more than 800,000 persons. It will not bo safe, therefore, 
to assume for the closing months of the distress less than half the pressure of the famine at its height. 

“ 6. If these conclusions aro a just inference from tho figures with which you have furnished me, 
it results that you have a supply of 420,000 tons of rice to meet a demand which you, estimate at 
413,000 tons. But this is tho demand of tho six most afflicted districts only. You observe that there 
will bo partial distress in nine other districts. Sir Richard Temple apprehends (5th February) that 
half a million distressed pex-sons from Nepal may come to the relief-works and the rice stores of your 
Government. Moreover 720 tons a week are destined (14th February) for Gya, Arrah, and the Soane 
Canal; 25,000 tons have been allotted (12th February) to the districts Rajshahye other than 
Dinagepore, and the Lieutenant-Governor is anxious to rotain 20,000 tons resei-ve to meet tho probable 
want of Eastern Bengal. I observe also that Government grain is being stored in Chota Nagporo and 
that relief-works have been commenced in Burdwan, and that severe distress is reported to exist 
among the Sonthals. It is obvious, moreover, that, as prices advance, the distribution of Government 
grain cannot be confined to those who are ‘ on our hands,’ that is to say, who are in the receipt of the 
wages or the alms of Government. There will be numbers who have money, or can procure enough to 
onable them to work on their own land, if only they can turn that money into gram at a reasonable 
rate, and against these the Government cannot safely closeits stores.- * # • * 

“ 7. Even, therefore, if no disturbing cause should derange your calculations, and if I may assume, 
from your silence as to provision of any other grain, that you do not in them rely upon any such 
provision, it seems probable that 420,"000 tons will fall considerably short of the quantity required. 
But with the starvation of multitudes as the possible penalty of a mistake, I am convinced that you 
will not trust to any exact calculation. There are numerous contingencies which may diminish your 
supply, or may increase the demand upon you. A liberal allowance must be made for the possible 
failure of the arrivals on which you count, for the shrinkage of transport, for the chance of accident, 
for the loss that may result by the damage of rice by rain, for the mistakes of those who act under you. 
On the other hand, it may possibly bo that the calculation on which you aro relying will fall short of 
the truth. The area or the duration of the distress with which it is your duty to deal may bo larger 
than you anticipate. Past experience will not lead you to place unbounded trust on the estimates that 
are supplied to you. 

“ These inadequate appreciations led you in November last confidently to name 2,500,000 as the 
number to bo relieved. In March you raised that estimate under the guidance of fuller information to 
3,000,000. It is impossible to assume with certainty that the tendency to an inadequate appreciation 
of tho danger, which you have already noted in some of your local officers, has altogether ceased 
to operate. 

“ 8. Those considerations lead me to apprehend that your supplies, as hitherto reported to me, are 
not sufficient to protect you against the possibility of a serious deficiency. They may be adequate if 
the most favourable anticipations should bo justified by the event, but if any unforeseen aggravation of 
your difficulties were to occur, your Government might be involved in embarrassment of the greatest 
character. » # • # I have no wish to limit your discretion as to the mode of providing 

the requisite supplies, but I request you to take early measures for securing not only the quantity 
indicated by your present calculations, but also a very ample margin to meet contingencies, the exact 
nature of which it is impossible to foresee, but which in an emergency of this magnitude are in some 
form or other likely to occur.” 

48. Oovernment of India refuses to raise its estimates . — The Government of India 
replied^ on the 24th April, stating what had been decided on up to date. Sir R. Temple 
in his minute of 28th March liad given a summary of his estimates of the area and 
requirements of the distressed tract — 



DlSTUESaED Akea. 

Fopulatiou likely i 
to come ou relief 
at worst time. 

Percentage 
to distressed 
Population. 

Percentage 
to Total 
Population. 

Grain allotted. 


Square Miles. 

1 

Fopulntiou. 1 

Patna - - - 

’ 16,666 

8,124,164 

1,794,000 

22-08 

13-67 

Total. 

241,000 

Bbngnlpur 

7,623 

2,957,607 

746,650 

25-24 

11-29 

70,000 

Bnjsliahui 

8,098 

3,491,936 

802,863 

20-87 

8-2 

77,OCO 

Total 

32,387 

14,573,707 

3,343,513 

1 

1 

— - 

388,000 


Besides this, about 9,500 tons more had been allotted to Hazaribagh, making a total of 
397,600 tons allotted, of which 50,000 were intended for a reserve. The Government 
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had, however, purchased or ordered -IQO.OOO^ tons, making a reserve of 1-12,500 

tOfJ-i. 

'riiev went on to explain that the number of persons expected to be on the hands of 
G«)veriiinLnt includecl the classes of whom the Secretary of State bad spoken, whose 
needs would be satisfied with permission to buy the Government grain ; that though 
their estimate of the number to be relieved, at the worst time, hail risen from two amra 
half to three and a half millions, they expected that the numbers would be very nuieh 
smaller during a considerable part of tlie seven months period ; and that in fact in April, 
the second month of the seven, the number on relief was 1,200,000, or about half the 
estimate, and the issues of grain from Government stores had been as yet inconsiderable. 
On the whole, therefore, the Government of India declined to increase its purchases. 

•U). Account of Burma purchases . — On the 9th July,' the Chief Commissioner of 
Burma (.Sir A. Eden) having completed the duty entrusted to him of purchasing grain 
for Bengal, reported on the whole history of the transaction. The exports from Burma 
in previous years had been — 

Tonj. 

1870 - - - - SG 1,555 

1871 - - - - - 177,98-1 

187*-* CG0,135 

1873 - - - - 001,325 

The crop of 1873, to come to market in 187-1, was an unusually line one, and was 
estimated at 750,1)00 tons for cxj)ort ; of this, about 100,000 tons is usually taken for 
China and the eastern parts, and tonnage had been taken up to carry -100,000 tuns to 
those countries and to Europe. This left 3.50,000 tons available for purchase by 
Government. Altogether 289,531 tons were purchased and shipped. This was done 
througii the agency of two local firms whose business it was to purchase the rice on 
Government account at market rates (subject to constant communication with the Chief 
Commissioner), to prepare it for export by husking and cleaning, to pack it in gunny 
bags and place it on board ship at the port of despatch : for this they received a 
commission of .3 per cent, on their outlay. In January and Eebruary the shipments 
averaged l,()U0 tons a day, in Marcli they reached 3,000, in April and May they 
averaged 2,000. On one occasion a steamer of 1,700 tons loaded in 26 hours. Tlie 
average cost of all the rice from first to last, when placed on board ship, i.e., “free on 
board,” was Rs. 2-10-11 per maund ; it was cheapest between the 15th January 'imd 
tlie 6th .Marcli, at which time the heaviest purchases were made. Tlie freight from 
Rangoon to Calcutta varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 1-1 per ton. 

50 . I'urlhvr Demands from Bardiran in Scplcmbc.r, — On the 19th September,^ 
Sir R. Temple reviewed the condition of things in Ilughli and Bard wan, in which 
Districts the holding off of the rains Imd brought up the numbers largely. There uere 
then 75,000 people on relief in Bardwan and - 15,000 people in Ilughh, almost all on 
charitable relief, and it was admitted that they were in good case, that the pressure had 
been wry slight, and that many people had learnt the arts of imposture. .'Vccordingly, 
it wa> intended to administer relief with greater strictness, and it was hoped that the 
numbers would fall by one-third in Getober, by a half in November, and by three- 
fourths in December. It was calculated that about -1,000 tuns would be reipiircd to 
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feed the numbers thus estimated, and though admitting that the habit of importation 
existed, and that the advantages of trade and communieation were first<rate, Sir 
Temple proposed to draw this grain from the Government reserve in Calcutta, instead 
of buying it tocidl}'. 'I'he Government of India, however, refused this application, and 
directed that purchases should be made in the local markets. “ His Excellency in 
“ C'onncil considers it of minor importance that some surplus stock should be left upon 
“ the bands of Government; it was always contemplated that this would be the case.”^ 


.jI. o/’ Surplus Grain . — On the loth September,- stock was taken of the 

Government grain m store, and it was found to amount to 9^,000 tons.^ Of this, it 
was estimated that about ‘J, *1,001) tons would be used before the relief operations ceased; 
some ‘J8,00t) tons were scattered about the distressed districts in hundreds of petty 
granaries, this was to be sold locally to the best advantage; the remainder, 39,000 tons, 
was collected in considerable cpiantities in large dep6ts, and this the District oliiccrs 
weie directed to sell, from time to time, between October and March. It was hoped 
that this grain woidd realise Its. 1 .}■ to 1 J per maund.* These stocks were independent 
of the (Jovernment reserve of grain in Calcutta, which also was advertised’ for sale ou 
dilVerent days during November, December, January, and winch amounted in all to a 
little over *20,1101) tons (ii95,000 maunds exactly). 


o2. Suiiimin^^'-up of t/ir Storj /. — In his final minute,'’ Sir 11. Temple computes that 
altogether •1(50,000 tons of Government grain were imported into the famine tract 
(exclusive of (he leserve in Calcutta), of which about 10.'>,()U() would be unexpended at 
tbe end of October. The total expenditure* up to the first week of October had been 
31.'t,000 and possibly la.OOO tons more might be required. 'I'lic surplus was about 
85,000,“ or including the Calcutta reserve 1().'),()U0 tons; this amounts to about 20 per 
cent, on the total provision of Government grain. This surplus was estimated to bring 
in Us. 37,00,tH)(), or Us. 35-1 a ton, about a quarter of what the grain cost the 
Government. 

*‘ If .ill the circuuihtnncos ,iro ctiuiiidfrcd, if .ill the nm>ssitit>s to bo mot arc borne in mind, tlio 
fcurplu.s will nut .ni|«‘ar uxcf.-iivo. At two very fritical periods the (,’ovornment were not without 
};ioumN for fearing that the total provi.sion of ^rain ini;;ht not suilicc. Towards the end of May there 
was hardly a rt-.'iMmiiljh* olliccr in the ver)- di.-tre.-‘M'<l Districts who consiilcrcd that the provision of grain 
for his di.-tricl or suh-divi.-ion was too largo ; and then* were many who thought their provision would 
not sullice. During the la-t days of Augvi-t again, and the first days of September, there was u very 
general belief (hat the .-upplies of grain then in store would be inadeiiuate, and that fresh Government 
iinporlatioiis would have to he begun. 

'* In previous Indian famines, the months of .September, October, and November, have been marked 
by very hitth prices and by some mirery and even niortalitv. Experience, therefore, warned us to 
guard against mu-Ii ronlingcncies. The umL-iual breadth, and the gencially abundant produce of tlio 
early autumn crops of IS? ), constituted, as above observed, the main cause of the cessation of the 
demand fur Ciuvernmenl grain about the end of .''eptember or the Iieginning of October. Another 
tMUse, as already .-een, was the relief given so constantly throughout the summer months helped 
to enablu the people to support tliemselves six weeks I'arlier than was expeeteil in February 
lb71." 


53. Cost of Iho Grain . — 'rite purchase'*’ of this grain (-180,000 tons) is staled to have 
cost -MO lakhs of rupees or Us. 9l |{ per ton, or 1*2:}- seers per rupee, or Us. 3-5-11 per 
maund. Tbe Utirmese rice, ‘290, 0()U tons, cost only Us. 2-10-11 pci* maund at the' 
port of export, or 213 laklis in all ; so that the remaining 190,000 tons must have 
cost 227 lakhs of rupees, or Us. 1*20 per ton, or 9;j seers per rupee. Possibly, hotvever, 
the freight to Calcutta of the Uurtnese rice, which w as more than 30 lakhs of rupees, is- 
here included in the cost price. Including the cost of transport, the total sum spent on 
the purchase and delivery of these -180,000 tons was Us. 6,‘17,‘10,000, or Us. 135 per 
ton,’'' or 8i seers per rupee. The cost of transport, was about Us. -12 per ton, or almost 
50 per cent, of the cost of purchase. These figures agree elosely with Mr. Bernard’s 
estimate of February 1 3tb, according to which 340,000 tons would cost three millions 
sterling, and transport would cost Us. 42.} per ton. 


■U. B. 1I„50. -/&. II., 53. 

* AfU-rwartls btated us 100,188 toii.-i, in Sir K. Tuinplo’s final niinuto. See B. B. II, 109. 

^ Thu millior of tlio Black I'amphlut says that much of this grain was sold at from 30 to 50 saers per rupco, 
mid that soino was takun down by tho purchasers to Calcutta and sold at a jirofit thoro. Mr. Lewis, who was* 
Magistratu-Collcutur of Dinajpiir in 187-1, says that tho Burma rico could hardly bo got rid of at 4 aunas 
per maund. 

“ B. B. II., 55. « lb. II., 98. (T.) ^ lb. II., 109. (T.) 

" Apparently this leaves 17,000 tons to bo accounted for by “ shrinkage.” ® Ib. II., 110. (T.) 

Colonlo Burn states (Ucjily to Famino Commission) that his importations on behalf of tho Darbhimgs Baj- 
co.st Its. 205 per ton, so that Govcrumoiit workud cheaper than ho did. 
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Sale of Guain to the Public. 

54. Firsf Suggestion in December.— The lirst attack on tke principle that the 
Government jjrain was only to be given to labourers on relief-works, was made 
by Mr. Robinson, the Relief Commissioner of Rajshaliai, who reported* on the 
2nd December that in a large part of Dinajpur the stocks were small ; there were no 
traders who could import from a distance ; and there would be a great want of rice in a 
couple of months; he, therefore, recommended that Government should import largely 
to a central depot, and sell ai the raaiket rate or slightly under it to petty dcafers, 
village headmen, &c., who would themselves carry the grain to the villages and 
distribute it to their families, dependants, and others. The Government of India 
replied- (January 12th) that, although thus proposal was not “ in principle opposed to 
“ the policy of Government in e.'cceptional localities, there was not sulKcicut evidence 
“ to show the expediency of carrying it out in the District concerned they doubted 
the non-existence of capable traders, and they considered that the Zemindars ought to 
he stimulated to take advances in order to do this rvork. 

“ Rut it should bo understood publicly that tho stores of Governmont grain are either for relief- 
works or for relief committees, and for no otlior purpose, so tliat any discouragement may bo avoided 
us regards any local trade which may exist or may yet spring up.” 

Tip the conference held on January 8th, the Viceroy thus exprcs.sctl his views on the 
subject : — 

*' He thought it mo.st cssontial that no idea should got abroad that Cruvornment was going to open 
stores and tako upon itself the task of feeding the whole population. AH tho Government could do 
would be to supplement the action of private trade. This could not ho too distinctly understood. Ihit 
in special limitctl Districts, where from one cause or another private trade miglit bo found not to bring 
in supplies, Government might, ho thought, properly soil grain at its price at the nearest largo grain 
mart, with the addition of somothing for carriage, as was done in tho Irish famine. Tho sale of 
Government grain in this manner Avould continue until the supply brought in by private trade was 
found sufEcient to meet the wants of the people. It would then at oneo be discontinued, and the grain 
in Government stores would be devoted to its legitimate object, namely, the supply of food to peoplo 
engaged on Government relief-works, and the distribution through the relief committees of gratuitous 
relief to that limited portion of tho population who stood in absolute need of it.” 

55. Sale pcnnilted under conditions. — Ou the 26ih Juiuiary, the rules* issued for 
the guidance of the local Relief Committees permitted them to sell grain below the 
market rates, or to advance it as a loan to people whose caste usages and feelings 
preclude the application of a labour test, and who are in great distress; or, if a serious 
deficiency of grain is apprehended, they might arrange to sell grain to local traders, 
fixing the price according to that of the nearest market plus cost of transport; such 
sales to be stopped as soon as local trade receives suflicient supplies. 

56. Prohabilitij of more general sale considered. — In the estimate framed® on 
13th rebruary, in which allowance is inaile for the purchase of 340,000 tons of grain, it 
is admitted that the stock thus laid in is very much in excess of the probable require- 
ment of relief labour alone. 

) “It is ({iiitu clear that labuurcrs on Government works alone will not be numerous enough to 
conaumo more than a Miiall proportion of tho Governiiiciit provision of grain. TJioro will, thurefore, Lo 
a good deal of grain available for sale for those who cun buy in jiarts whore jnivato trade does not 
supply the markets, i>ver and above what may be required for uhuritablo distribution. Some of tho 
grain will, perhaps, he left unspent at the end of the famine, if happily JJohar and iSengal have a good 
summer crop. Keckoniiig on a fair summer crop, Goveriinient may, perhaps, estimate the proceeds 
from sale of grain, and from tho yield of surplus stores at the end of tho famine, to approach a crore." 

57. Conditions further relaxed. — In the end of January Mr. Robinson again brought 
lorwaid his proposal to sell Government grain in Dinajpur to the public.'* He argued 
that with the prices then current at Calcutta, it could not pay any trader to bring up 
grain to sell in Dinajpur at 10 seers per rupee ; especially as no habit of importing 
exist.s and “ trade connexions are not formed in a month or two.” “ There i.s some 
“ money in the country, and very little grain; if the people can get rice within a 
“ reasonable distance at a fair price, they will go and buy it and lake it theinselves 
“ to their home (or to neighbouring markets if petty dealers) and so supply p]acc.s 
“ diliicult of access. If Government does not do thi.s, it may have to feed at least ur 
” Jso per cent, of the population, whereas if rice is sold, I firmly believe that 50 or 60 
'■ per cer,:. would provide for thein.selves.” He urged that as an e.xperinicnt Govern- 
ment should allow one Ilelief L'oimniltee to sell 10,000 niatinds in Kehruary at the rate 
of 10 siers per rupee, selling not more than 50 niaunds, and not less than one bag to 
any one pel son. In reply to this, the Government of Rcnga! on tbe 18th February 
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(with the sanction of the Supreme Government) permitted the sale of grain wholesale 
(leaving it to the people themselves to distiihute it retail) as an excejJtional case under 
two conditions: (1.) That Government has large enough stores to do this without 
stinting its relief-works and poor-houses ; (2.) That there is an absolute dearth of grain 
in the country, and a want of trade at the chief marts, but a sufficiency of local 
trade and local activitj' to' distribute the supplies sold by Government. Care must, 
however, be taken that the food grain does not fall into the hands of monopolists who 
will hoard it up for their own profit. The quantities thus sold may vary from 20 seers 
to 10 or 20 maunds as a rule. The difference between these sales and those sanctioned 
by the rules of Relief Committees would be that in this case the sales would take place 
at large central marts, in the other, the grain sold has been brought by Government 
close to the people’s doors as a provision for a relief circle of very moderate area. 

58. Sales made general. — In IMai-ch^ authority was given to sell grain to the public in 
specified parts of east and north-east Tirhut, in north-west Champaran, in north Bhagal- 
pur, and in parts of Purueah, Dinajpur, and Riingpur, at the rate of 10 seers per rupee, 
subsequently lowered to 12 seers in April.- But during all April less than 10,000 tons 
were sold.® Private persons were allowed to purchase direct from the Government 
granaries ; but generally^ grain was sold to dealers for retail distribution to the public, and 
when sold wholesale the rate was slightly reduced. In Maj- the area in which such sale 
was permitted comprised nearly the whole of the districts named above, as well as IMalda 
and Bogra ; besides smaller parts of the other “ partly distressed ” districts. ” It was- 
“ never authorized in south Tirhut, Shahabad,® Bardwan, Birbhum, Hazaribagh, Patna, or 
“ in some parts of Sarau, Puineah, Dinajpur and Rangpur. On the whole, it was autho- 
“ rized in about one-third of the area of the distressed districts, not in the remaining two- 
“ thirds. Up to Jime 10th, the sales to the public amounted to 47,389 tons.”® 

59. Amount sold. — The quantity of grain sold after this date is as follows " 

Tons. 

Sold up to 10th July - . _ . 74,836 

„ „ August - - - . 95,858 

„ „ September ... 116,941 

„ „ 1st October _ - . - 118,107 

This accounts for grain sold to the public or to labourers, and does not include grain 
given to labom’ers in lieu of wages. In August and September the prices were lowered 
to 13 and 14 seers per rupee, and the final sales must have been at lower rates than’ 
these.® The price obtained by these .sales is stated® to have been 95 lakhs of rupees 
or Rs. 80*8 per ton, or 13^;^ seers per rupee. 

Private Trade. 

60. Extent of its aclivifj/. — The degree of activity of private trade inland (i.e., at a 
distance from the railway) is somewhat disputed, as has been seen by the conflicting 
quotations given above ; but there is no question that it was extremely brisk along the 
line of the Railway. At one time, 50,000 tons a month were being brought in from the 
North-AV’estern Provinces alone to Patna, and the following is Sir R. Temple’s estimate^ 


of the total imports from October 18/3 to October 1874 : — 

Tons. 

By Kail\v.ay — 

From Bengal upward to Behar » - - 157,226 

From Northern and Cenb-al India to Behar” - 225,952 

By River — 

From Bengal to Behar - - - - 44,886 

By River and Road — 

From Eastern Bengal into Northern Bengal - 101,000 

Total - . - 529,064 


>B. B. II., 84. (T.) 

3 It w.Ts reckoned that the griiin as delivered in local granaries cost nearly 84 seers per rupee or 8 seers of 
chan grain. 

3ii.n.,S4. (T.) ^ i/5.n., 96. (T.) 

® It was however sold in the District to the extent of three-fourths of the import. (MacD. p. 38.) 

« Ib. n., 97. (T.) T lb. H, 106 . (T.) 

*irr. Kirkwood states that in Bhagalpnr in July the price of Burma rice wjis lowered to 16 seers per 
rupee for the public generally, and 20 seers per rupee for the traders. 

•’B. B. II., 110. (_T.) Blit Colonel Burn, Manager of the Darbhanga Estate, sold at Es. 98 per ton to his 
rvots. 

n., 97. (T.) 

This was afterwards calculated to have amounted to 289,000 tons. See Besolution of 18th February 
1875 (n., 64). 
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So rapidly were these stores disposed of and dispersed that when the Commissioner of 
Patna made enquiries with the view of purchasing locally for Goveniment in that market, 
he found very little stock in hand, and was convinced that any intervention of the kind 
w’ould greatly affect and paralyse the trade.' 

“ This large total shows that private trade has been active beyond the anticipations of most people, 
and has fully justified the confidence placed by the Government of India* at the beginning of the atfair 
in the resources and enterprise of private dealers. It has been already explained that prices were 
everywhere so high that private traders could not afford to carry grain by long land journey to markets 
far from the railways or great rivers ; and that consequently private importation scarcely p'cnctratcd to 
the most remote and distressed parts of Nortli Behnr and Northern Bengal. But the private importa- 
tion, as just shown, fully supplied the broad and densely-peopled tract near the railways, and left the 
Government free to concentrate its supplies and resources mainly on the most distressed tracts.” 

It can hardly be questioned, after a consideration, of these facts, that there was no 
necessity for importing Government grain into the districts which lie on the Railway, 
such a.s Shahabad, Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Bardwan, &c., and there arc many others off’ the 
line in which trade was active. In Saran the traffic registration shows an import of 
65,000 tons, and in March it was officially reported that the bazaars were abundantly 
supplied w’ith grain ; in Champaran private trade was active throughout, as tlie District 
lies, for its whole length, along the bank of the Gandak, a .stream navigable at all tunes 
of the year : even into Darbhanga, according to Mr. Mac Donneli’s estimate, 30,000 tons 
were imported by merchants. Purneah has alreaily been mentioned. And while it is 
conceded that in the extreme north of Behar trade did very little or nothing towards im- 
porting grain it must be remembered that it could not have done this if it had been ever 
so activly inclined, since Government had taken up all the transport of the counti’y. 

In his final minute Sir R. Temple speaks" thus of the cessation of private trade in 
North Behar — 

“ During all Alay and the first week of Juno there was hardly any rice and very little food-grain of 
other kinds in the markets of the interior of North Behar and North Bengal. In these tracts the petty 
retail dealers found their occupation gone, and were glad to act as agents for the distribution of 
Government rice by salo among tho people. The strange spectaele was presented of a whole class of 
native traders being converted into a Government agency. 

“'When the rains set in after tho first week of June some private stocks Avore brought out. Of these, 
a pact belonged to individual zemindars and others, and was used for the payment of wages of agri- 
cultural labour ; a part belonged to traders and was sold in the market. Such sales were, however, 
comuiuativcly insignificant. After a time they ceased. The markets became quite empty again, aiul 
rctnuined so until tho new grain of the August and September erops eame in.” 

IIklicf-wouks. 

61 . Rales oj wages . — In the early part of the famine administration the relief-works 
were carried on on the system of paying daily wages and exacting a sufficient task in 
return, and the rule Avas that the ordinary rate of wages should be paid. At this rate 
an adult male labourer received 2.^- to 3 annas a day in Rangpur, and from !:}• to 
iJt annas in Champaran.' In Dinajpur* it Avas 2A annas for men, and 2 to li- and 
1 anna for boys. In I’ebruary the Central Relief Committee® made a representation to 
the eff’ect that Avuges ought not to be ffxed at too attractive a rate, and should bear a 
close relation to the price at Avhich food could be bought. Sir G. Campbell agreed that 
relief Avages should ncA’cr sullicc for more than a mere maintenance, and should have 
reference to the price of food. But no definite rule could be laid doAvn till it avus ascer- 
tained Avhether it avus the habit of the district for Avomen and children to Avork ; andAVUon 
foovl Avas extraordinarily dear near any relicf-AVorks, Avages should not be raised to an 
exorbitant rate, to enable labourers to buy, but food should be supplied at reasonable 
rates. It does not appear, hoAvever, that any fixed scale of relief wages or any sliding 
scale folloAving the movement of prices was laid doAvn by the Government of Bengal 
either for any district or for the whole famine tract. 

62. iruinen at icurk . — The question Avhethcr it Avas the habit for Avomen to Avork on 
the roads in Behar Avas settled by Sir G. Campbell’s visit in March.® He passed through 
croAvds of tens of thousands of Avomen employed on relief-Avorks Avithout a complaint 
being made on the score of caste. He considered it indeed a proof of hard times that 
thcie Avoinen came to the Avorks, but saw no symptoms that AA’ant had driven the belter 
chisaes to great extremities. 


= IJ.IJ. 11 ., ifl, 1.^3. (.T.) ■> /A. II., IWi. (T.i » Jb. I., 101. 
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■* U. It. I., .I‘>1 iilitch lath). Thi., wu.4 wriiti-xi ia rtiircacu to u scuiatioiial U-.Vgratn to an Kn;'lu.h i.t"./-.- 
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• 63. Clansijicitlioii o/'tcorI>crx. — In liis minute of March 2Sth. Sir G. Campbell remarked^ 
that the in-rush of large numbers had been such that the local organization was unable 
to prevent great abuses. “ Women and children came on the works quite as readily as 
men, and it is because the whole family work or pretend to work tliat somewhat low 
wages- with ilear food are not incompatible with an almost liberal measure of relief, 
measured by the fare to which the people are accustomed.” But it was essential to put 
an end to tliis demoralizing state of things, for" when under pressure of such a necessity 
“ a lax system is established, and every one down to the smallest child gets paid for the 
“ merest pretence of work (with probably a good many abuses besides), the thing becomes 
" too attractive ; the whole countiy tends to come on the works ; the numbers threaten to 
" be absolutely overwhelming.” His s 3 'stcmwas to divide the works into two classes, the 
one under Public Works Department or other competent officers, on which real labour is 
exacted and full wages paid, the other under circle officers, where the labour, is less 
ctlcctive and tlie rates or wages arc mere subsistence rates, or else easy piece work is 
given for liberal terms. Primd facie, daily payments arc best, but with such large 
numbers cither pajunents must be Juadc onlj’- to heads of gangs, which opens a field for 
cheating, or else, which is better, the labourers should be paid every second or thud day. 

64. Relaiion of Public Works Department with Civil Department. — With regard 
to the responsibility of the management of large relief-works, he says“ — 

“ It is to be thoroughly umlcrstood that not only are tho officers of tho Public Works Department 
uinployeil in districts wlic-rc scarcity prevails, wholly and absolutely under tho Commissioners and 
superior Civil officers of Districts on all paints in which they may think it desirable to interfere, but 
that everywhere the local sub-divisional officers and their assistants are directly responsible to see that 
payments are properly made and work given in tho manner most conducive to relief* * * The 
Public Works officers* will ordinarily arrange for payment of tho men employed under them, but the 
local Civil olHcers will insjiect the works, test tho payments of tho Public Works subordinates, and see 
that all is right. If not right, they will at once communicate with tho Public Works officers, and if 
necessary with their own official superiors.” 

The follcwing is an instance of the vigorous measures taken to ensure that the Public 
Works Department officers should learn tho difierence between the sj'stem to be pursued 
on relief-works and that of orditiar)- years. The Executive Engineer of Tirhut having 
made no provision for frequent pa^'iuents, and it being shown that on some of his works 
the coolies had received no wages for fifteen da^-s, he was severely censured and removed 
from his appointment.' 

“ The Lieutonant-Ciuvernor is of upinion that the maladministration iu this matter was most serious, 
fur he thinks that it is to the delay in making the works acceptable, popular, and sufficient as relief- 
works, that the fact of the fannnu having gained on us iu Tirhoot is mainly due. It is clear that 
sufficient work was not atfered on sullicicntly attractive terms, in proportion to the prevailing distress 
during the early stages of tho scarcity in that district. Considering the very decided and clear terms 
of tho orders issued by the Governmout on the 29th October 1873 and subsequently, both by the Govern- 
ment and by the Commissioner, the Lieutenant-Governor cannot but regal’d Mr. IJrquhart’s conduct as 
wholly inexcusable.” 

65. Task enforced. — Regarding the means to be adopted to make the labourers turn 
out a fair amount of work, he wrote : — ® 


“ To tho distressed poor of both sexes the task-work system ” (which term as is shewn by comparison 
with other passages is hero used to mean the same thing as the piece-work system) “ cannot be generally 
applied. As much work must bo obtained for them as they can fairly do, and no more. Any sti’ingent 
enforcement of a labour test may repel these pcoiile and enuso ultimate danger to life. But it is better 
to obtain a little, even tho smallest amount of work, from those who can work, than to give gratuitous 
relief. The otl'ering of piece work is very good whenever tlie people ivill accept it, the terms offered 
being,' os has been said, liberal.” 

66. Rates relaxed. — The effect of this attempt to introduce discipline and to obtain a 
fair return for wages was at first very discouraging. Writing on the 1st May, the 
Government of India repoi't’’-: — " The local officers received instructions to divide the 
" relief-works into two classes, one for the able-bodied, where real labour by piece-work 
" would be e.xautcd and full wages paid, the other for less effective labour, or easy piece- 
" work, requiring no professional supervision, and remunerated by mei-e subsistence 
" rates.” On this sy.stem being suddenly' introduced, about 350,000^ labourers left the 
works in one day. A few came back immediately afterwai’ds : a large number were 
drafted to village works under the circle officers ; manj- who were not fit for any save 
nominal work were admitted to the lists of charitable relief. But still Sir R. Temple 
found® that “ numbers, estimated at 80,000 to 100,000, had remained out of employ for 
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- Low ns they were, they left a margin for charity, since Sir G. Campbell saw- two or three Fakirs living 
on the charity of a relief gang. ° 
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“ several days, subsisting on the little savings from their earnings on the daily wage 

system, but verging nearer and nearer towards the extremity of destitution.” Hence 
though the terms proposed had not been really hard. Sir R. Temple immediately offered' 
“ new terms, much more liberal, indeed as liberal as could properly be offered ” • and 
these speedily attracted large numbers back to the works. What the rates of payment 
were which were offered in the first case and afterwards relaxed is nowhere stated • but 
in the next fortnightly report (1st to the 4th May) Mr. Metcalfe gives the following 
description® of the system. ° 

“ On every tank labourers have been given distinctly to understand that they wore at perfect liberty 
to work either at task-work or at daily labour. The allowance for daily labour has been so proportioned 
that it is just sufficient to subsist on with some degree of comfort. On the other hand, the reward for 
task-work has been extremely liberal : this holds out an inducement to those who are Avillinn- to work 
and able to Avork, to earn a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s Avork. It has ahvays been possible for a man 
to make his four annas a day at task-Avork. This, Avith rice at one Imtcha seer for the anna, is very 
high pay indeed for one Avho is riot a professional coolie. The consequence of this system is that those 
who are Aveak and unable to do much Avork find such light work to do on the tank as they are capable 
of doing, and for this daily labour obtain enough food to last for the day. On the other hand, all the 
able-bodied men take piece-work, and are the real cflcctivc coolies on the tank.” 

67 . The piece-work system. — In the next report® Sir R. Temple enters fully into the 
subject of tliese rates : at this time (the end of May) there Avere 1,450,000 people on the 
Avorks, of Avhom not more than 180,000 Avere on daily Avage, the rest being on piece-Avork 
or task-work. The daily Avages given are l-J- annas^ in Tirliut, and 2^ annas in the 
eastern districts for men : Avhich is only enough to afford “a meagre and jejune sub- 
“ sistence.” . On task-Avork “ the Avages are kept low, hardly higher than the daily Avages 
“ above described, and as a day’s AVork is exacted, these people are Avoiking for Avhat is 
“ a stinted subsistence relatively to the high prices of the day. For the piecc-Avork the 
“ rates now alloAved do appear more liberal for the skilled and industrious, especially in 
" Eastern Tirhut where the last rate is from 5 to 6 annas® per 100 cubie feet. But they 
“ were fi’amed in order to suit those large numbers Avho, originall3' of a poor physique, 
“ had been recently loAvered in condition. The pressure so to speak had to be" re- 
" gulated according to the weakest part of the beam.”® “ Being anxious, hoAvever, that 
“ the State charity should be administered Avith as much thrift as possible,” he had 
authorised the lowering of the rate to 5 annas, and in some cases to 4-J- annas, per 
100 cubic feet. It was admitted that Avith these rates the strong and skilled would make 
more than a subsistence, but this surplus is being saved up against the time betAveen the 
closing of the AVorks, due to the rains, and the ripening of the crop. ” Those Avho save 
“ at the present time will not come on our hands when the Avorks are closed,” Some 
people also’^ took advantage of these high rates for piece-Avork to earn enough for their 
support in a few hours, and to spend the rest of the day working on their fields. This 
however could not be helped. 

“ The piece-AVork system Avas seen to be open to ono particular objection, in that a practised or 
professional workman earns more than need be alloAved to him as relief. Any terms Avhich are favour- 
able enough for the unskilled or inefficient (who are the great majority) must prove too favourable for" 
the skilled few. It Avas decided that this objection could not be obviated, and that no exception could 
be made as against those individuals, especially as their example instructed the mass of the relief- 
labourers in Avorkmaiilike habits.” 

68. Effect of small local works. — The spread of local relief-AVork all over the country 
had the usual effect of keeping doAvn the numbers employed on the really useful Public 
Works which Government Avas anxious to push on.® 

“ The Gunduk embankment indeed, being very favourably situated in respect to distressed tracts, 
did attract almost as many labourers as could be advantageously entertained — 15,0U0. But the 
Soane Canal and the Northern Bengal Railway never received the desired complement. The highest 
numbers of labourers on these Avorks may bo thus stated : — 

Soane Canal - . - - - - - 41,000 

Northern Bengal Railway . _ - 22,000 

•Unsuccessful attempts Avere made to induce bodies of labourers from Sarun to resort to the Soane Canal, 
and from the south of the Ganges, Monghyr, and Sonthalia to the Northern Bengal State Raihvay. 
Frequent injunctions Avere sent to the local authorities to send labourers to that railway, but without 


> B. B. Ill, 156. 2 ji. in, 164. sii. HI, 177. 

*Tl'e Deputy Collector of Muzaffarpur (Munshi Ishri Pershad) says in his reply to tlie Famine Commission 
that on his Avovks in that district two annas were paid to men. 

B Mr. Kirkwood (Reply to Famine Commission) says that in the north of Bhagalpur the rate in May Avas 
-sis seers of rice (equal to eight annas) per 100 cubic feet. 
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csnlained to Mr. Oldham (Relief Officer in Champdran) that " they did not care to AA'ork every day.” 
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imicli ro.'ulf, 'Hii'M* inniilu'rrf wouM luivu lii'pii groalor Ii:ul tliure bfun no other relief-work. Some 
men wh<» ini.iihl !i.ivo hei-n iiuiueed to leave ilieir lionie.s and go to a (li.stanee for tlieso great works 
prefiTiitl h'.'-.-i’i* uorki elo-'U at hand. Mat this oitjeclion cannot ho obviated, wlicn, from general 
fainiitf, it ha' hreome nei-v.'>arv to .'pre.ad :i relief .system over the country. 'I’ho majority of relief 
i.\i>i'U\ev.s eaunot n«';vate to a distaua*. for a Muwt time ; thoy have their lamilie.->, Ihcir holds, and their 
coneeins at hmue, all of whieh will in a very few weeks urgently need their prosonoe. Thoir time 
would be lo.’l in going .'iml coining, :md unle.-.s they roeoive houiitie.s (whieh aro otliorwiso objectionable} 
tlu'V could n«t Mibd>t. For them, therefore, if no works but the great engineering works are open, 
there will be no relief at all, and they must polish. Ihit if the numerous lesser works aro opon for 
tiiein (and they are the vail inajonty). it is imuo.'.sililo to prevent the few who could migrate from 
taking .idcauta :v! of the woik^ near at home. Nor is this wholly disadvautageou.s. For theso aro 
the \<-iv men wlio, havin'^ .'kill, .■^hew the unskilled multitudes how to work, and thus reader tho 
relief l.i^ionr moie produelive." 

(i'l. Miiinr rclu'f-u'urlijt ; the thifif of landowuerit . — With regard to minor relief-works 
of local and restricted utility, the following was .Sir Cr. Campbell’s opinion' at the outset 
of the famine : — 


“Tiu-ri' Ii.ii been miieh caiiiplaini of llie want of good tanks for drinking water, of petty drainage 
eli.mnel.', and .'ueli lila* improvemenls. There eaii ho no donlit that petty works of this kind arc at 
Ie.i!-t ii'efnl . I' l.iree work', and they eerlainly bring c'.m|duyiiii>nt more ulleetnally to tho homes of 
the people. I hit. «n the other h.nul, it would be impossible for tlovernmenl to undertako ami snperintond 
sueh work' *>f h.e.d impiovement on private properly. 'I’lie Lieutenant-llovernor has, however, 
in''.riioled tU<> t'onuni."Iouer to a'eerl.iin whether it might he arranged that private laudhulders should 
uiidejtake 'll. li woik“, (!overmneui if neee.'sary .'idvaneing the money on tin* security of tho estates, 
lie feel' 'lue cb.it if the n))per ehi'.-c.' feel ilie ifutios of their position such an arrangement should bo 
gladly .li e' i'ti-d by ibeiii, and be very liMsible." 

7(». C'litiiiifinns on wJiIr/i Gocrniiihntt maty a-tsist than. — It was soon found, however, 
tltat the ;:cmiiidar.s would not he willing to pay for .such improvements as these, even 
though the money was lent them, and the ne.\t rcla.xalion was to promise- that “ Govern- 
“ meni would he ready to defray a portion, not more than one^third, of the cost of petty 
“ village Works c.xecuteil with Government loans before the end of July IS7-1, which 
“ directly improve the diinking-water .supply of the people, or are shown to he of direct 
“ advantage to the general puldic.” Advance.s also’ were to he given for digging wells, 
(1) to zeiuindar.s on the .seciuity of their e.slalcs, (ti) to ryots on the security of zemin- 

d. ir.'!, (3) to ryots on their own .security, ( t) to ryots on no security at all, “ provided the 
“ need i.s very urgent, and the ryots from the character and position they hold in the 
“ vill.ige em he presutued to he men who will honestly repay the money to the best of 

their ability. " 

71. Conditions under which Covernment otai/ undcrlafic than allou^cther. — To some 
c.xtent the.'e loan.s and promi.'C.s of assi.>,tancc were taken advantage of b}' zemindars and 
other.s, hut the ijtiestion remained whether, failing thi.s, it was right for Government to 

e. xpend jmhlie money on works .situated on, and whieh would more or less improve, 
permanently settled estates. The Commissioner of IMuigal pur raised this point, on the 
18lh January' (at a time when in all his Division he had le.ss than 15,000 labourers to 
employ) by writing “ we catmol provide a sutlicient number of embanked roads which 
“ can Ufetidly he undertaken, 'riiere are plenty of c.xcelicnt and useful tanks, which 
“ will do much good and will bring the work near to the homes of the people ; but there 
“ is little ho|)e of our getting the zemindars to undertake a sulliciency of those w'orks, 
“ either iVoiu advances or otherwise.” On this .Sir G. Campbell waotc that though 
tliis was the zemindars’ duty, and they ought to be persuaded to ful/il it, still there was 
risk that ” while the work of persuasion was going on, the relief-work may fall short, and 
“ the peo|)le he lell without work and witliout wages.” It was possible to pass a law 
making the zemindar liable for a part of .such C-xpenditure, but that would take time. 
On the whole his view was’ that — 


“ 111 some eases ivliuii proper public works ciuuiot bo ibuiiil, either tho Government or tho relief 
eoiniiiiuees must imdertaKi) works, wliieli arc not publiu works in tho oriliuury acceptation of the term, 
in order to give employment to the peonlu and savo the cattle. Unless C4overmncnt is prepared to 
iegial.ite, we must eonrme ourselves to tliosu works whieh seem must beuelieial to tho people, and make 
tliu best bargain we can with the Iniidiioldeis in each case. In such circumstances G'ovcrmucnt might 
uiidertalio works of a largo and lieavy description or very eiiiergcntly required to savo tlic country, 
while petty village wurks necessary fur relief might bo undertaken by the relief eoimnittccs.” 

To this proposal the Government of India assented (9th Pebruary). 

72. Conditions Jiirlher relfU’ed. — On the 28th March, Sir G. Campbell, after his visit 
to Darbhanga, wrote thus'* regarding the carryitig on of these works — 

I'ara. 19. Tlio village works under circle ollieem must nocessariljr bo conducted, for tho most part, 
by nun-prufcssional peuplu ; but 1 liave arranged that in each relief circle an uliicer should be specially 
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charged to look after the works in the circle. There has been mueh correspondence re^ardiii" tliese 
village works. The result is that, by aiding zemindars and otherwise, we must promoto“the employ- 
ment of the people to the very utmost, but that in tho last resort in very distressed tracts, where the 

S le are likely to starve and no one can be induced to undertake works for his own benefit or from 
ic spirit, the Government must employ the people by undertaking such works (excavating tanks 
and the like) as are most beneficial to the general community. I rely much on the tact ana energy 
01 the local officers to make those arrangements for tho best. Even when Government pays for the 
•works, they may advantageously be placed under the village headmen and others locally interested ; we 
want to give the people work near their homes, and, if the headmen are interested, they will carry the 
work out all the more readily.” 

These works however were not popular : — 

Para. 23.—“ In many places the labourers dislike tank work and insist on flocking to the roads. We 
must reduce them to order and discipline, and make them do tho work most fitting for them to do ; but 
still it is a great object to maintain large works sufficient for the employment of all the labourers who 
legitimately seek work and submit to regular discipline, while at the same time the opportunity of 
permanently benefiting the country should not be neglected.” 

73. Numbers on large and small works ^ — The respective numbers employed on large 
and on small works are not given in all the returns ; but the following statistics have 
been collected regarding them from the fortnightly narratives : — 


Periods of time. 

Total Ko. 
employed. 

No. on 
Villoge 
works. 

April 17th to 30th 

May Ist to 14th 

May 29th to June 11th - 
June 12th to 25th 

June 26th to July 9th - 
July 10th to 23rd 

July 24th to August 6th 

August 7th to 20th 

August 21st to September 3rd • 
September 4th to l7th 

1,238,092 

1,373,401 

1,737,768 

1,770,732 

893,163 

636,762 

453,486 

426,738 

395,403 

331,982 

616,162 

699,495 

870,846 

1,010,648 

404,290 

256,374 

214,718 

230,167 

199,170 

121,912 


In the Patna Division about half to two-thirds of the relief labourers were employed 
in the village works ; in the Kajshahai Division about three-quarters were so employed, 
in the Bhagalpur Division about half, and in the Bardwan Division a very small 
proportion. 

•74. Total numbers employed monthly . — ^The following statement shows as far as it 
can be ascertained the average monthly numbers employed on relief-works. The 
appended statement gives the same information in detail for each district^ : — 


■November 1873 

- 

5,281 

December 

* 

- 

49,051 

January 

1874 

- 

118,224 

February 


- 

284,690 

March 

" " 

- 

674,074 

April 

* 

- 

1,295,816 

May 

W * “ 

- 

1,694,142 

June* 

JJ • 

- 

1,198,908 

July 

SJ - - 

- 

632,259 

dugust 

JJ ” 

- 

426,077 

September 

7} " " 

- 

242,079 


Total 

. 

6,615,601 


Looking only at the time of greatest -pressure, the average number employed daily 
during the nine months from January to September was 735,067. 


The figures for the districts are taken from Mr. MacDonnoll’s report, those for the three large Public 
Works Detriment works from the special narratives : but Mr. MacDonnell’s figures are not quite complete, 
the numbers employed in the Patna District, for instance, not being given. 

“ The sudden fiill in this month is very remarkable, and does not agree with the figures given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph according to which the numbers wont on increasing till June 2dth, and only began o a 
at the end of the month. 
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/5. Cost of reiif-works , — Up to the middle of April the labourers vferc ffenerallv 
paid in cash, and 31 lakhs of rupees were disbursed in wages^ before the 15th of that 
month. After that date the system of paying in grain was introduced, either by issuina 
food grain, or establishing a shop close, to the works, and paying the labourers in money 
and leaving them to buy grain at the shop or at the nearest Government granary The 
total cost was reckoned by Sir R. Temple as Rs. 1,28,40,000 in cash and Rs. 46,90,000 
ingrain ; but this sum apparently is got by taking the ton of grain as worth about Rs! 75. 
Taking it at Rs. 135, the cost of the 60,401 tons disbursed as wages (see column 16 of 
preceding staternent) in certain districts alone was Rs. 81,64,000. There was besides the 
value of the grain disbursed on the great Public Works, which is not recorded. Putting 
this aside, the total cost of relief-works was Rs.'2, 10,00,000, and the average payment per 
head per month Rs. 2-15-10, or say Rs. 3. But in several districts it exceeded Rsfs, 
and in Purnea it was as liigh as Rs. 7-6 per head. Of the expenditure, 37 per cent., or 
about Rs. 77,00,000, was expended ou tanks, and 63 per cent., or Rs. 1,33,00,000, on 
roads of which the value (at the labour rates of ordinary years) was estimated as 
Rs. 55,00,000. 

76. Result of works carried ouL — The result® of the relief-works was that in the 
country north of the Ganges about 4,000 miles of old and new roads bad been set in 
order or made, and besides these about 2,600 miles of road had been made or repaired 
in the Bhagalpur, Rajshahhai, and Bardwan Divisions, making 6,600 miles altogether. 
It was estimated that an expenditure of about 14 lakhs more was required to bridge 
these roads, and put them in working order. 

PuiNCIPLES OF ADMINISTERING GRATUITOUS ReEIEP. 

77- Earliest views as to tests . — ^The earliest views expressed on the subject of admin- 
istering gratuitous relief were in accordance with those which had been followed in 
previous lamines. In his letter of January 10th,* instructing district officers that the 
time had come to make definite arrangements for the constitution of Relief Committees 
and for setting them to work, Sir G. Campbell said ; “ Everywhere care will be taken 
** that relief is not given without work, when work is possible, being exacted as a 'test of 

necessity ; but it must at the same time be remembered that there are classes of men, 

women, and children who cannot work on the roads; many of them too are in remote 
“ villages and out-of-the-way places ; they will sometimes die without complaint rather 
“.'than come to relief-houses and make their wants known.” The members of Com- 
mittees must be trusted to find out these people, “ to judge of their real wants and 
'• ■ reasonable prejudices, and to do what is possible to combine economy of means with 
“ efficient relief.” 

78. Duties of the Relief Committee . — On the 13th February, the Government of India 

declared its views* as to the field which the Central Relief Committee ought to occupy, 
and the manner in which gratuitous relief should be administered. “ The whole force 
“ of the administrative machinery of Government must be directed to the transport and 
“ distribution of food. The responsibility of ensuring a supply of food to those who 
“ cannot obtain it by other means must rest with the Commissioner of the division and 
“ the local officers.” The functions of the Central Committee, as far as regarded such 
tracts as North Behar, should be “ confined therefore to collecting subscriptions, and 
“ arranging for the supply of money or food to the District committees,” to which the 
management of all details should be left, the Central Committee interfering as little as 
possible; they would of course not purchase grain except from the Government 
stores. - 

79. Abolition ^ #esfe.-r-The Viceroy then went on, in a most important passage, to 
declare the views of the Supreme Government as to the distribution of gratuitous relief, 
the abolition of any system of tests, and the preferability of placing reliance on the 
personal local knowledge of the distributor. 

Paba, 7. — “Where distress arises from a general deficiency of the food-supply of alargo.mea of 
country, which deficiency cannot be met by private traders, stringent labour^ tests are not applicable. 
The labour test was tried during the earlier portion of the Irish famine ; it failed, and ultimately 
gratuitous distribution of cooked food was substituted. It was under the latter system, coupled wim 
tiie saie of grain at market rates by Government where private traders could not supply it, that tholnsn 
famine was at last successfully dealt with. The circumstances in India are not entirely similar, hut it 
appears to His Excellency that where tliey difier, the difference would point to au extension of the 
system of gratuitous distribution of food, and especially to the establishment of a system of advancing 
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supplies of food to cultivators. When distress extends to whole classes of the population. His Excel- 
lency relies upon the local knowledge of the persons entrusted with the distribution of relief to prevent 
abuses. 

Para. 8. — “ This subject is one of great importance. The provision of emplDyment for the labouring 
population upon public works was directed, and in His Excellency’s opinion properly directed, at the 
outset of the period of scarcity as a preliminary and precautionary measure, so that the moans of 
providmg themselves with subsistence might be afforded to the labouring population, and- to the smaller 
cultivators who were not altogether unaccustomed to labour for hire. This application of public works 
has been proved to be sound by the experience of former periods of scarcity in India, but any system 
of relief by public works becomes impracticable when applied to a very large proportion of the 
population of a country. In order to apply it under those circumstances, unprofitable work must 
be found simply as a test by which to prove that the persons applying for relief are proper objects 
.upon which to bestow it. Any application of such a test upon the scale- that would be necessary in 
dealing with North Tirhoot would in His Excellenc/s opinion inevitably break down, and, moreover, 
by congregating cultivators at centres for the purpose of giving them employment entail not only con- 
siderable hardships upon the people, but, as was found to be the case in Orissa, more serious evils. 

Para. 9. — “ These observations are by no means intended to imply that wherever useful work can 
be found, whether of a public or of a private character, advantage should not be taken of it as affording 
a most valuable aid to the general system of relief but they have been made for the purpose of 
preventing the relief committees from considering the universal application of a rigid labour test to 
■be recommended by Government.” 

80. Rules for Relief Committees. — The rules for the guidance of the sub-diwsional 
and sub-committees were originally issued on the 26th January, but were afterwards 
•slightly amended, and stand thus^ in their final form : — 

Their principal functions were to be : — 

(a) To collect subscriptions, and to distribute the resources which will be at their disposal from 
local subscriptions, from the contributions of Government, and from the grant received from 
district committees. 

(J) To distribute for relief purposes gi-ain received from local sources or Government depots. 

(c) To transport grain to convenient places, and to provide for its proper storage. 

(d) To distribute gratuitous relief to persons in need of it and unable to work. 

(e) To provide useful employment for those people who are in need, and are able to work, by 

instituting minor relief-works, and providing other employment^ such as spinning, weaving, 
husking rice, &c. Sub-divisional committees will have information of the Government 
public works in their neigbbophood in order that labourers may be despatched to tiiose 
works, together with their families if desirable. 

(/) To provide m such manner as may be considered the best, in each particular locality, for the 
relief of persons whose caste, usages, and feelings preclude the aiiplication of a labour test — 
women of good family and others who may be. in great distress. Relief for this class of 
persons may be afforded either wholly gratuitously or partly gratuitously, by the sale of 

f rain under the market rates, or, with due precautions, by the advance of money or grain to 
e subsequently repaid. 

{g) If a serious deficiency of grain in any part of their district is apprehended, which the trade is 
unable to supply, the sub-divisional committee may, under instructions from the collector of 
the district, make arrangements for the sale of grain from Government stores. The arrange- 
ment should, as a rule, be made through tlie agency of the traders, which will probably be 
available everywhere. The selling price should be fixed at that of the nearest largo mart, 
where supplies are readily brought in by riulroad or river, together with such addition 
representing the cost of transport as may be considered proper. Sales should be stopped 
as soon as the trade receives sufficient supplies, and any competition with the local trade 
should be carefully avoided. This rule will not interfere with tlie sale of rice under the 
market rate as a means of relief under clause (/) to persons whose cases have been inquired 
into by the committees or their officers. 

(/i) The congregation of large masses of people away from their homes for the purpose of relief 
should be avoided. Every village in which general distress exists should, so far as practicable, 
be dealt with separately as regards relief-works and the distribution of gratuitous relief. The 
acceptance of cooked food should not be insisted upon as an invariable test to be applied to 
all who require relief. In the very distressed districts such a test would generally be 
inapplicable. It may be necessary to establish poor-houses in some places, such as consider- 
able towns. In those houses food might be distributed, cooked or uncooked, as may be most 
convenient. Generally speaking, those who are unable from illness to cook their ow food 
should be provided for in hospims. 

SI. Sir G. Campbell advocates the test of cooked food. — On the l6th February- 
Sir G. .Campbell wrote the following passage in reference to paragraph 7 of the Viceroy’s 
minute quoted above, to explain what in his view was the province within which tests 
were useful and applicable. He considered that a note he had written had been mis- 
understood by the Viceroy : — 

“He there intentionally used the expression ‘test’ and not ‘labour test,’ for he has never over- 
estimated labour tests alone. As a member of the Orissa Famine Commission, and elsewhere, he has, 
on previous occasions, pointed out how ineffective such tests become when famine has gone beyond a 
certain point and labour becomes nominal; and while seeking to utilise labour to the utmost^ he lias 
never insisted on its usefulness beyond a certain point.” 
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Paha. 3. -“Ac the last cunferenco at Government House, the Lieutenant-Governor submitted to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, as a question for discussion and instruction, the question now undw 
consideration, as follows : — ^ unuer 

numbers to be relieved get beyond ordinary poor-houses and careful individual 
village relief, is it desirable to insist on labour on Government works in return for full rations or strict 
poor-house te&U or is it better to give up the attempt to exact labour, and simply to aive to all who 
seem to bo poor a minimum of the poorest sustenance— gruel cooked by the Brahmi 
Sir George Balfour’s recipd ? ” 


3rahman according to 


On the same day he issued a circular forwarding the Government of India’s letter of 
February '13th quoted above, and saying^ — 

^ « As regm-ds paragraphs 7, 8, and 9, it will be understood that it is by no means intended to 
discourage the system of relief-works which has been hitherto enjoined, or the employment of both the 
inmates of poor-houses and those receiving outdoor relief in various ways, as contemplated by the 
instructions. So long as famine does not reach an extreme point the relief-works and other 
employments will both utilise the available labour, act as a test of real need, and keep the people 
recemng relief engaged in manner conducive to their well-being. Is is only when want becomes so 
general that it is impossible to employ a whole population, or to obtain any real or adequate work from 
great numbers employed on nominal work which thoy do not do, that the instructions of the Government 
of India become applicable. If such a state of things should unhappily come about the Committee’s 
instruction that gratuitous relief must he given to those for whom work cannot be found will come 
into play. In that case it may be necessary to give food to all the needy, and the test on which we 
must chiefly rely must be that on which the Committee has insisted, viz., that, as a rule, the gratuitous 
relief so given must be in the shape of cooked food. In this country the great mass of the people are 
little inclined to accept charity in this form, and this alone will be in their case a sufficient test of their 
needs. It would be impossible to dispense with this test, because if uncooked grain were distributed 
gratuitously to all we should certainly be called on to support the whole populatiorx — a task beyond 
the means of Government — unless It be under extremely exceptional circumstances in limited tracts. 
The Committee’s rules amply provide for searching out and relieving those who have good social or 
other grounds for objecting to the form of relief by cooked food, and are yet so poor and helpless as to 
require gratuitpus relief, which in such cases is to be given by assignments of uncooked food.” 

Paha. J. — “ Again, if famine does not reach the extremest degree of severity, or as soon as it begins 
in some degree to abate, it is of very groat importance that no portion of the population hitherto 
self-reliant should be allowed to sink int* confirmed paupers, and the utmost vigilance must be used 
to wean such people from dependence on cnarity, and restore them to self-support. For this purpose, 
both as a test and as a step towards return to habits of self-reliance, the exaction of labour wul be 
most beneflcial, and should in no degree bo neglected.” 


82. Duties left to Central Relief Committee. — On the 21st February some instructions 
were examined which the Central Committee proposed to issue to the Subordinate 
Relief Committees, and which it was thought might conflict with the orders issued by 
Government, and place the local officers in a difficult position under two masters. It 
was decided by Lord Northbrook® that in the very distressed district.'] (these were 
declared to be seven in number — Tirhut, Champdran, Saran, Bhagalpur, Purneah, 
Dinajpur, ' and Maldah) it was better that Government should take the whole cost of 
ordinary relief, including the gratuitous distribution of food, into its hands, making no 
charge against the charitable funds, and in those districts the functions left to the 
Central Committee were only two — to provide useful employments, such as spinning, 
weaving, &c., or allowances of money and clothes, for those who neither went to the 
Government relief-works nor received the Government grain. In other parts they were 
to cany out the functions entrusted to them by the rules, to pay for the Government 
gr ain they distributed at a rate less by 10 per cent, than the wholesale rate ruling in the 
nearest large mart where there were ample supplies {e.g., for the Patna Division the 
Patna rates were to rule the price to be paid®), and to employ, appoint, and pay for 
the relief agency. But on further consideration, even this position was seen to have 
its inconveniences ; the distinction between very distressed and distressed districts was 
withdrawn,’' and it ■was decided that the Local Relief Committees should be entirely 
under the orders of the district and sub-divisional officers, and should receive no instruc- 
tions at all from the Central Committee, whose functions were restricted to the collection 
and distribution of funds and the receipt of reports. 

83. The test of cooked food repudiated. — Sir G. Campbell’s views about tests, and 
especially about cooked food, were however too stringent, in the Viceroy’s opinion : and 
on the 6th March, while republishing the amended rules for Relief Committees, he ^vrote 
as follows : — ® 

“ The Government has not prescribed the invariable use of any test either by labour or by the 
distribution of cooked food, for the purpose of determining who are fit objects for relief. Such teste 
are desirable and necessary under certain circumstances. It is right that able-bodied men, accustomed 
to labour, should, as a general rule, be required to work in return for the_ food and money supphed to 
them. It is desirable that light work should be found for others where this can be arranged profitably, 
and without obliging large numbers of people to leave their homes. In d ealing with certain classes oi 
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distress, especially in towns, the Usne of relief coulcnd food may be useful as a test. But stringent 
tests are inapplicaltle to those limited tracts of country where, owing to the great failure of the crops 
and the absence of private trade, the Government have, in accordance with their Resolution of the 
Tth November last, assumed the task of importing grain for sale and distribution to the people. 

“ In such tracts the dilliculty will ho not to prevent undeserving applicants from being relieved, but 
to ensure that sutlicicnt .supplies reach those who require them and, in addition to the modes of 
relief and the provision for the s.de of grain specified in the instructions to Relief Committees, grain 
should be free\v advanced to /.cmindars and mahujnns under the instructions already issued by the 
Government of Bengal, ius well as to tho cultivating ryot, whore there is a reasonable probability of 
repayment, at tho discretion of the local otlicers, and with due regard to the maintenance of a sulHcient 
reserve.” 


On receipt of this,* Sir CJ. Cnmphell cancelled so much of his circular of February 
IGth as referred to the application of tlie test of cooked food. 

rf-l. Objeclions (o cooked Jhod. — After his visit to North Bchar, Sir G. Campbell wrote 
as ibllows,- regarding the adtninislration of relief, \\heti the test of cooked food was not 
applied : — 

“ ‘fhe only form of gratuitou.s relief which can be given somewhat indiscriminately, without leading 
to great abuse and future dilliculty, i.s cooked food. It is clear that the people of Bchar will not 
accept this form of relief in any numbers till they are very much straitened. It is not that the lower 
orders ha\e much caste — many of them will eat almost anything ; but they arc curiously timid, afraid 
that we may ship them otf beyond seas and what not, and very averse to altering their habits.” 

Sfj. Uraf nitons relie/' ii^iren in raw i^rain. — In the middle of April® it was decided that 
gratuitous relief should be, lor the most part, given in grain. 

“ 'flic issue of rations in grain to the recipient of charitable relief was arranged without difficulty. 
The grain consisted gener.dly of rice. It was necessary that, together with the rice, some other kind 
of grain, or some vegetable and condimeut, should be taken. To enable these pcoplo to purchase the 
acccssorie.', a small portion, one-sixth, of the ration was given in money. It was not found expedient 
as a rule to issue cooked food or prepared food, ^aM• in a few places. ^ * Registers had 

been prepared of all lit recipients of tlii.s relief The tickets entitling the people named to gratuitous 
relief had been issued to each person or to each family. Those who wore able to do any, even the 
lighte.il kind of work — weaving, .spinning, or the like — had their tasks allotted. Those who wore 
unable to take any care of themselves were lodged in poor-houses, or placed under medical supervision. 
There was still, however, some difficulty in searching out all the lit objects of this relief. The superior 
officers of the circles, on going their rounds in the villages to see whether the rogistration had been 
completely done, would find hero and there sumo feublo person not included in the registers. And at 
each weekly or bi-weekly inspection by the group or sub-circle officials the nominal roll was swelling. 
In Justico to tho people it must be said that but little imposture c.imc to light ; wo had to guard rathor 
against their holding back unduly than against their coming forward improperly. Whether from 
shyness, or ignorance, resignation, or despair, they often faced mortal danger in a manner which 
inspired both pity and esteem. 

“ By degrees tho.^o persons who, from caste, delicate nurture, social seclusion, or such like reasons, 
could neithur work nor beg, were added more and mure to these lists. In North Behar, the Tirhootea 
Brahmins fuim a very numerous class. .Soino few’ of them were induced to w'ork for Govornment 
wage.-i, by the pcrriiasiun of a relief officer who was himself a Brahmin. It is probable that the 
majority of them would, sooner than work, have drifted into a condition near to starvation. The local 
.authorities deferred relieving these cases as lung os possible, but gradually admitted thorn according as 
the imperative demands ol safety might dictate. The people of this class, however, were, from a 
natural pride, often unwilling to be regarded as recipients of altogothor gratuitous relief, and would 
endeavour to pay something, however small. 

“ In the Burdwan Division only was there any reason to tako prucautions against imposture. There 
the endemic fover had necessitated the administration of relict^ medical or other, during several years 
past, and some classes had gradually fallen into habits of undue dopendcnco on public charity. Here 
the issue of cooked food served as an ulfcctivo chuck in this division.” 


86. Statistics of ^raluilons relief . — The total quantity of grain distributed gratuitously 
is nowhere stated in Sir R. Temple’s closing minute ; it can, however, be arrived at in 
the following manner : — 

Tond. 

Total quantity of grain disposed of - - - 343,000 


Deduct — 

Sold to public 
Advanced in loans 
Given as wages to labourers 


Tons. 

118,107 

107,877 

00,401 


Total - - . - 286,385 


Balance available for gratuitous distribution 


- 56,615 


Y OOG. ■ 
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This agrees fairly well with Mr. MacDonnell’s figures, according to which the quantity 
distributed was 50,058 tons. The cash distributed ^ was Rs. 25,54,000 ; so that the 
total cost of gratuitous relief (taking the grain at Rs. 135 per ton) was Rs. 93,12,000. 
The average number daily relieved during each month in each famine district is shown 
in the detailed statement which follows (compiled from Mr. MacDonnell’s report) of 
which this is an abstract : — 


January 

February 

March 

April - 

May 

June 

July 

August - 
September 
October 
November 


Xo. 

378 

3,708 

24,003 

- 108,245 

- 305,052 

- 308,770 

- 685,505 

- 682,361 

- 318,161 

23,272 

4,118 


Total 


- 2,623,603 


1 The total cost of charitable relief, according to Sir R. Temple’s final Minute, was R.s. 28,00,000. The 
difference may be due to the cost of establishments and miscellaneous charges. 
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The numbers relieved, however, in Champaran and Nadiya are not known, though 
the amount spent on them is : assuuiing that the sum expended fed as many people here 
as in the average of all other districts, 90,000 people must he added to the total numbei- 
raising the figure to 2,713,663. * 

Looking only at the six months, April to September, during which this relief was 
mainly given, the average number relieved daily was 452,277, and the average cost 
per head per mensem was Rs. 3-6-11. 

87. Operations of the Central Relief Committee. — OC the operations of the Central 
Relief Committee very little is on record. They received altogether^ from the public 
Rs. 28,26,690 (of which Rs. 14,65,000 were contributed in Great Britain), and an equal 
sum from Goverement : and they expended altogether Rs. 42,90,000, of which 
Rs. 27,00,000 was paid on account of grain received from the Government stores. 
Details of the rest of the expenditure are not given. 


Advances to Ryots for Subsistence. 

88. Earljj^ views on the subject . — The first form which this mode of relief took was 
the suggestion by Lord Northbrook,^ Decetnber l6th, that zemindars would no doubt 
be glad to support their ryots, and to receive advances from Government for this 
nurpose ; but that if they did not show alacrity in doing this, and if it was difficult for 
cultivators to give security, some legislative enactment might be passed to the effect 
that their landlord shall stand security for the repayment. On the 3rd February® the 
Lieutenant-Governor ruled that it was impossible to wait for legislation at such a "time : 
advances might be gi'’en, not to zemindars only, but to inferior and intermediate holders, 
for the use of their ryots, and that when they would not take them, money might 
be advanced direct to the cultivators as a loan by the Relief Committees under then- 
rules. 

89- Enlarged applicatiori of those views . — A few days later (February I6tb), Sir George 
Campbell wrote again'* that the reports he had received convinced him that in many 
“ Districts, perhaps the most presning want, and even in the most distressed Districts 
“ one of the greatest wants, is for advances to tolerably reliable ryots who only want a 
“ little help to tide them over the worst time.” Every effort was to be made to urge 
and encourage the zemindars and holders of landed interests to “ sustain their ryots ” by- 
advances of grain or money; and special report should be made of those estates in which 
the zemindars could not or would not do this, and Government would be forced to 
intervene. The effect of this liberality was what might have been expected. 
Mr. Hudson reported ® 

“ It is evident that a rumour has spread abroad that there is a distribution of money on the part of 
Government ; and there is a rush from all quarters to get a share of it without any general 
understanding on the part of the applicants of the objects of the distribution, and without (in many 
cases) any necessity for it, or any clearly defined object of their own in seeking it.” 

District ojfficers were besieged by petitions for loans from small cultivators who each 
offered to pledge his fields or trees or some such property he claimed a right in : but the 
zemindars invariably denied the existence of any such right, enquiry at such a time into 
such a number of cases Avas impossible, and when it was made it often turned out that 
the rights claimed were imaginary, or that the applicant was not at all in distressed 
circumstances. Petty traders also applied largely for advances to enable them to import 
grain.® 

“ Those applicants, before they had learnt the catch- word (so to speak), frequently admitted that 
their object was to buy up grain in their own immediate neighbourhood, and to sell it again ; but when 
my questions had instructed them a little, they of course professed an intention of importing grain 
from the great Government depots — ^Revelgunge, &c. It is clear that, while this endeavour on the 
part of decayed tradesmen to obtain a fresh capital was a gross attempt to pervert the benevolence of 
Government into a means of private gain, to scatter, abroad small sums to be employed in the manner 
first disclosed would only be to raise the price of grain by creating a competition amongst petty dealers 
to obtain possession of it” 

Other ryots again applied for grain advances on the plea that their money-lender had 
refused to grant them any further supplies, and on enquiry it was found that he had 
done this for the excellent reason that they had owed him money for long and had paid 
him nothing during the two preceding good years. ■ Sir George CampbeU recognised® 


*75.1,98. 3 75.1,221. 

*75.1,298. 6/5.1,302. 


'B. B. 11, 80, 81.(T.) 


*75.1,275. 
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“ the dilemma in which we are placed, namely, on the one hand, the difficulty of 
“ affording any really wide and adequate relief, if we insist on sufficient security ; and 
“ on the other, the way in which the liberality of Goveruinent may ba and will be abused 
“ if we adopt a lax and easy procedure,” He could only say that " when it is neces- 
“ sary to save life or to keep the people from sinking into pauperism, the Collector 
‘‘ must obtain the best security he can, and advance inonej' to ryots if he considers 
“ there is a reasonable 'certainty of repayment.” 

90. Advances given sfilt more lihenilly, — After his visit • to Darbhanga, Sir G. 
’Campbell was inclined* to accept a suggestion that when a ryot by labouring on the 
relief-works has shown his necessity, wages should be advanced to him for the time 
he must be absent carrying on his cultivation. 

Paua. 42. ® * * “ If the individualising system is carried out fully, and if we 

know who our labourers are, where they reside, and where they work, we may be able to say to a poor 
man when the rains commence — we now know that yon are no impostor, but a person willing to work 
for your bread ; we cannot employ you longer ; it wonld ruin tlie country if we could ; here is a 
couple of months’ supply of food; wo give you that, take it home, but now you must support yourself; 
we have done with you.’ Seeing the amount of grain we arc storing, and the scale on which our 
establishments are now being formed, I think this might bo done in some parts of the country.” • * * 

But in Nortli Behar there was a large class of high caste ryots too proud to work 
and too poor to carry on clUcicntly the work of another season without assistance. To 
give money, nominally as a loan, but rcall}' with no hope of ever recovering it, would be 
demoralizing in the extreme; and tlic business of opening a great system of direct 
advances to'^a vast number of r^’ots would overwhelm the officers. He therefore stroiigly 
urged that advances should be given through zemindars and money-lenders; the main 
security offered by most borrowers was their silver ornaments ; but Government could 
not open a pawnbroker’s shop, while the money-lenders could. Villages should be 
divided into three classes ; those in which the zemindar can assist his ryots, and should by 
every means be induced to do so ; those in which he has not the means but has the will, 
if lie gets advances, to the proper use of which our officers must see ; and, thirdly, those 
in which it is found impo-^sible to work through the zemindars, and Government must 
undertake the task of saving the people alive. But even here it would be better to 
make use of the moncy-leuders to whom the villagers arc accustomed to look, and to 
lend money through him rather than directly. The terms of these advances were that 
half was to be repaid in ^larch 1875, and the rest in March 1876, the price being fixed at 
15 seers per rupee at first, and afterwards lowered to 13 seers per rupee. At the prices 
of ordinar}' years- a ryot would have to sell two maunds of grain to repay the price of 
one maund advanced in 1S7-1, thus the cost to him would be cent, per cent., and yet there 
would be no gain to Government but a loss equal in amount to his loss, as the grain cost 
Government S.V seers per rupee. 

91. Resitlls of the. advances. — On the 7th November 1874 the Government of Bengal 
reported* that — 

“ The advances of grain made to zeinindars and ryots under the prineiple originated in the above- 
mentioned letter have now amounted to over 29,S-1,000 maunds (108,000 tons), valued at close upon 
41700,000. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that these advances have been of the greatest possible 
benefit to the aillicted districts, for by them nearly half a million families have been supported or helped 
over the rainy months, while small occupiers of land have boon onablcd to hire field labourers, and so to 
secure a crop this season on lands which woidd not otherwise have been cultivated for want of lalour.” 

9’2. Measures fov their recovery. — The (|uestion now was how to recover these advances. 
“ The great majority of ryots who took them are ready and willing to repay them by the 
“ instalments fixed by Government. But among so great a bodj' of men, there must be 
“ some individual recusants who will evade repayment if possible, and the advances Avere 
“ in many districts made with a degree of expedition which may have precluded the 
“ fulfilment of all the needful legal formalities.” In fact, the bonds AA-ere in most cases 
neither stamped nor registered, and even if they Avere made legally valid, to sue a recusant 
ryot in the Civil Court Avould cause great delay and would ruin him Avith costs : the amount 
advanced to each ryot averaged from four to eight maunds of grain (Avorth from 10 to 
20 rupees), and the costs Avould be out of proportion to the value in suits for instalments 
of petty sums like these. Accordingl}', it Avas proposed that a law should be passed to 
make these advances recoverable as an “arrear of demand,” a procedure Avhich, though 
summary, Avas neither harsh nor expensive, and to this the Government of India 
agreed. 


' B. B. I, 336. 


» Ib. II, 96. (T.) 
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■^ ib . 11,06. 
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93. Amount advanced.— The quantities of grain advanced to cultivators were as 
follows •/ — 



Tons. 

Up to the 10 th June 

„ 10th July - - . 

„ 10th August 

„ lOtli September 

,, 10th October 

- 14,412 

- 45,376 

- 82,935 

- 102,828 
- 107,877 


It is believed that the recipients of this grain were about 400,000 people, 

94. Value advanced and recovered . — The value of 108,000 tons of grain at 18 seers 
per rupee amounts to Rs. 67,20,000. In Sir R. Temple’s final minute® it is estimated' 
that Rs. 62,50,000 are likely to be recovered ; and from a subsequent passage' it appears 
that this was based on an estimate that 85 per cent, of the value of the grain would be 
repaid : the value must therefore have been estimated at Rs. 73,50,000. Besides the 
grain, Rs, 46,00,000 in cash were advanced to planters, zemindars, traders, &c., and this, 
was expected, would be repaid in full, making a total recovery of Rs. 1,08,50,000. A 
return prepared by the Government of Bengal for the use of the Famine Commission in 
February 1879 shows somewhat different figures : — 

Rs. 

Advanced in cash - , _ 35,86,800 

„ gvaia (value) - - - 69,68,440 

Total - - 1,05,54,740 

Of this up to July 1877 — 


Recovered - 

f Cash 

L Value of grain - 

Rs. 

- 29,77,261 
' 59,20,327 

Rs. 

• 

- Total 

- 

- 88,97,588 

Written oflt as j 
irrecoverable 1 

f Cash 

L Value of grain - 

-• 1,43,175 
4,892 



Total 

• 

- 1,48,067 

Balance® - j 

r Cash 

Value of grain - 

- 5,64,828 

- 9,54,268 



Total 

- 

- 15,09,086 


Out of which about three lakhs have been since collected, and twelve lakhs are still, 
outstanding. If the whole of this sum is paid in, the amount recovered will fall very 
little below Sir R. Temple’s estimate. 

95. General Considerations on the Szibject. — On the whole, considering the hurry 
and confusion of the time, the impossibility of investigating the security offered by the 
applicants and even the fact of their necessity, and the profuse way in which advances 
were given, or, according to some accounts, mrced* on the people, it must be admitted 
that the extent to which they have been repaid is creditable to the honesty and self- 
respect of the ryots. But this should not blind us to the danger of the precedent,* or to 
the cost at which this relief was given. The grain advanced cost the Government 

' B. B. II, 107. (T.) * 16. II, 110. 

The Districts -where the heaviest balances remain are — 

Rs. 

IMuzaffarpur . - . . - , . - - 4,04,861 

■ Dnrbhanga _ - - , . 1,76,905 

Saran - * - - ■ - 1,34,758 

Monghyr 1,78,411 

Santhal Parganas - - - - 1,03,794 

Manbhuin , - - ... 1,57,898 

* See Eeply tO Famine Commission by Mr. Hodgkiason, Collector of Saran. “Not only was the power of 
“ trade griatly neutralised, but the people became demoralized and reckless, seeing the extraordinary exertions 
“ of Government to get rid apparently of as much grain as possible, by some means or other. Besides the 
iudneement to take advances held out by fixing low prices on the grain, the people were practically led to 

« believe it was almost their duty to take advances, and that a paternal Government would 

“ never demand repayment. The bitterness of feeling aroused by the realisation of these advances may be 
“ inferred from my predecessor’s remark in his aunnal report for 1876-77, viz., that they would sooner die of 
“ Cimine than bo again induced to take advances from Government.” Mr. Kirkwood, too, (Bhagalpur) thinks 
(thou''h approving the system generally) that it was overdone, and “ many persons thus .supported themselves 
“ in semi-idleness who should have been labouring on the roads.” 
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Us. 1,45,40,000, uiul out of this about Rs. 61,00,000 have been recovered, making a loss 
to Government of Rs. 84,00,000; it cost therefore Rs. 21 per head to relieve 

400.000 cultivators. If they, including their families, were all in grievous want, or in 
danger of starvation, and if they received relief in no other form, this would be no 
excessive expenditure; but it is clear from the reports that many of them received 
relief in other forms also, and that the theory of personal knowledge talcing the place of 
any test, to some extent broke down. The cultivators in their turn had to pay a severe 
penalty for their readiness to apply for advances ; if they were forced to sell grain at 
thirty seers to repay what they had borrowed at eighteen seers, they have sold 

165.000 tons in order to repa}' the loan of 95,000 tons. The danger of offering to an 
imj)rovidcnt people too tempting opportunities for getting advances which they will have 
to repay at a great sacrifice, is one that should be seriously thought of on any recurrence 
of similar circumstances. 


Miscellankous. 

96. Emigration. — In the Resolution of November 7th, 1873, the Viceroy expressed 
a hope that labourers might be induced to emigrate to such places as the tea districts of 
Assam and to British Burma. For the cost of the Burmese experiment 50,000/. Avas 
set aside, and a special officer, acquainted with emigration affairs, appointed to 
superintend tlic arrangements ; but the outcome of all the efforts made in this direction 
was lamcntabl 3 ’ small. Up to the cud of December 1874, 5,526 emigrants Avere sent off 
at a cost of about Rs. 19* a head, “and the class of people Avho actually consented to 
“ go Avas not of much value to employers of labour. The emigrants gave a great deal 
“ of trouble; and the experiment Avas most linsatisfaccoiy as far as Burma Avas 
“ concerned.- It Avas even more unsatisfactory as regarded Assam. The tea planters 
were uiiAvilling to enter into contracts Avith emigrant-coolies, especially during a j’ear 
of scarcity ; it Avas evident that unless liberal bounties Avere alloAA'ed and a large 
recruiting staff entertained, no success Avould be obtained ; and the scheme Avas abandoned 
in Januaiy 1874. 

97. Prices. — With regard to prices, there is very little to be said, seeing that they 
Avere artificially kept doAvn b^' the presence of the Government granaries aud the resolu- 
tion to open these for the use of the labourers, aud ultimately for sale to the general 
public, Avhenever the market rates rose to 10 seers per rupee. But in the earlier months, 
before these preparations Avere complete, indications existed Avhich led observers to the 
belief that prices Avonld have risen very higli had it not been for the import of the 
GoA'crnnient grain. Sir R. Temple says“ — 

“ In some places” (of Xorth Beliar) “ the price of rice Avas a rupee for 9, S, or 7 seers ; in other 
places, it aa'os even 1 rupee for G and u seers, Avhich rates indicated famine. In other places, there Avas no 
price quoted, as the article was not procurable at all.” 

And throughout the period of famine the prices at Patna and its neighbourhood Avere 
sufficient to make it Avorth Avhile for priA'ate trade to pour in by railtvay Irom the Punjab, 
the North-Western Provinces, from Oudh and Central India, aud from LoAver Bengal, 
nearly 400,000 tons of grain. 

98. Effects of lowering the Railway Freight. — The order reducing the freight of food 
grain on the raihvays by one half, or to ^ of a pie per maund per mile, or one anna per 
100 miles, Avas in force from the 1st November 1873 to the 1st August 1874 ; Government 
paying to the raihvay companies as compensation the amount foregone by them, or one 
anna per maund, or Rs. 1-12 per ton for 100 miles. The total sum paid as compensation 
Avas stated* to be Rs. 45,30,000. It is not said hoAv this calculation was made : but in 
March Mr. Bernard had e.stimated® that every ton travelled 400 miles on an average. 
If this estimate hold good, the amount paid represents 647,000 tons brought in by 
private trade. If the compensation Avas paid (as estimated above, paragraph 60) on 

383,000 tons, then each ton of grain travelled on an aA^erage nearly 700 miles. Against 
this expenditure may be set the profit brought to the Government by the increased railway 
traffic Avhich the famine created, and Avhich Sir R. Temple calculated at Rs. 63,23,150.'* 

• JJ. B. II, 125. (T.) Only 1,199 of these were from Behni*. See Mr. Toynbee’s reply to Famine 
Commission. 

- GoA'ernment of Bengal, to Famine Commission, dated 8th February 1879. 

* B, B. II, 82. (T.) 

‘ Ib. II, 110, (T.) But in Colonel Dickon’s note of 29tli November 1875, it is stated as Ks. 45,60,000. 

s Ib. I, 234. 

“ Of tins, GoA’ornment paid Es. 33,30,000 for the transport of its oavu grain. The net iuciease on all 
ralhvaj's in India, excluding the above sum, Avas Bs. 6,70,000 for 1874-75 (vide Colonel Dickens’ note, lU 
sitpraX 
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The Government of India recorded/ in the Resolution of ISth February 18/5, that 
the effect of the measure had been “ to stimulate the importation of grain by railway 
“ into the distressed tracts;” but there is nothing to show in what way it was believed 
to have acted, whether by making it profitable to despatch grain Jroin great distances 
which under the_ higher rate of freight would have baen prohibitory, or by putting 
additional profit into the pockets of the despatchers who would have found the trade 
sufficiently advantageous even at the ordinary rates of freight. 

99 . Treatment of Subjects of Native States. — It was at one time feared that Nepal 
would have to be added to the famine-stricken area and the question arose how far 
the people of that country were entitled to share in the measures of relief designed for 
Bengal. Sir R. Temple decided that if Nepalese subjects applied for work on relief^ 
they should be treated in the same manner as Britisli subjects, even though their number 
were thought likely to be as large as half a luillion (see paragraph 47j, and that grain 
should be supplied to the Nepalese Government at cost price. But in the end it was 
found that only 1,000 tons of grain were applied for on these terms, and the Nepalese 

' got through their difficulties without any further assistance. 

100. Lesson for future Guidance drawn by the Supreme Government. — The Govern- 
ment of India reviewed Sir Richard Temple’s final Minute in a Resolution® dated 
18th February 18/5, and drew the following conclusions for the guidance of future 
administrators from the experience gained in 1874. The first point dwelt on was the 
necessity of obtaining early and complete reports of the extent of any failure of the 
crops, and of the probable consequences on the food-supply of the people. The next was 
the importance of strengthening the district staff, so as to set the officers free to learn 
the actual condition of the people. With regard to relief-works it was laid down that 
“ large works should be opened at once, smaller local works subsequently, as the 
“ necessity for them arises. When the distress becomes extensive, it. is essential that 
“ employment should be available near the usual homes of the people.” When the 
numbers are very large, “ piece-work is preferable to other methods for their payment.” 
In the most distressed districts “ the tests of cooked food and* of poof-houses are 
inapplicable.” The giving advances to cultivators was found very useful. The food-supply 
should be looked to, and “ where there is a great deficiency, and good reason to bdieve 

• that the traders will be unable to meet that deficiency, it may be right for the State 
to intervene for the purpose of supplementing the general food supply. In doing 
this, it was better to draw supplies from a distance, and to try by private 
arrangement with merchants rather than for Government to appear openlv in the 
market. Great advantage has resulted from reducing the railway I’ates for, the' carriage 
of grain. 

No doubt the quantity of grain imported had been excessive ; but for that the Govern- 
ment of India was solely responsible. 

" Having to deal with so vast a population, whose support depended upon many uucertain contingencies, 
it would have been imprudent not to have been prepared to meet larger demands than thoso which 
were actually made upon the Government. If a substantial reserve had not been provided, the 
'} success of the relief operations would probably have been attributed rather to good fortune than to 
foresight. The experience of last year shows the necessity of such a reserve. In the beginning of 
September 1871 very "reat apprehensions were felt that the scarcity would bo prolonged. This was 
only averted by a fall of rain at the very last moment wiien it could have been of use to allow the 
whiter crops to be sown; and if tho rain had not then fallen, the rice in reserve would have been 
urgently required. It must not be forgotten that on previous occasions it has occurred that a 
second year of drought has followed the first.” 

Discussion of the results of the Famine Ad.ministration. 

101. Statistical summary of expenditure and relief . — The following statement shows 
the cost of the famine according to the figures drawn up by Sir R. Temple on the 
31st October 1874, and two columns have been added to compare therewith the estimates 
which were made at two intermediate periods. It is instructive to observe how the 
expenditure increased as the principles of relief relaxed and the measures adopted grew 
in liberality and breadth. The figures in the column for actuals are taken from the 
Budget statement of 1875-76,* except those for advances recovered, which are from 
paragraph 94. The Budget Statement takes no notice of advances on either side of the 


•B. B.II,64. =>/A.I,223. 3/5.11,61. 

‘See pugo the Budget Statement of 1376-77, p. 84, liow’ever without giving details, states the net 
expenditure at Its. 6,76,85,330 including Bs. 65,60,000 brought to account in the preceding year omitted till 
then. Against this set-oCf is allowed of Ks. 17,00,000 from increased Railway Traffic, leaving a total cJiargc 
of Its. 6,53,85,330, or six and a half million sterling. 
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account, but notes that about half a million farther was expended out of Provincial or 
Local Puiuls. 


Expenditure. 


Items. 

Estimate of 
■ith March. 

Kstiiuate of 
13th April. 

Sir R. Temple's 
figures. 

Actuals (ns 
far as kuotrn). 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

!Rs. 

Special Establishmonts ... 

5,00,000 

13,50^000 

12,00,000 

25,00,000 

Promotion of private grain tnulc - 

15,00,000 

34,00,000 

45,30,000 

45,60,000 

Relief-works .... 

1,00,00,000 

2,53,00,000 

1,28,00,000 

1,10,80,000 

„ exeliuletl from local or private 

fvnuls. 


— 

— 

65,60,000 

Grants in aid of private works 

5,00,000 

5,00,000 

1,00,000 

— 

Uarkhanga State Railway ... 

— 

20,00,000 

10,00,000 

14,50,000 

Goreriiiiiciit grain piirchasu 

3,00,00,000 

3,78,40,000 

.4,40,00,000 

4,47,06,000 

„ „ transport ... 

1,44,50,000 

1,75,00,000 

1,76,00,000 

31,40,000 

1,76,28,000. 

„ reserve transport train 

— 

18,00,000 

31,50,000 

Charititbic relief .... 

10,00,000 

20,00,000 

28,00,000 

31,71,000 

Advances to v.cmindars, traders, &e. 

50,00,000 

50,00 000 

46,00,000 

46,00,000 

Unforeseen . - - ■ - 

15,00,000 

1 

— 

— 

Total expenditure - 

0,14,50,000 

9,67,50,000 

9,17,70,000 

9,94,05,000 


llECEIPTS. 


Item-i. 

Estimate of 

4th March. 

Estimate of 
13th April. 

Sir It. Temple’s 
figures. 

Actuals (as 
fur as known). 

Sales of grain to litboiirers and the public 

Sales of gniin to Relief Comniiitees - 
Sales of reserve gniin in Ciilcutta - 
Sales of surplus grain in tliu interior. 
Recoveries of cash advances to traders, xo- 
i)iiiidnr.e, &c. 

Recoveries of pricu of grain advanced to ryots 
^lisecllancous .... 

Increased Rttilway profits 

Rs. 

j. 1,50,00,000! 

Rs. 

1,83,30,000 

15,00,000 

1 37,80,000 
^ 45,00,000 

71,40,000 

Rs. 

95.00. 000 

27.00. 000 
r 7,00,000 

\ 30,00,000 
46,00,000 

62.50.000 
5,00,000 

63.23.000 

Rs. 

1 

2,62,40,000' 

31.00. 000 

40.00. 000 

Total receipts 

Net expenditure - 

1.50.00. 000 

5.00. 00.000 

3,52,50,000 

6,15,00,000 

3,35,73,000 

5,82,00,000 

3,33,40,000 

6,61,00,000 


' This incluilvs >ulus uf suriilus stonss, carriago, and steamers, and probably also tho recoveries of pries of grain advanced to 
ryots, us far as tlicii kno<rn. 


At this cost 735,000 labourers were employed for nine mouths ; 452,000 were gratui- 
tously fed for six months; 118,000 tons were sold during a period of seven months (April 
to October) ; and assuming that each person bought 1^ lbs. a day or 315 lbs. during 
the seven months, this quantity would supply 870,000 persons with food. If, again, a 
quarter of the labourers on relief-works were purchasers, there wei-e about 700,000 of the 
public who benefited by the sale of Government grain at two-thirds of the cost price. 
The number who received advances of grain has been estimated at about 400,000 culti- 
vators, or, including their families, 2,000,000 souls ; and the number who benefited by 
the advances of cash to zemindars, traders, &c., was roughly estimated at 500,000. The 
following, therefore, is the number who in one form or another received relief: — 


• 

Number. 

Period. 

By relief-works 

735,000 

9 months. 

,, gratuitous relief - - - 

452,000 

6 „ 

„ sales of grain 

700,000 

7 » 

„ advances of grain 

- 2,000,000 


,, ,, cash - - 

500,000 

7 „ 

Total 

- 4,387,000 



or about 25 per cent.- of the population of the famine tract, as estimated in 
paragraph 19- 

2 ilr. Kirkwood states that at one time fully 80 per cent, of the population of some parts in the North of 
Bhngalpiir were subsisting on Government relief in some form or other. 

Y 90G. T 


























102. District details of expenditure and relief. — The relief ailininialcred may be shown 
ill a different way, and the amount received in caeli District can be more easily compared, 
by assuming that the relief lusted for seven months, that each person who bought or 
received an advance of grain got 2:i seers fora month’s consumption, or iGl seers for 
seven months, at which rate every ton sold or advanced relieved almost seven pcr.sons : 
and similarly that every one who received an advance of cash received relief at the rate of 
1 anna a day, or lie. l-M a month ; so that every sum of Ils. 13-2 thus advanced relieved 
one person. This is the assumption made in iMr. MaeDonneU’s book, and it is subject 
only to one flaw, viz., that the labourers who received wages in cash also bought grain 
and thus ajipear twice over in the number of relieved. By the system of calculation 
adopted ill the table it appears that iti the most distressed tracts 2,(jU0,000, or 1 7 per 
cent, of the entire population, were relieved for seven months continuously, in the le.ss 
distressed tracts o-lZj-'iOO, or 3 per cent., were .so relieved. If it be assumed that half the 
labouring population bought Government grain and are shown twice over, these numbers 
will be reduced to 2,200,000 and o 12,000 respectively, or 1.") and 2*9 respectively : — 


l)i!iriiicr:i. 



(iraiu 

Tniti. 

Siirptu* 


Scrr.f Mosih*. 

lJtlt.V fOK 

iVr Cl ut. 


ItlU'ltK'IUlttl 

Ton<i. 

( <1. 

u*. 


llrib f* 1 .ttitl linii). 

j r-rw,. 

ta 

Siiraii - - ■ 

Darbliuu^'a 
.Ariizaflariiitr- 
niiagalpur (North lialO- 
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103. The good side : no mortalitj/. — One result at least was attained by this lavish 
administration of relief that there was absolutely no mortality from starvation. As might 
have been expected in a matter to which public attention was so riveted, every death 
that could possibly be attributed to starvation was eagerly canvassed, and its causes 
closely investigated ; but at the outside not mure than 22 deaths could be said to have 
even been accelerated by hunger. Another point which may be noticed with satisfaction 
is that there seems to have been no permanent evil effect left on the minds and habits, 
of the people; with one or two exceptions, such as have been noticed at Bard wan, they 
seem to have shown no willingness to continue to be treated ns paupers, but to have gone 
back to their fields and ordinary occupations as soon as the first harvest was ripe. 

104. The other side: the means disproportioned to the end. — But it is not sutiicient for 
the advocates of a new policy, which deserts the old landmarks and cuts itself adrift from 
past experience, to prove that they effected their purpose : it is necessary also to show 
that the means employed were proportionate to the end aimed at, and that the resources 
of the State Avere not unduly Avasted. In this respect the administration of the Bengal 
famine of 1874 can hardly be justified. A fcAv paragraphs may Avell be dcA’oted, at the 
conclusion of this section, to considering (1) AA’hat Avould be the effect on the finances of 
India if the principles of 1874 had been folloAved throughout the century ; (2) hoAv far 
those principles can be pronounced to haA*c been correct in their application to the facts 
of 1873-74 ; (3) Avhether they Avere correct under any circumstances, or Avere altogether 
untenable. 
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U);). Cost of' other /amines, if treated on the Bengal system . — It hns been shown that 
on the relief of si populsition of 17 millions who were believed to be visited by severe 
famine, the sum of six million sterling; was spent. Let it be assumed that this rate of 
expeiuliture was si proper one,' and thsit a similar rate would have been proper in all the 
greater famines with which riulia has been afllicted during the present century. Such 
a comparison must needs be a rough one, for the famines varied in intensity, and the 
circumstances of the dilVerent psirts aillictcd were diilcrent ; but without wishing to push 
the sirgiunent too far, anil with sill reservations made, the following table fairly represents 
what the expenditure on these famines would have been, had they been treated as that 
of Hehar was treated in IS7-1 : — 
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Wheresis l/. millions bterling sictusilly was <pcnt, more than .‘M million sterling would 
hsive been >pent in relieving famine, 'fhe siddition of .‘JO millions to the debt of India 
would have increased the sumusil expenditure by a million and a half; and though it is 
too much to ssiy that the finances could not have borne the strain, still undoubtedly it 
would have been severely felt. 

MK). Error of the forecast : e.rtent and degree of the famine overrated . — But the 
piemise on which the preceding psu'sigi-aph is bsiscd, fir., that a population of 17 millions 
was in danger of bcisig visited with severe famine, is one that cannot be altogether 
siccepled. it hsis been inside clear that the forecast of the Local Government was 
uimccesssirily gloomy, ai:d that the estimates of the stocks in reserve, of the crops raised 
in 187:1-71, Sind of the power of the population to endure scarcity, were much too low. 
Lsiter inquiries, imperfect as they are, have shown that even in the districts which were 
hardest hit the deficiency of food was much slighter than had been supposed. The 
Government of India, in the closing Uesolulion of iSth February 18/5, ~ admitted this 
to some extent. They wrote — 

Paha. 10. — “The aiiticiiiatioii of tliu ellects uf the sraicity was lomul to be somewhat greater than 
the reality, from two causes. The stoeli of food in tlic hands of the people turned out to be larger 
than was autieipated ; and siillieieiit allowance was not made for the extraordinary exertions which 
were u.-cd by the cultivators to grow a greater ipiaiitity than usual of the grain crops which ripen in 
the autumn. It was imuossililu to reckon beforehand npon either of these eircuinstanccs ; but the 
experienee that has now houn gained shows, yiVst, that where a scarcity follows a fair season considerable 
supplies of fooil will prehahly he in the possession of tho people ; and, therefore, sullicicnt time may be 


' No (leiiht it may ho iirgi.-d that the greater [)art of the iiciigal expenditure was duo to tho importation of 
grain, a policy whieli in sotiio of tlio iirevioiis famines was nimucessary. Hut nitkough the arguments of 1873 
could Imrdly liave heeii ajiplied in tliat year to tlie Upper Provineos, they would ussurodly liavo been held 
applicable, by the perauns wile wero eonviiieed by them, to nil parts of India, in tho years whon railway 
eummuuivatiuns wero not fully develo])U(l ; that i.s in every previous famine, except that in tho North-TVestern 
Provinces and Punjab, in 18(}8*(>9. Moreover, on tho other hand, ono inensuro of relief was cut off from 
liengal which lias always been applied in other Provinces, viz., romission of rovenuo : it was impossible to 
advoeato this in liengal, whereiLS in some Provinces it hud been tho chief or only lucusuro of relief, and out of 
the •l.'i? lakhs uf rupees expended on past famines 172 lakhs wero remissions of rovenuo. If tho Bengal 
i-ettlument had nut been u permanent one, thcro can bo little doubt (from tho precedent of Orissa in 1867) that 
another two millions would Imvo been added to the Govornment expenditure. As it was, Es. 28,649 were 
remitted in the .Santhal District and Rs. 308 in Singlibhum. 

“B.B. 11,62. 
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reckoned upon for the purpose of organising the relief which may ultimately be required ; and, secondlj/, 
that the cultivators of the soil in India are able and willing to make considerable alterations in their 
agriculture for the sake of increasing the food-supply at the earliest possible moment, by which means 
the period over which the scarcity ivould otherwise extend is considerably shortened.” 

107. Attempt to frame an ex-postfacto estimate of the real area of the Famine. It is 

impossible now, with the imperfect information which still exists as it did then, to state 
with precision, or in such a way as to carry conviction, what the limits are within which 
severe famine, if it existed at all, would probably have been confined ; but there are 
many indications which lead to the conclusion that the area of extreme distress was the 
basin of rice land lying along the edge of the Tarai, in the north of Champdran, 
Muzaffavpur, Darbhanga, and Bhagalpur. This is the tract where rice is the prevailing 
crop, and it was the winter rice alone that failed extensively. Elsewhere it is clear that 
the purchasing power of the people, and the activity and enterprise of trade, were 
underrated. In Saran and the southern parts of Champaran and Tirhut there was no 
catastrophic failure of the crop : in Dinajpur, Purneali, Rangpur, and Bogra the people 
could hardly be got to accept direct relief even at extravagant rates of pay ; all they 
would consent to do was to buy grain below the market price ; and all through the 
famine these districts were exporting food grains briskly. No emigration existed to more 
favoured tracts even on the part of those who have no permanent tie to their homes and 
no share in the village organization. With a very few exceptions, no signs of emaciation 
were seen. There are many indications which combine to show that in these tracts, at 
any rate, the pressure of famine was not severely felt. 

108. Importance of an ojccnrate forecast. — Now this mistaken estimate was responsible 
for two things : first, for the vast scale of preparations made for the relief of tracts and of 
whole districts which were not severely affected ; secondly, for the doctrine that all tests 
ought to be abolished, a doctrine which sprung from the belief that in a country where 
almost every one was famine-stricken thei-e could hardly be such a thing as an unworthy 
applicant for relief. Thus, on a review of the whole proceedings, the main lesson to be 
learnt from the history of this famine seems to be the immense iinportanee of a sound 
and accurate forecast ; and in order to secure this, the main and all-essential requisite is 
a complete system of agricultural statistics based on a field-survey. 

109. Discussion of the jiolicy of importation. — Even if the forecast had been correct, 
and the threatened famine as severe as was supposed, there are two leading details of the 
system of relief, the propriety of which may be canvassed ; these are (1) the policy of 
Government importation, (2) the substitution of personal knowledge for self-acting tests. 
As to the first, it is difficult and hardly necessary to give' an opinion. The opinion of 
the local officers seems to have been unanimous that in the northern parts of Behar 
private trade would not have thrown in gi-ain in sufficient quantities to supply the 
wants of the people. Against this it has been urged that under all the disadvantages of 
Government competition and its almost monopoly of the transport. Sir G. Campbell did 
see grain brought by private traders into Darbhanga, and that no greater difficulties 
existed here than were overcome by the merchants who in 1877 carried grain to the 
south of Kaladgi and Belgaum, to Harpanhalli in the Bellary District, and to Shimoga 
in Mysore. But the fact remains that the action of Government itself prevented this 
•question from being brought to the test of experience, and no one can say with certainty 
what the results would have been had private trade been left to itself. Moreover, it is 
•generally agreed that, now that these northern distriets have been opened out by the 
Darbhanga State Railway and by improved communications, the necessity of Government 
importation can never recur. That more grain was imported even to North Behar than 
was necessary, that much was thrown into places commanded by the railway and the 
river, where private trade might certainly have been relied on, and that the principle of 
making provision against a possible second failure' of the rains was a mistaken one, arc 
matters on which opinions can hardly be said to differ. 

1 10. The effect of the abolition of tests. — As to the second point, it may be safely 
declared that* the famine of 18/3 does not establish the principle that it is possible to 
organise a system under which the relieving officers shall be able to judge, solely by 
personal knowledge, of the wants of the applicants. However excellent and efficient the 
inspecting establishment was, there is nothing to show that it would not have been 
desirable for them to employ the test of work as a condition of relief in the case of all 
who were able to work ; and it is obvious that if this had been done it would have left 
the officials freer to inquire into the circumstances of the residuum who were unable to 
work. It is admitted that the relieving officers found it impossible to test the reality of 
the wants of ryots who applied for advances, and yet it is easier to obtain personal 
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kuDwloilge of the clrciuui'lancos of iulmi who possess some liuulcd property, than of those 
who possess none. It is admitted that they could not judge as to rejection or admission 
by tlie appearance of the applicants, because, with a few exceptions in March and 
April, all looked sleek and well-to-do. It is admitted that the wages given on the 
relief-works were often larger than could be earned in non-famine years, and that the? 
pauper was able to buy more ibod than the frugal and industrious self-supporting 
labourer. These considerations, coupled with the fact that a far greater proportion of 
the population was in receipt of relief than has ever been knowji before or after, cannot 
but throw great doubt on the wisdom of the policy pursued ; and seem to compel the 
eonelusii>u that it would have been wiser for the Government to have enforced the old 
and approved policy of restricting its assistance in the great majority of cases io the 
giving of employment on large and useful public works. 


.Si;crio.\ II. — North- Wkstkux Puovi.Nciis. 


1. (rt'/u:ial o/'/'mni/io IrncJ . — The North-Western Provinces felt but slightly 

the elleeis of the drought which was causing so much sullcring in Behar. There were 
two separate distressed areas. Pirst, the Sub-Himalayau tract in the east of the 
province, comprising the northern portion of the districts of Gorakhpur and Basti. 
Mere, as in Norlhein Behar and Bengal, the main crop of the year and the common 
food of the people is the winter rice, and that cro[) fiiilcd generally for want of ram. 
.\d joining these two districts, there was also a certain amount of sullcring in Ghazipur, 
a liistrict of very dense population, and where among certain classes of the people 
poverty is chronic, 'fhe second tract includes most of Bimdelkhaud, that is, Jhansi, 
Banda', and llamirpur. 'I’he agricultural population of this tract had been struggling 
with a succe.s>ion of bad years, which had impoverished landlord and tenant, Avhile the 
cultivated area had in many parts been seriously diminished by the spread of kans grass. 
'I'lnis the bad autumn haru'.st of 187^1 found the people at the end of tlicir resources, 
'f he southern part of Mirzapur, a hilly and thinly-peopled country, may be classed with 
this tract. 

'I’lie following table .shows the area and population of both the famine tracts : — 



An'Kcn;t> rinino.v. 

Area, S>j. Mile.*. IVjiuUilioii. 

' 

Noillicni purtioit 
lia-ti, Ni'lllii-rn p<jrli>>ii 
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llniiiirpiir .... 

. . . - 

Mir/.:ipiir (cinitli) ... 
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t 

2,02S GSG,00n 

1,1. jS GO 1,000 

.*>32 1 352,000 

2,90S 697,000 

3G7 : 95,000 

1,5G7 317,000 

2,G32 ! 173,000 

11,15)2 . 2,921,000 

1 


*J. lluins of 187;J.— The rainy season of 1873 began late and ended early.* Some 
slight slmwers fell, after dust-storms, about the middle of June. Then the hot westerly 
winds set in again, and lasted till the rains broke on the 2nd of Jul 3 \ They ceased 
early, closing on the 9th September in Banda, and by the iSth of September the rainy 
season was everywhere at an end. It had been interrupted by sevaral breaks, and the 
deficiency of j'ainfall and the oflect of its too early cessation were especially felt in the 
rice-growing eastern districts. The following table compares the rainfall of 18/3 in 
these parts with the average rainfall for a number of years ; — 


Kaiiifall, iu Indies. 


Uistriut. 

1873. 

AvcRIgC. 

lleuarcs 

- 36'2C 

40-40 1 

Gorakhpur 

- 39-60 

4G-3G J 

llasti 

- 23-7 

-19-76 


Averai'e of 
20 years. 
Average of 
10 years. 


’ Ailiuinistration Koport, N.M’.P., 1873-74, pp. 2, 3. 
*T 3 
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The Benares and Gorakhpur figures for 1873 include the rainfall up to the 1st April 
1S7-1-, and thus represent the deficiency as less than it really was. 

The Gorakhpur district is the only one for which the monthly figures are obtainable. 
They are as follows : — 



The result of this deficiency of the monsoon was that in all the eastern districts the 
kharif crop was short, and the rabi crop was sown with unfavourable prospects, and on a 
smaller area than usual. But where a late winter rice crop is grown, and is followed by 
a rabi crop of coarse grain, such as grain or pulse, which is the case in the northern parts 
of Gorakhpur and Basti, the early cessation of rain meant a general failure of the year’s 
crop ; and the authorities of the North-Western Provinces, knowing how similar the 
character of this tract was to the character of that part of Behar in which the expectation 
of a most grievous famine was then filling the minds of the people, began to make 
preparations for a somewhat similar calamity. 

3. Good effect of the winter rain. — Everything, however, depended on the winter 
rains, which always make the difference between a bad and a good harvest ; and this 
year, the ground having been drier than usual at sowing time, the harvest without them 
would have been exceptionally poor. The rain held off unusually late, and in January 
a frost, such as had not been known for years, set in, and continued for some days, and 
burnt up the pulses, peas, and more delicate crops. “ At last, however, the long- 
“ delayed rain fell in the first week of February, and the heavy calamity which seemed 
“ to be impending was averted. Though too late to do all the good which it might 
“ have done had it fallen at the usual time, it was of incalculable benefit, and through its 
“ influence a year of high prices was substituted for a year of famine.”^ 

4. Remission and suspension of revenue. — In the worst part of the Gorakhpur district, 
the IMaharajganj Tahsil, half the rabi instalment of revenue was remitted, ‘ and some 
moderate arrears were allowed to accrue, no one being unduly pressed to pay his revenue 
in the distressed districts. The remissions in Gorakhpur amounted to Rs. 67,869; 
besides which over Rs. 30,000 were remitted during this and the following year in the 
trails- Jumna districts, partly on account of the drought of 1873, and partly because of 
the impoverished state of that part of the country. Similarly, the excise revenue in this 
province and also in Oudh fell off considerably ; but it is impossible to say what exact 
sum should be attributed to the effects of the scarcity. 

5. Prices. — Prices did not, as a rule, range so high as to indicate famine." In 
.Gorakhpur and Basti wheat in March and April sold at 14 seers per rupee, barley and 
grain being considerably higher. Rice, however, rose to 11 seers in February, and 
101- from .April to June, in Gorakhpur; in Basti it was at 9 seers in February and 
March, and at 8y in April, IMay, and June. The ordinary rate would be about double 

) this, or l6 seers per rupee. 

6. Encour(i<remenf of private trade. — It was urged here, as in Behar, that the 
distressed tracts were in the habit of exporting, not of importing, that no food stocks 
existed, and no crop had been harvested, and that private trade would not supply the 
deficiency. Sir W. Muir would not entertain the idea of Government importation, but 
preferred to stimulate private trade by advances of money. In Gorakhpur advances 
were mude without interest, repayable in a year, to traders who undertook to store grain 
in specified places, such grain being purchasable by the Government at a price fixed, so as 
to cover the expenses of the. trader; while those who preferred to import grain for side 
at their own discretion received advances repayable without interest in six months. The 
ipiaatity stored under the former plan was 90,865 maunds, and under the latter plan 
lu,7()t» maunds were imported. No actual use was, however, made of the stored grain, 
the capabilities of the country, turning out to be greater than was expected ; and of the 
sums thus advanced Rs. 14, *200 had to be remitted ultimately, to cover- the losses of 
the traders and the damage done to the grain. Besides these sums, advances tvere 
made to zemindars and ryots to buy seed-grain; the amount thus advanced was 
Us. *)l.47u in Gorakhpur, Us. 43,'209 in Basti, and about Rs. 20,000 in Mirzapur.’ All 
this w;v» ultimately recovered. 

•• I!. 1}. II, I*. 13;.'. -iA. ir, pp. 13G-7. ay*. IX, pp. J33andllO. 
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7. Relief-works. — Wages . — The system on which the Government proposed to deal 
with the famine was the same as had been adopted in 1861 and 1868:^ relief-works 
were to be started to employ the able-bodied poor, and those who were' unable to work 
were to be relieved by private charity, which the State should assist, but should not bear 
the whole burden. The execution of all relief-works was made over- in February 1874 
to the Public Works Department all were to be carried on on the daily wage system, 
and a Resolution issued on the lOtli February fixed the rate of wage. The maximum 
was to be li annas for a man, 1 anna for a woman, and i- anna for a child ; and below 
this maximum the rate was to vary with the price of food, so as to be sufl3.cient to ehaGle 
each person to buy the following quantities : — ■ 



Vlour. 

Vegetables. 


oz. 

oz. 

Adult male 

- 16 

4 

„ female or child above 10 

- 12 

2 

Child under 10 

- 8 

2 


Looking at the Gorakhpur and Basti prices of the time, it was ruled that the rate 
of wage for those districts should be (in the local Gorakhpur! pice, of which 5 go to an 
anna,) 6 to a man, 4 to a woman, 3 to a child. ^ 

In Ghazipur a higher rate was paid than even the maximum sanctioned by Govern- 
ment : men got If annas, women If annas, children f anna. In February and April 
these rates were successively lowered, till in May they were fixed at 1 anna, f, and 
f an anna. 

8. Increase of numbers employed. — Dining the early months the numbers employed 
on the relief-works continued low, and when tlie spring harvest came in they diminished 
rapidly. In Ghazipur they fell from 3,000 in the end of February to 800 in the middle 
of April ; in Mirzapur from 2,000 in February to 300 in March ; in Banda from 7,000 or 
8,000 in March to 900 in April ; in Gorakhpur and Basti alone there was no decrease. 
Early in April the numbers were 80,000 in the two districts ; and by the beginning of 
April they had risen to 219)000. One reason for this was, that the area sown with rabi 
had been so small in those parts.® 

“ But the largo and increasing proportion of women and children could not escape notice, and there 
were considerable doubts as to tho extent of the distress which prevailed. On the one band, it seemed 
that the relief-works might be popular on account of the difficulty of exacting a full day’s labour from 
the croAvds Avho thronged to them, and the liberty they enjoyed, and oh account of the wages being 
paid in cash at a time Avlien agi-icultural labour was very slack and there was nothing else for the 
people to Avork at. On the other hand, there was the hypothesis that these Avorks were the sole refuge 
of a famished and despairing population, whose only means of supporting life Avas by tlie Avages earned 
on them. 

Sir John Strachey lost no time, after assuming the reins of government, in visiting the distressed 
districts, in order to form his opinion Avith the aid of the best local advice. The conclusion he came to 
Avas, that, on the Avhole, the fonner explanation Avas the correct one, and that there Avas not really any 
such severe distress as to deserve the name of a famine. He decided that it Avas not advisable to close 
the AVorks, but that efforts should be made to make the relief more distasteful by exacting a larger tale 
of work, and that the Avages should be reduced to the minimum Avhich Avould provide subsistence for 
the labourers. EA'idenco was adduced that the scale had, until lately, been too high, and that the 
relief-works had attracted sellers not of necessaries only, but of luxuries. The rates noAv fixed Avere 
on the scale Avhich had been introduced by the Magistrate of Grorakbpur about three weeks previously, 
the alloAvance for infants only being lessened by one-half. They AA ere — 

For a man - - - 5 Gorakhpuri pice (or 1 anna). 

For a woman - - - 4 ditto. 

For a child able to Avork - 3 ditto. 

For an infant - - 1 ditto. 

“ Thus the exclusion of all Avho Avere not in need of aid Avas left to be gradually effected by the Ioav 
rates, of Avages, and the strict demand of a fair day’s work from OA’ery labourer.” 

One result of this Avas, that a small number of labourers left the Gorakhpur Avorks 
and crossed the Gandak to join the relief-works in Champaran, where they received 
8 pice instead of 5 .* Tliere was not, however, any general emigration in spite of the 
temptation thus offered. 

9. Measures taken to reduce the numbers, and their result. — ^Lest any deserving 
persons should be depi'ived of relief by these measures, poor-houses were opened, in 

' lb. II, p. 138. 

- Jb. II, p. 137. It appears from the reply of Mr. Stoker, then Assistant Magistrate of Gorakhpur, that he 
considered himself “ absolutely prohibited from interfering Avith or gb-ing any order concei’ning the works 
“ under the charge of Department Public Works officers.” It Avas not, howeA'er, the intention of the 
Government to lay down any such principle as to the separation of the two Departments. 

SB. B. II, p. 134. ■* I'7</e Mr. Stoker’s reply to Famine Commission. 
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which cooked food was provided for all applicants unable to labour, on the condition of 
residence, and of doing such light work within the enclosure as would be given them ; 
exceptional measures of relief were sanctioned for “ pardanashin women,” or for others 
who, on account of caste or other feelings or prejudices, were prevented from accepting 
the assistance offered on these terms. - The change thus made in the system coincided 
in point' of time with an exceptionally early monsoon.^ 

“ Towards the end of May, after -a few partial showers, the demand for ngricultural labour began to 
make itself felt in Gorakhpur, and from all the works there set in a steady flow of labourers to the 
fields. On the 30th May rain fell generally throughout the district, and the numbers in daily 
attendance on relief-works, which had been 89,000 during the last week of the month, sank to 25,000 
in the first week of June, The rains had now thoroughly set in, and a few days later the last 
relief-work was closed, and the three work-houses were opened for the destitute who still claimed 
assistance.” 

The following remarks embody the conclusion arrived at by the Lieutenant-Governor 
as to the reality of the distress and as to the proper measures to be adopted in similar 
circumstances : — 

“ These events completely justified the conclusions arrived at by Sir John Strachey on visiting the 
locality, and they deserve special and prominent record on account of the importance of their bearing 
on the treatment of future famines. It appears probable that in a slack season of the year the opening 
of Government relief-works would always attract great crowds of labourers. In a season of considerable 
pressure, but not of absolute famine, the relief-works in Gorakhpur and Basti were for some weeks 
daily thronged by more than 200,000 men, Avomen, and children, who found an attraction in the light 
work, in the liberty of going at night to their houses after attending a sort of vast picnic during the 
day, and in wages earned at a time Avhen ordinarily they had no employment in the fields and had to 
live on their harvest savings. But when tlie wages were cut down to a mere subsistence allowance, 
when a full day’s labour was insisted on, and Avhen the liberty of living at their homes was threatened, 
these immense crowds melted away as rapidly as they had collected, and it was found that there was 
hardly any one who really stood in need of relief.” 

10. Statistics of the relief-works . — The returns of the numbers employed were not 
very carefully kept, and cannot be compiled with absolute accuracy from the official 
records. The monthly number? entered in the table below® are taken from the report 
of the Central Committee® where they were received from the Public Works Depart- 
ment, but they do not show all the months — only those in which relief was most 
extensive. On the whole, however, it appears, from a comparison with the casual notices 
in other reports, that they cannot be much below the mark, though somewhat too low. 


January (about) 

Average daily 
number. 

2,000 

February 

7,80G 

March - - - 

- 40,996 

April - . - 

- 133,769 

May - - - 

- 208,468 

June 

- 83,150 

Total 

- 476,189 


Looking only at the four worst months, the average number employed from March to 
^June was 119,047. 


•B. B. n, p. 135, 

2 Number of People employed on Relief 'Works in the North- Western Provinces in 1874. 


SisiaiCT. 

■Tan nary. 

I 

■g 

Pm 

f 

April. 


June. 

Total 

number 

employed. 

S3 
■< a 

Period. 

Cost per 
Head. 

Total Cost. 

Dato of tho opening 
of works. 

Dato of closing the 
works. 










Slontlis. 

Bs. A. 

P. 

Bs. 



Gorakhpur 


— 

21,825 

73,301 

78.050 

29,341 

202,480 

50,622 

4 

1 0 

0 

3,20,441 

Bnd of January - 

Middle of June* 

Basti 




50,097 

125,903 

49,935 

260,540 

01,386 

4 

1 11 

4 

1,28,557 

22n(l Januttiy 

22nd June. 

Ghazipur • 


80S 

1,247 

617 

089 

050 

4,315 

800 

5 

3 0 

3 

13,110 

Barly in February 

Lost week of July. 



about 













JTirzapiir - 

2,000 



— 

1,300 

— 


— 

— 

— 


23,130 

End of December 

21st Jimc. 

Banda 

— 

— 

3,016 

911 

329 

. 99 

6,285 

1,057 

5 

2 8 

4 


Bud of January • 

Bnd of June. 

Hamirpur 




1,326 

1,540 

1,965 

4,818 

1,600 

3 

1 4 

4 


Beginning of Feb- 

June. 














Tuary. 



B 

— 

IHI 

mm 

013 

801 

2,332 

733 

4 

2 0 

1 


March - . - 

llth July. 


■ 

0 

n]y one \ 

rotk wU 

> 180 per 

sons. 









Total - 

— 

7,806 

40,000 

133,760 

203,103 

1 83,150 


H 

B 

1 11 

0 

8,10,030 




The last three columns are taken from pp, 138-10. 


3B. B. n, pp. 157r59. 
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The total expcnclilurc ou Nvages was Rs. 8,16,630, or Rs. 1-11-5 per head per mensem : 
as however the real numbers were slightly larger than here shown, the real cost was 
slightly less, 

11. Sj/slem q/'f'raluitoU'S relief. — In February the Lieutenant-Governor (SirW. Muir) 
called a meeting in Allahabad to invito the co-operation of public charity. A Central 
Committee was formed, and subscriptions to the amount of Rs. 64,995 were collected. 
Local Committec.s were appointed iu the distressed districts, and the system of adminis- 
tering gratuitous relief was as follows : — '■ 

Rulicf was given iu tho statu of cooked and uncooked food and cash. The cooked and uncooked 
food consisted chielly of tho cheaper' grains, such as dal, bnjra, gram, barley, and common rice, and the 
llower of tlic iiui/nta tree. Tliu sick and infirm under medical direction received more nutritious diet. 
Kelief in cash was distributed principally to ftarJanas/iin women. The miscellaneous expenditure 
(where it is not otherwise stated) includes theso cash payments. It also inclndes charges for the 
eoiistrnction of poor-house.-i, Ajr the provi.sion of culinary vessels, lirewood, cotton for the employment 
of those able to spin, and medical assistance and medicines.” 

1'2. iitalislics of graluilom relief. — The poor-houses started in Gorakhpur and Basti 
niter .Sir J. .Stracltey’s visit, and mnnitgcd under the orders referred to in paragraph 9, 
were kept up at the charge of Government, and the statistics of tlic cost of these are not 
distinctly given. In both districts the number in June was about 800. In Gorakhpur 
tlie maxiinttin was reached in the end of July, when 1,500 was on the rolls; they stood 
at 1,000 in August, and rapidly diminished towards the end of the month ; and in the 
third week of .September all these poor-houses were closed. In Basti the number in 
August was Ij.'^OO, in .September 1,200; October opened with 550, and by the 21st the 
j)oor-hou.<es were closed. Of the other poor-houses, and other forms of gratuitous relief 
kept lip at the expense of public charity, the following are the statistics-’: — 
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Of the balance, Rs. 8,351 were given to sufferers by fire and inundation in different 
places, and the rest, Rs. I2,-l()0, was invested in Government paper against future 
contingencies. No contribution was asked for from Government, as the private 
subscriptions were more than sidlicient to meet all the requirements. 

13. Tul(tl cost of relief operulions . — The total cost of relief operations of all kinds was 
Rs. ‘.1,92,923, made up as follows : — 



Xu.nl)vr 

relieved. 

I’erioil. 

, Cost to 
. Goveranicat. 

Cost to tho 
Public. 

Total cost. 

Itolicf-works - . - . . 

(iratiiitou.s relief - . . _ 

Uuvenuu remitled - - . . - 

Lii.-s on advaiieus of grain - - - 

119,047 

2,760 

Months. 

•1 

9 

Rs. 

8,16,630 

41,689 

75,497 

14,200 

Rs. 

52,535 

Rs. 

8,16,630 

94,224 

75,497 

14,200 

Total - ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,00,551 


'faking the affected population at 3 millions, the cost per head was R. 0-5-6. 


> I). li. ir, i>. 1.5-1. n ui>poiirs from tliu Gorukhpiir reply to tliu l^nmino Coimuis.sion that, iu that district 
at least, uncooked food was tho rule, and that rcsidonco was uot insisted on. 

- Compiled from 13. 13. II, pp. 160-63. 
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Section III.—Oudii. 


1. Famine tract. — The northern part of tlie districts of Baraich and Gonda is a rice 
bearing tract, similar to that which adjoins it in Basti and Gorakhpur, and it was affected 
in the same way by the failure of the rains in 1873- The area distressed was about 
2,900 square miles, with a population of 750,000 but here too, as in the North- 
Western Provinces, the good spring harvest of 1874, followed as it was by early and 
favourable rains, prevented the distress from deepening into famine. 

2. Relief measures — Systetn of relief-works. — The Government resolved to meet this 
distress by providing employment on relief-works and as far as possible to discourage 
. gratuitous relief.*^ 

“ The Chief Engineer, following the practice that has obtained elsewhere, suggested that Govern- 
ment should utilise the skilled and able-bodied labor which is available in times of distress at a lower 
wage than usual by employing them on rcmuncrativo works under the department, and would have 
referred all other labourers or distressed classes of the population to tbc district authorities to be fed by 
charitable relief. Ho would allow the professional supervisors of works to administer this charitablo 
relief at poor-houses situate near the works, not as ollicors of tlie department, but as agents of tbe 
Deputy Commissioner. Hut it was clear that, under such a system, there would bo at least as much 
scope for corruption and peculation as may exist under a system which employs on works all those who 
can work. . Wo had not to deal with widespread famino actually existing : — all our efforts were directed to 
avert it. What concerned us first wore the people : the return whicii we sought was not a good 
bargain wrung out of the labourers, but the preservation of the population in such a stale of health, 
morally and physically, as to enable them at the proper time to rcsuino their ordinary occupations as if 
die recent calamitous seasons had not occurred.” 

It was decided therefore to employ all people who would come to the works, however 
feeble (even little children who could hardly lift the smallest basket of earth), and to pay 
the daily wages, fixed at the lowest scale sufficient to provide food. The following table 
shows the rates as prescribed at first and as lowered afterwards in March, when the in- 
creased numbers showed them to be too attractive : — 


Skilled diggers 
Unskilled ditto 
Carriers (mostly women), 
Children 
Infants 


Early rates. 

Later rate.s, 

2 annus 

. — 

1-i „ 

1 anna. 

1 anna 

i » 

it ,> 

- i » 

• 



3. Statistics of relief-works. — I’lie relief-works were — two irrigation tanks, a drainage 
channel, the embankment of a river, and the construction and repair of roads. ■ They 
were for the most part opened in February and were closed in July and August; but 
the numbers became very small as soon as the rains began in the end of May. In Baraich 
the highest figures were reached in February, before the lowering of the rates ; in Gonda 
the maximum was reached in May. The average monthly numbers are not recorded, 
but the following table shows the totals r'* 


1 

Total Number, 
employed for 
one day. 

! Total cost of 

1 labour. 

Rato per bend 
per month. 

Avera-o 
number ^lily. 

Period. 

Gonda ----- 

Baraich - . . - - 

Fyzabad - - - - - 

Total .... 

3,593,680 

769,046 

57,239 

Rs. 

182,512 

62,300 

2,997 

Rs. 

23,958 

5,060 

1,908 

5 months. 

3 „ 

1 mouth. 

4,409,965 

247,809 

1-11-0 

30,926 


The total cost of the works, including- establishment, compensation for land, &c., was 
Rs, 3,17,097, and the value of the work done at ordinary rates was calculated at Rs. 
1,36,604, or 43 per cent, of the expenditure. The rates for earthwork are probably 
high in these parts, as the actual cost is said to have varied from Rs. 3-12 to Rs. 8 per 
thousand cubic foot.* 


4. Grratuitous relief — On gratuitous relief the expenditure was very small. In 
FyzabadRs. 1,114 was spent ; and in Gonda a poor-house received 29,871 persons in all, 
or about 200 daily for five months. Nothing is said as to the system of management in 
these institutions. The total cost of gratuitous relief is not shown separately. Rs. 
27,000 were contributed by the Calcutta Central Committee,® but the report does not 


1 B. B. n., p. 168. ® lb. IL, p. 183. 

^76.11., 174 and 207. 


3 7S.II., p. 170. 
5 76.1].,p. 187. 












stale how this was spent. Tlio Government e.K|)ciulcd the sum of Us. 17i903 on miscel- 
laneous charges, which may have been connected witli this head, but the details are not 
given. ' 

5. AdvameSy amlsiura^e q/'ffruin. — Advances amounting to lls. 1,25,000 were made 
to help in importing grain ; and the Deputy Commissioner of Gonda laid in a stock of 
about 37,000 maunds at the cost of lls. 90,000. It was not used, and the loss on it and 
on unvecovered advances was expected to be about Rs. *10,000. 

(). licmmioii uj' rcoeiiue. — The remissions of revenue were large, amounting to one- 
fonrth ol’the whole years demand in Ryzabad.* In Gonda one-fourth of the demand of 
live parganas was remitted ; and in the rest the new assessment which would otherwise 
have been introduced was postponed. In Baraich a part of the revenue was remitted in 
si.x parganas and more was suspended. 

These remissions, however, wcie not due to the drought alone ; they were parti}' 
owing to this cause, but more to the fact tluit the revised assessment was greatly in 
excess of what had been taken before and had been imposed too suddenly before the 
subordinate share.s had been adjusted, and partly to a combination of both these causes. 
The iigurcs are- as follows : — 


Iti:ui!>sioN.s Dili: to 



Owr- 

Drought. 

Uoth ciiuses. 



Rs. 

•R.i. 


K\/4i1i:id 

• 

•1,18,894 



Ouiida • • 


2,(51,170 

a 1,24,212 

1-1,610 

lliirairh 


— 

22,072 

51,244 

•I'l.lal - 


G,83,lKil 

1,16,284 

65,854 


I’erhaps half the figure in the *1111 column should be added to column 3 to show the 
cost of tlie famine. 

7. b'timmarj/. — 'I'he total cost of the relief measures may be thus summarized : — 
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1 Xiiiubcr 

1 eiii|ihi,VK(I. 

, I’criuil. 

Cu»t 10 
Uovvrninvnt. 

Cost 

to I’ublic. 

Total Cost 



1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Relief-woiks .... 

• 

30,000 

5 

moiith.s. 

3,17,097 

— - 

3,17,097 

(■raliiitiiiw relief and iiii.'cellaneous 

- 


— 


27,000 

44,903 

Lo.-s im advaiieei and uii storage orgniiii. 

- 


— 



40,000 

1,79,211 

Re\i-iiuu remitted. ... 

- 


— 



Tor.ti. ... 


Hi 

iH 

IH 

HI 

5,81,211 


'raking the distressed population at 730,000, the total cost of relief was about 
lls. 0-12-6 per head. 

C. A. E. 

The 5/h Juli/ 1879* 


* It. It. ir, j). 179. -’llovciiHO AdiniiiiisliTitiou Report, 1872-73. pp. 18-23. 

■'01' lilts liiiiii, ubuut one liikh ui' Uiipee.s iva;) roiiiitied in favour of n singlo rich Talukdnr, the Raja of 
Italraiiipur. 
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SCAHCITY OP 18/5-76. 


[Compiled from the official Kecords of the Famine Branch of the (late) Revenue, Agriculture, and 

Commerce Department.] 


1. Brief History of the Scarcity. The first Warning. — In the year 1875, again, 
there was an early cessation of rain in North Behar, and damage was done thereby to 
the winter rice crop. On the 8th November the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir R. Temple) 

wrote a minute in which be put the adected population 
at 1/ millions, but trusted that “ severity of loss or 
failure of crop” would be confined to parts of nine 
districts,* with a population of 8 millions. In these 
tracts the Bhadoi crop had been good, but the winter 
rice was believed to have failed to the extent of firom a 
half to two-thirds, and it was anticipated that there 
would be great loss on the rabi, both from smallness 
of area and from failure of the seed to germinate 
because of the dryness of the soil. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governors Troposals for Relief of Famine. — On the 12th November, 
after further communication with the local officers, the Lieutenant-Governor reported 
that the rabi would probably be only a half crop at best, and might be worse. “ In 
“ North Behar the present failure would appear to be nearlj'^ as bad as that of 1873.” 
But, on the other hand, the bhadoi .crops had been very good, the area of failure was 
smaller than in 1873, prices were lowei-, grain dealers more active, crops in the 
surrounding tracts better, and the stocks in the country larger. The Lieutenant- 
Governor believed tliat 300,000 tons would have to be imported for food, about a third 
of which would be wanted in the more remote parts of North Behar ; and that private 
trade would probably effect this if aided by a railway. Accordingly, he proposed to 
construct four lines of temporary railway, aggregating 122 miles in length, to lower 
freights on food-grain, as in 1873, and to establish a steam feiw across the Ganges. 
The latter proposal was sanctioned, and ultimately one of the raimay lines, the branch 
to Mozaffarpur, was put in hand j but it was sanctioned as a permanent not a temporary 
undertaKing, and on grounds of general expediency as a reproductive work, not especially 
for famine relief. But the otlier lines had not been planned or surveyed, nor was it 
clear that they would ultimately pay for their construction. The loss by rapid con- 
struction, i.e., the excess cost if they should be put in hand at once as famine works, 
was calculated at 36^ lakhs of rupees ; and on these grounds they were postponed till 
the necessity for them should become clearer. Moreover, the Government of India 
(November 25th) declined to approve the reduction of freight (which had co.st 
lls. 45,60,000 in 1874), without further and more precise information. The.y wished to 
know, in regard to each tbana, the population and area, and “ as complete a statement 
“ as possible of those leading facts on which the extent and pressure of the famine (if 
“ any) will depend, such as the character of — 

“ (o) the last winter harvest ; 

“ (h) the last spring harvest ; 

‘‘ (c) the rain crops. 

“ The present estimated outturn and prospect of — 

“ (d) the coming winter crop ; 

“ (e) the coming spring crop. 

“ The proportional extent to which the several harvests cover the cultivated area of 
the thana. 

“ The extent to which the produce of the different harvests, respectively, is supposed 
to feed the people. The actual prices on the latest date for which the information may 
be available when the report is submitted of — (1) common rice, (2) lesser millets, 
(3) Indian corn, at the head-quartera of each thanah, with the corresponding prices on 
the same date in 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874. 

“ The communications ofj and carriage available in, the thana, the marts or 
otlier commercial centres from which, in the event of famine, it would naturally 
draw its supplies, and the facilities, or otherwise, that exist for drawing such supplies. 

“ The character of the population, high caste or low caste, rich or poor, 
purely agricultural or partly, and if so, in what proportion urban or artizan. The 
character of the proprietors, large landholders and wealthy, small and poor, absentees 
or unsympathetic with their people, or likely and able to support and aid them. 


• Viz., Champaran (two-thirds). 
Darbhanga (six-sevenths). 
Mozaffarpur (six-seventlis). 
Saran (a half). 

Sapul in Bhagalpur. 

Gya (part of). 

PiuTieah (part of). 
Dinajpur (a third). 
Rangpur (a fifth). 
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“ The deliberate opinion of the local officers as to the present condition of the people, 
as to the extent to which the scarcity is likely to affect them, and as to the nature of 
remedial measures, if any^ that are called for. ' 

« * * ■ ife % * 

“ But these purely local reports will necessarily lack, to a certain extent, complete- 
“ ness ; they will be based on no common standard. One officer will rate the same 
'' degree of failure at a higher or lower figure than another ; and to enable ' the Govern- 
" ment of India to form a really just conception of the state of affairs, it .seems desirable 
“ that a special officer of established ability and expeiience in such matters should be 
“ deputed to visit all the presumably threatened jurisdictions, and after personal inquiry 
“ and examination of the local reports above'ordered, and conference with these several 
“ district officials, planters, ami intelligent natives, to report fully his views on the state 
“ ail'd prospect of the several tracts, together with all such additional facts as he may 
“ have elicited,” In accordance with these instructions, two officers, Messrs. Geddes 
and MacDonnell, were deputed to make a joint inquiry and to report on the questions 
specified. 


3. Lower JSstimate of the Area of Distress. — On the 2nd December the Lieutenant- 
Governor summarising the information contained in a long official narrative, dated 

30th November, sent up a much more encouraging 
* P istriet . Siib -divis ioii. rop iibtio ii. report. Champaran and Saran, Gya and Purneah, 

Dtublimig.i - Mndhobiuii - 650,000 Dinajpur and Rangpur, were now altogether re- 

Diirblmngft - 250,000 moved from the famine area: the only parts regarding 

iliizaffarpur- SitamMlu - “50,000 which anxiety need now be felt were® two Sub- 

Bhagalpur - slipu" sofflo divisions of Durbbanga, two of Muzaffarpur, and 

one of Bhagalpur, with a population of 2,400,000. 

Total - 2,400,000 In these the outturn of the rice crop was now con- 
sidered to vary from four annas in Madhobaiii to 
eight annas in Durbhaiiga, and the rabi prospects ivere much better than they had been. 


Darbliaiiga - Madbob.-uii - 
Diirbliangn - 
iliizaffarpur- Sitamarlu 

Muzaffai'piir- 
Bhagalpnr - Snpul - 


650.000 

250.000 

550.000 

450.000 

500.000 

2,400,000 


4. ilfr. MacDonnell’ s detailed Calculations as to the Loss of the Crops. — On the 
7th December, the Government of Bengal submitted notes prepared by Mr. MacDonnell 
on the food-supply of these five sub-divisions. In the.se he calculated on such data as 
are available In those parts, the ordinary outturn of crops, the outturn for the year 
1873-7&, and the ordinary consumption and export. His conclusions were as follow. 
In Durbbanga the iujuiy done to the rice crop had not been severe, and the other crops 
were good *, the food-supply was amply sufficient to provide for the requirements of the 
people with a considerable surplus for export. In Madhobani, the rice-crop was about 
one-third of the average, and the rabi would be about a half: at these rates the food- 
supply would be about 38 lakhs of mauuds, and the food consumption, seed-grain, 
wastage, &c., about 48 lakhs, so that nearly a million maunds would have to be imported, 
provided the reserve stocks were maintained at about their usual height. In Muzaffarpur, 
the winter rice being calculated at a quarter, and the rabi at half, an average crop, the 
food-supply would be 41 lakhs of maunds against local requu’ements of 65 lakhs. In 
Sitamarhi, taking the winter^ rice at five-sixteenths, and the rabi at one-third, of an 
ordinary harvest, the sub-division would have for its food 44 lakhs of maunds, against 
requirements of 52 lakhs, and firora 500,000 to a million maunds would require to be 
imported. In Supul the estimate was — winter rice a quarter, rabi half a crop ; and the 
result would be a deficiency of about 8 lakhs of maunds. The forecast may be tabulated 
thus, Durbbanga being omitted as a tract about which no further anxiety need be 
anticipated : — 
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The deduction from these calculations appears to be that Moziiffarpur was the tract 
most seriously threatened, and that the total deficiency of food was about five million 
maunds,' or about 140,000 tons of food ; but the stocks in hand, aided- by reduced 
consumption on the part of the people, would, no doubt, enable them to exist till the 
next harvest came in. At this time there was no import by private trade going on, nor 
would the low prices then current admit of any : rice was selling even then in the 
most distressed part of Madhobani at 22-J seers per rupee. But the Commissioner of 
Patna, Mr. Metcalfe, writing at the same time (9th December), gave an alarming 
account of the position which, he said, closely re.sembled that of 1866, when “ the local 
“ officers took an optimist view of the effects of the drought upon local supplies. No 
“ steps were taken, and the result was that thousands died.” Speaking of the normal 
condition of Tirhut, Champaran, and Sai-ian, he said, “ not only is the cultivation left 
“ with an area barely sufficient to raise the food he requires for his family, but in times 
“ of drought, having no margin of cultivation left, he is short of food, as the yield is 
“ below his requirements.” 

5. Brighter aniimpations in January 1876. — The next report is contained in 
Sir R. Temple’s minute of 25th January 1876. He said, that in every case the out turn 
of the winter rice was now considered to have been better than the original estimate, 
and he illustrated thi.s by the following table : — 


Sub-Division. 

Estimate of Winter Bice Crop. 

Stb Kovember. 

Suil December. 

25th January. 

Ma(lhob.iiii - 

4 

4 

o 

Diu'bhnu^a 

6 

8 

9 

Sitamarbi 

2 

5 

7 

Muznffurpur - 

5 

.5 

7 

Supul ... 

2 

6 

6 


Prices also continued low all over Behar, and it was ascertained that in such districts 
as Saran, Champaran, Monghyr, and Gya, about which alarm had been felt, the harvest 
had been very little, if at all, below average. 

6. Commencement of relief measures. — On the 24th January the Commissioner of 
Patna reported that he had found cases of distress in the Darbhanga District^ the lower 
classes of labourers being pinched for want of their usual employment in harvesting ; 
he had accordingly appointed 6 relief officers (natives) and opened relief-works in part 
of Madhobani : gratuitous relief was only to be given in grain, not money, to those 
unable to work. His instructions to the Relief Officers were that they were to call on 
“ the patwari and gamasbta of each village for a list of the labouring people who 
“ subsist entirely by labom', and who have in the present year neither croj)s nor harvest 
“ work to employ them; to make themselves personally acquainted with the houses 
“ of these people and their physical condition : and the day it was ascertained they had 
“ no longer any food or means to buy food, to send to head-quarters for instructions as 
“ to the relief-work to which the labourers were to be sent.” Thus the idea of 
administering relief on the basis of personal knowledge of the applicants’ condition was 
still, as in 1874, the accepted principle in Behar. 

7. Report by Messrs Geddes and MacDonnell. — On the 24th January, Messrs. Geddes 
and MacDonnell, who had been deputed at the end of November to inspect the dis- 
tressed tracts and collect and compare the information demanded by the Government 
of India (see paragraph 2) sent up their joint report. It is a production of great ability 
and of permanent value, not only as showing the frame of mind in which alarmist and 
sensational reports should be treated, but also on account of the information it gives as 
to the condition of the Behar ryot, and the historical sketch of the causes which led 
to his circumstances being. so depressed that the slightest seasonal calamity made him 
an applicant to Government for relief from famine. The report can, however, be but 
briefly summarised here. The}'’ began by showing that while in Sitamarhi the loss of 
the rice crop had. been Sporadic, in Madhobani and Supul- it had. been more widespread 
and general, especially in the strip along the Northern Frontier : and they calculated 
that the outturn of the rice-ci’op was represented by the figures 7, 5, and 6 annas (or 
sixteenths) of an average crop respectively. The winter rain so far had been good, and 
they estimated the coming rabi crop for those 3 sub-divisions at 10, 6, and 12 annas, 
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facilitate supervision and check ; 3rd, that only those works of permanent utility should 
be undertaken which were capable of being completed within a short time ; 4th, that as 
the object was to save people from starvation, and no! to attract those who could, get 
employment elsewhere, the rate of daily wages should be kept at the lowest possible 
scale. The proportion generally adopted was : — ■ 

A. P. 

For a man - - - - - 1 6 

For a ■woman - - - - - -10 

For a child - - - - 0 6 

“ But besides providing for the able-bodied, it was necessary to take into consideration 
the multitudes of infirm, old, and very young persons who in a season of scarcity arc 
most dependent on the State. ‘In their behalf magistrates were desired to invite subscrip- 
tions and donations, and Government undertook to double whatever was obtained.” 

11. North- Western Provinces system of relief loorks.— 'The special relief offereil to the 
able-bodied or rather to those who were not absolutely disabled from Avorking was 
concentrated on ten important works. The follorving table' shows the average monthly 
numbers employed on each of these, and the total cost : — 


Remef Works. — Aa'erage Monthly Numueh. 


WOKM. 

Decem- 

ber. 

Jftnu- 

aiy- 

Febru- 

ary. 



Mnj-. 

June. 

July. 

Angnst 

Septem* 

ber. 

October 

IfoTcm 

ber. 

Total. 

Cost. 

Illolian Riss 

1,0S4 

8,9/0 

10,136 

14,769 

0,20S 

16,090 

16,022 

_11A14 

2,709 




97,018 

Bs. . 
2,46,407 

Hnpur-Garmnklitesar Road 

- 

1,72B 

631 

1,016 

301 

1,166 

1,760 

1,732 

1,186 

- 

246 

- 

10,365 

65,052 

ilindan Diversion 

- 

- 

IDS 

1.607 

3^40 

3.623 

3,831 

1.827 

638 

- 

- 

— 

14,761 

34,795 

Tateligarh Branch Canal • 

- 

GSO 

2,731 

3.3CS 

3,003 

8,369 

0,272 

7,263 

4,040 

3,723 

3,108 

lAlO 

363 

1,37,803 

Bnlnndshnhr do. 

- 

— 

_ 

- 


7.104 

7,272 

11.342 

10,067 

7,601 

6,194 

- 

49,633 

1,64^00 

Rohilkhand Trrifiation 






656 

701 

1,200 

1,148 

618 

207 


4,620 

11,666 

Works. 

Baroilly-Budann Road • 

— 

— 


- 

- 

SSI 

1,436 

1A06 

1.D3S 

on 

SOS 

— 

6,860 

29,424 

Asra.Spccinl Works 

- 

4,091 

2A50 

2,723 

1,923 

1,332 

1,707 

1,023 

1,127 

770 

295 

-r 

18,140 

89,033 

Sholcoabnd Uond « 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

378 

369 

105 

- 

— 

- 

- 

012 

6,000 

Ajtnir Hoad • - • 

— 

** 

- 

_ . 


80 

425 

67 

25 

30 

7 

- 

622 

2,408 

Total - - 


16,336 

22,106 

23,668 

19,240 

33,631 

43,789 

SS.2D9 

23,070 

13,826 

10,771 

1,310 

251,404 

7,07,521 


The highest number employed in any one month was 44,000,® and the average number 
relieved daily during the 10 months in which the works were chiefly open ■n^as 26,140. 
The average cost was Rs. 3-0-10 per head per mensem. Including tile cost of establish- 
ments the outlay AA'as Rs. 9,14,294, or Rs. 3-10 per mensem per labourer relieved. 

12. These relief-works were carried out by the officers of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, a civil officer being associated with the professional engineer on the largest work, 
the road through the Mohan pass, in order to assist in the arrangement of the camps, 
the supply of food, &c. The system pursued as to tasking the labourers, and the views 
entertained as to the advantages of relief given in return for labour, as compared with 
gratuitous relief, are explained in the following extract from Colonel Baird Smith’s 
Xleport (I pp. 17-18) : — - 

“ All people then ■willing to give labour in exchange for ■wages are admitted on these works. The 
wages given are calculated at the lowest rate needful for subsistence, and for that only. Profit on 
labour that is not wanted, but is a mere drug in the market, is wholly out of the question. It is in a 
pecuniary sense even at least a very expensive method of working, for the average capacity of the 
workers is much below that of ordinary labourers, and the cost of work so executed must always bo 
high. But no middle course exists between employing those people and maintaining them. They 
certainly cannot support themselves, and it is better far to accept the high rates of work consequent on 
their employment than to let them subside into the class of helpless poor or die. It is clear that on 
special relief-works no specific rates can possibly be fixed. They must range from very nearly the 
entire cost of subsistence to the rates due for ordinary labour, according to the comparative working 
capacity of the people employed, and may at any time show fluctuations dependent on this capacity 
alone, and thus be wholly beyond the control of the officer in charge. Some officers have tried to work 


> Conipileil from Appendix V. G. 

-This figure disagrees with the estimate made by Colonel Baird Smith (I, 18), according to which, at the 
end ot Apt'.], 1-I3,o00 were employed on all the special relief-works, about 80,000 of these being in the 17orth-' 
Western Provinces and the rest in the Punjab. If» -ems clear that he received inaccurate information ns to 
these numbers. 
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within limiting rates, but it is only practicable to do so systematically by overlooking the fact that 
wages on special relief-works are subsistence wages only, and cannot be retrenclied for short work 
without starving the work-people. It is remarkable, however, how well and cheaply, amid all the 
dilKculties of the case, tin energetic officer can execute special relief-works. But this comparatively 
satisfactory result cannot be obtained by reducing wages. It depends on close personal supervision, 
on the careful adjustment of tasks to strength, in the formation of working parlies, so that the strong and 
tho weak may each have just the kind or quantity of work they are best fitted to do. In this way the 
best may ho made of the system, but at best it will never be an economical one. It, however, returns 
in labour a sensible proportion of the cost of maintaining the people, and, what is perhaps of more 
importance, it teaches them to continue reliance on their own capacity to work as their best means 
of subsistence, sind maintains their self-respect by keeping them above the position of helpless paupers. 

“ In reviewing this plan of relief I am satisfied that it has proved a most health)' and satisfactory 
success. The Avorst parts of the famine ti-act have been traA-ersed by long lines of works, or by smaller 
■ detached Avorks, to which the suffering people have freely resorted. They have left them, too, u henever 
the ordinary farming Avork of the country required their presence. 

13. Value of the works. — Regarding the value of the work executed. Colonel Baird 
Smith says^ that the usual rate for the work he witnessed doing in the illohan pass was 
Rs. 4 per thousand cubic feet, Avhile the actual cost Avas estimated at Rs. l6'2. 
Mr. Girdlestone say.s- (speaking of the relief-Avorks in general) that earthAvork Avhich 
AA'ould usually be paid for at Rs. 1-6 per thousand cubic feet cost treble the sum, and the 
Lieutenant- GoA'ernor said that he should be satisfied if it could be done for Rs. 3 per 
thousand cubic feet. No calculation seems to have been made at the end of tlie famine 
of the actual value of the work executed. 

14. Other relief-ioorks. — Besides the special relief-works tiie ordinary Avorks of con- 
struction and repair Avere carried on by the officers of the Public Works Department and 
the Local Fund Department according to the sanctioned budgets of the 3 - ear at the 
ordinary rates of task-Avork and pay, and these emplo 3 'ed, as estimated by Colonel Baird 
Smith,® about 40,000 to 50,000 people. Further the district officers AA*ere alloAA'ed to 
open some small local relief-works for the sake of people Avho Avere not able to travel to 
the large relief-Avorks, but Avere not so physically infirm as to justifj’^ their reception in 
the poor-houses. In order, hoAvever, to avoid the danger that able-bodied people might 
be AvithdraAvn from the larger Avorks or might refrain from going there, “ as no natiA'c 
“ AA'ho could obtain an anna and a half a da}’^ AA-ithin eas}- reach of his own door would go 
to a distance for a. like or even for a larger wage,”'* it Avas provided that on these local 
Avorks onl}’ cooked food should be given and no moiie}’ Avage. Tlie total sum expended 
in this AAa 3 ' AA-as only Rs. 29j913, Avhich at the outside could not proAude for more 
than 15,000 labourers for one month. These Avorks Avere chief!}' carried on in the 
Meerut District. 

■ 15. Punjab Relief Works. — The special rdief-AVorks in the Punjab Avere placed under 
the Public Works Department, and the total sum expended on them was Rs. 3,25,106. 
No information is on record as to the numbers of persons emploA'ed on them,® but 
assuming that the wage.s gh'en were the same as in the North-Western Provinces, this 
suni would represent the cost of 90,000 persons employed for one month, or an aA'erage of 
9,000 employed daily' during the 10 months from January' to October inclusiA'e. 

16 . Gj'atuitous Relief for the helpless, North-Western Provinces. — The other great 
class of sufferers from famine AA'ere defined® as consisting of the helpless from disease, 
age, infirmity', or other causes, Avomen deserted by' their husbands and left AA’ith infant 
children, children deserted by' their parents or orphaned by' tlie famine. The support of 
these unforlunatcs Avas considered to be the duty of the public, and subscriptions AA'cre 
iiiA'ited for this object, to Avhich GoA’ernment undertook to contribute an equal sum. 
The principtd method adopted for their relief was to open poor-houses for their reception 
and to distribute cooked food to them. Only' tAvo exceptions Averc found by Colonel 
Baird Smith in AA'hich a different procedure Avas adopted “ At Fatchg.irh rations of 
“ uncooked food Avere being issued, and at Delhi I found money* avjs distributed at one 
“ of the places of relief, paupers coming tAvice Aveckly and receiving a sum, graduated 
“ according to the number of the family, for their support during the intermediate time. 
“ Unhappily' the latter plan is so proA'oeative of abuses, notwithstanding the most 
“ anxious care to prcA'ent them, that I do not thiuk it ought eA'cr to be resorted to. In 
“ fact, it is as a correcth’e of, or a preA'entiA'e to, abuses that the supply of cooked food 
“ Avorks so well, and excepting in A'ery special cases, and under A'cry peculiar circum- 


1 B. S. n. 4. = G. p. 74. s I. 19. * G. p. 79. 
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“ ftriucc?, I am satisfied it should he riiiidh' adlicrcd to. I found an ahsolii'c unanimity 
“ on this point among Native Committees, and as all personal details connected witli 
“ the food arc left exclusively to them, the plan has not in my experience been liic 
“ subject of a single complaint.” 

nations vary, l)ut the following arc averages : — 


For inon and wotnon with infants 
1 ’or women and lads 
For (.liildren above Id 
J'or rbilflrcn bfilow Id 


1C 

oz. 

bread. 

4 


vegetables. 

12 

ft • 

bread. 

1 

9} 

legetahles. 

12 

f) 

bread. 

2 

•t 

vegetables. 

8 

ft 

bread. 

2 

ft 

vegetables. 


17. Tile poor-liousc established by Mr. (Sir) . 1 . Strachej^ at Moradabad, with the 
.special assistance of Syud Ahmed Khan, C.S.I., has since been considered the model 
of wliaf such an institution should he, and the following extract from Mr. Strachey’s 
Note will give .sutlicicnt c.xplanation of the system on which it. was worked : — ’ 


“ On the .‘Mst May 2, STS persons were employed in the poor-lionse in various simple occnjvitions. 
'J’lif workin" paupers, as already mentioned, arc divided into parties, caeli containing two Inmdrcd 
perstni', and eacli havin'' its .ceparate enclosure and sheds. One or more paid servants superintend the 
operations of each party, and instnict the paupers in their work. Much of the work of superintendence 
is, however, done hy inmates of the poor-house itself. All working paupers arc expected to he present 
in the places assigned to tliem at (? o’cdock every morning. TJiey work fill 11 a.-au, they then rest for 
ahont two hours, and during tiiis time they receive their food. Tlicy then again work till ■) I'.Ji., wlicn 
the etnploymcnl for the day is ended. In the morning each person has a certain task allotted to him. 
'I’liii'-, in tin; rojie mannfact'>ry a certain fiuantit}* of ‘bahar’ is given to each j)orson, sullicienl for the 
day’s v.ork. ICacIi woman <‘niploy(!d in .spinning receives in the same way a basket containing cotton- 
wool, which she is expected to return in llio evening spun into tlircad.” 

“ 'J'lic following .sf.'itemcnt shows the nature of the work carried on in tlio poor-house on the 31 si 
May. and the numher.s cmiiloycd in each oeenpation : — 


Xatiirc (if Worl:, 


Collen-spinnliig - - - , - 

f'lolh iiiid Kewar niaimfnclnre - - 

Diirrl diUo ... 

Ihilif-iiiakiiig - - ... 

< iiit.'liii" corn ... 

I’oiil-iiiat.iii'g - - . _ . 

Iliiil't.’du' ."li"?' end ("■'■/ij;a(io:i-, coniiccfcd wilfi 



'JV.lal 


1,111 


205 
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Statkmkxt showing the EM'i;xinTiiKK and Esti>iati:d RrcnrTS on account of the MoaADABAD 

‘Woiiic-lioi-sE for May ISGl. 


I. 

Xnturo of l-'n\ployiHct\t. 

2* 

AnicU's prop.treil or work 
perfonned. 

3. 

Quantity 
of Articles 
prepared. 

4. 

Expondctl on 
ncconnt of 
Work-house 
for Kaw 
Materials, &c. 

5. 

Estimated 
Value of 
Articles 
prci>arcd. 

6. 

Estimated 

Profit. 



Mds. S. C. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 1’. 

Rs. A P. 

Eoj'e-maUr.i; 

l.ope . . - 

475 9 12 

494 15 

o 

7GS 2 3 

273 3 1 

Ci'llons’i'innine 

Colton tlirc.ad 

2S 3S 51 

39ij 1 

0 

4S1 2 C 

S5 1 6 

nnrri-m.vking 

Uiirri. .... 

43 in Xn. 
Mds. ft. C. 

32 14 

3 

4S S 0 

13 9 9 

Xewat-makius 

Xewar ... 

0 24 7 

10 1 

10 

10 9 0 

0 7 2 

Clolli-makiii" 

Coarse cotton cloth 

75 piccL'5. 

43 3 

& 

■EKu 

4 0 0 

GriiuUc|: corn 

Flour - . 


S 12 

5 


139 7 9 

Itii.iil-imking, «Xc. 

1 

Itopairs to road and earth 
work. 


4 12 

0 

mi 

194 4 0 

Totnl 

1 



— 

990 11 

11 

1,702 13 2 

712 1 3 


IS. Il is not possible to state Aviih accuracy the number of people supported in these 
poor-honscs, the reports of the time being defective, and in some cases obviously 
incorrect. This form of relief appears not to have commenced (except perhaps in a very* 
modified form) till January, in which month about 3,800 persons were fed daily in the 
Doab Districts and in Agra and Muttra. In the Ilohilkhand Districts some 2,000 were 
fed daily in February and 1 1 ,000 in April, and at the end of that month Colonel Baird 
Smith found* that 101 poor-housc.s were open, and he estimated that 80,000 people 
were relieved in them. In the middle of June- he estimated the numbers at 140,000. 
In all probability’ the total number relieved for one day in the 17 districts of the 
North-West Provinces may be put at 9, 120,000 approximately, or 304,000 for a month, or 
for the nine months period from January to .September inclusive an average of 33,800 a 
month. The total cost of their relief was lls. 5,41,783, or Re. l-12i- per head per’ 
month. 

19. The Ceniml Relief' Commit lev. — A Central Relief Committee was established at 
Agra in January I860, io which was committed the care of collecting the subscriptions 
of the public and distributing the money required for gratuitous relief to the different 
districts. They received in all from outside the Province the sum* of Rs. 9,28,000, of 
which Rs. 3.07,000 (the equivalent of 30,000/.) was subscribed in England and sent out 
by the Lord flavor of London ; local subscriptions raised in the Province amounted to 
Rs. 1,34,000, and Government contributed Rs. 1,02,000. This, with some miscel- 
laneous receipts, made a total of a little over Rs. 1 1 ,80.000. Their expenditure was as 
foliows : — 


Gniluiums rcHet ... 

Local relief works - ' - - - 

Grant.s for sceil grain anti IniUocks 

I'unileil for orphanages _ _ - 

Es. 

.->,42.000 

30,000 

3.40.000 

2.70.000 

Tot.vl 

- 11,82,000 


The amounts given for seed grain and plough bullocks were allotted to the different 
districts according to the estimate made of their losses, and were distributed to the 
cultivators by the Collectors and their subordinate officers. 

20. Rardah-nashin women . — Another class to Avbom gratuitous relief was adminis- 
tered was the destitute ^luhammadan women whom the custom of “pardah" or 


II. la _ =U. a ^ 

3 Sir. Gintlostone’s Aiipemlix VII. gives the number of rations issucil up to the ciul of October as 15,120,000: 
but tlve\vs m-e certain appaivnt ciwrs in the Itguros. In most cases the mnulier of rations represents the 
number of persons ivlieveil, nml the nvcnige cost of a ration is ’05 of an ann.a. But in Bnlandshahr .1,200.000 
Kitioiis were given at a cost of Es. 31,523, or only ’OS) I of an anna eaeh; anil up to the end of .Inly in this 
district only 596,000 persons had been relieved. The figure 5,200.000 is evidently too "large by a eypher. 
Siinilarlv yinttnr and Agw show exeessively high mimbers, wliieli e:nmof bo correet for the same reason. The 
avenige east of a r.ation in all the disfriets excepting these then is ‘95 of an anna, and assuming fins r.ne for 
till roUef. an expenditure of Es. 5,41, eonvspouds to the issue of 9,120.000 rations. 

' G. pp. f>7, SS.and 29. 30. 

E 2 
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seclusion prevented from coming to the poor-houses. Their cases were examined into 
1)}' experienced and well-informed native gentlemen, and relief was given them on ' 
condition of their earning it by labour at the .spinning wheel. Enough 'money to support 
them for a week or a fortnight was given to each, with a quantity of cotton to be spun at 
the rate of 2 oz. a tlaj’^ ; on their I'etui hing this quantity spun into thread at the end of 
the ])eriod, they received a fresh supply. Meerut and Moradabad were the onlj' districts 
in which apparentlj’^ relief of this kind was given to any appi'eciable extent. 

21. Principles of gratuHous relief — Colonel Baird Smith’s conclusions as to the 
principle which should govern the distribution of gratuitous relief arc of sufficient 
importance to be quoted here in their entiret 3 '.^ 

— Relief by cooked food only, the nature of tho food however being cautiously .adapted to the 
physicjil strength of the paupers. 

— Eitiier a careful system of selection by the personal enquiries of competent sub-committees, 
or permanent residence within the relief house, should be conditions of row/Zatfows relief. No conditions 
need be attaclied to casual relief excepting evidence of- suffering from hunger, about which there is 
rarely any risk of error. 

'■ 3r<7.— 'I’ho principle that all who can work shall work in w.nys suited to their eapacity should be 
carriefl out as much as possible with permanent paupers. A rclicf-Iiouso gradually developed into a 
true work-house, where the totally helpless are c.ired for-and supported, while tho 'partially helpless 
. are occupied in such light work as they are accustomed to, or are tit for, is the most satisfactory form 
the relief of this class of paupers can assume. 

“4i//. — Relief should be interpreted liberally, and be made to include relief from nakedness as well 
as hunger, and from disease by medical trc.itment and hospital comforts. . 

“5#//. — Cautious extension of out-door relief in the cases of female paupers of respectable position, 
by whom appearance in public would bo felt as an intolerable degradation. When practicable, .appro- 
priate labour m.ay be required in exchange for food. 

"Crt. — 'riie extension of relief bouses throughout the interiors of districts, especially in the sections 
of gre.atcst intensity, wherever European or reliable njitive supervision can bo secured.” 

22. Gratuitous and other relief in the Ptinjah. — The measures adopted in the Punjab 

were very similar to those in the North-Western J’rovinccs. A central committee was 
appointed who collected from the public subscriptions to the amount of Rs. 10, .50, 2/5, ' 

and received from Government 'a grant of Rs. 80,d39> the equivalent of the local sub- 
scriptions. This money they distributed to the necessitous districts, first for the e.xpenses 

of the gratuitous relief in poor-houses, afterwards for loans and gifts to supply seed-grain 
and cattle to the cultivators. Large contributions were also made to the poor-houses bj- 
Local Funds, and altogether Rs. 7j83,945 was expended on this form of relief, Rs. 6,01,498 
being spent in the Delhi Division alone. There arc no complete accounts of the numbers 
relieved. In the District of Delhi 46,000 persons are said in the Administration Report 
to have been daily fed; in May in the whole famine tract about 100,000 were fed dailj^ 
in June 105,000, in Jul 3 ' 116,000, in August nearl 3 ’^ the same; but in September the 
number decreased rapidl 3 ^ and by the eud of October hardl 3 ' an 3 ' paupers remained. If 
the rations distributed were the .same and cost the same as in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, the sum of Rs. 7,83,945 would stand for the expenditure on 448,000 persons 
relieved for one month, or, for the 9 months period from January to September inclusive, 
r.n average of 50,000 a day. If this is at all' correct the numbers must have been 
extremely low in the four earlier months, and must have mounted veiy suddenly in 
May. 

23. Advances to Cultivators. — Besides the_ money devoted by the committee for 
advances to cultivators (Rs. 2,27,000) a further sum of Rs. 3,33,456 was laid out by 
Government, making a total of' Rs. 5,60,456, and this was chiefly appropriated to the 
Delhi and Hissnr Divisiens. The money was distributed by the Tahsildars after en- 
quiries made in each village, and their work was supervised by an Assistant or Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. " Without these measures,” writes the Commissioner of 

- Hissar, “ tlie favourable rains vouchsafed would have been of little avail, the agricultural 
“ community must have succumbed, and the ruin which has marked former visitations 
” of the kind would have been the inevitable consequence.”* 

24. Emigi-ation. — Particular attention was paid by Colonel Baird Smith to the subject 
of the voluntary emigration which was going' on to a great extent during his tour of 
inspection,’and which is a measure to which the people of India have always resorted in 
times of scarcit 3 ’^. He estimated* the number of emigrants at about half a million. 

His data were based on the enquiries' made by the Collectors of Muttra, -Meerut, and 
Aligarh, in which districts the number of emigrants was calculated at 10^, 3, and 5 per 
cent, respectiv'ely of the population. In Muttra alone 90,000 people were found to have 
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left their Itomcs, and from this lie estimated the emigration from the south part of the 
west tract at about 1*25,000. In the Doab he put it at about 4-i- per cent, of the affected 
population, or 250,000. The jMagistratc of Moradabad calcurated the emigi-ants from 
ins district to have been about 50,000 ; and on this ratio the number whoVent away 
from tlic famine tract in Uohilkhand would be about 125,000. In this way the sum 
total of half a million was arrived at ; and of this Colonel Baird Smith conceived that 
about emigrated to Foreign States, to British districts be3’ond the famine tract, 
and yV to famine districts less sevcrcl}' afflicted, and cspecialh* to the canal tracts. Some 
enquiries made afterwards by Colonel Brownlow’ in the tract irrigated b}* the East 
Jumna Canal shewed that about 10,000 new immigrants had settled doAvn in the 
S50 villages of that tract. On tliis basis Colonel Baird Smith calculated that 50,000 
might have similarly* settled along the Ganges, and 20,000 along the West Jumna Canal, 
lie evidently looked on this great emigration as a hcaltlw sign and a natural effort for 
self-preservation made by the people, a large proportion of Avhom would be sure to return 
home when regular seasons set in. There is no suggestion of a fear that this emigration 
would be likelv to induce a q-rcat mortalitv. 

25. UTor/alifi/. — What that mortalitx* was there is hardly any evidence to shew. The 
.sy.^tem of registering vital statistics had not then been introduced. I'hc Collector of 
Bnlandsliahr took some pains to ascertain how many deaths in his district were due 
directly* to famine, and he computed the number at 24,700, or 3i per cent, of the 
population. .At this rate. Colonel Baird Smith says,- the total number of famine deaths 
in the central tract must have been 80,000 or 90,t100. In a small area of the Delhi 
District the mortality was found to be per cetit. of the population. This rate, he 
believed, would applv to the whole southern part of the Trans-Jumna tract.® This 
would give a mortality of over 200,000 on a population of 2i millions. In the Punjab 
tlie mortality was said to have been extensive ; many deaths from starvation were 
reported ; hut no estimate was made of its amount. Gurgaon during the month of 
June 1S61 suffered from cholera, to which, says the Administration Report, many “of 
" the population ma^* have been predisposed by privation.” Sir A. Cotton estimated 
the entire mortality at 200,000 at least.* 

2G. Sttspmshijs 071(1 rn)7mio77s ofixtc/tue. — Wlien the lamine was tirst anticipated, 
verj' liberal ideas as to the collection of revenue were in vogue. The Lientenant- 
GoVernor, North-Western Provinces!, in July Avrotc to war,n the Board of Revenue that 
suspension of the kharif instalments might be unavoidable, even if remissions did not 
ultimatelv become nccessarj*.'' Colonel Baird Smith believed® that the remissions of 
Government revenue would amount to about 40 lakhs of rupees. But in the end it 
seems that onl\* 13 lakhs of rupees were in arrears at the close of the famine in the 
North-Wcslcin Provinces, and of those all but Rs. 2,34,646 was ultimateh- collected. 
Nothing has been publicl v recorded to shew what cause induced this change in the 
minds of the local authorities : whether on abstract principle they decided on enforcing 
a more rigid collection of the Government demand than thc^' hod at fir.'t intended, or 
whether the recovery of the country \\as so rapid that ihe^' consiilcred that the balances 
could be collected without distress or harshness. To the loss of revenue should be 
added a reduction of some Rs. 70,000 in the receipts for the year froin excise.’ In the 
Punjab the remissions were much larger, amounting altogether to about® 14 lakhs of 
rupec.s. 

2/. Crinic. — ^'he increase in the number of offences against property Avas not large,® 
and the orderly conduct of the people was matter of general remark in both Provinces. 


1 K. S. U. 56. 

-B. S. II. 7. Bnt ns tlie populntioii of Biilaiulshnlir is about ^of that of the ivliole Doab tract, the mortality 
in that tract might have I'cen put, at the same nitio, at 150,000. 

!> 15. S. II. S. ^ G. page S7. ® G. page 72. 

®B. S. 1. 27. " G. iKige 90. 

® Tlie exact figure cannot lie given ; but the “doubtful” and “irrecoverable " balances of 1860-62 amounted 
to l?s. 14,25,635. The.-:e were, in ^lajor Wacc’s opinion, nil due to the famine, and hardh- any part of them 
was recovered. The Administration Keport of 1860-61 put the deficit for that year at 11 l.^hs (of wliich 
I?s. 5,55,126 were classed ns doubtful, and Rs. 4,06,769 as irrecoverable, and both these sums Trere cventually 
remitted), and the year did not include the demand on account of the rabi of 1861. In 1861-62, Rs. 3,54,996 
were written down as irrecoverable. Besides this, the loss on excise in the two years, as compared wuth 
1859-60, was Rs. 2,01,080, or say, two lakhs of rupees. 3Ir. Girdlestone (page 90j puts the remissions at 
Rs. 6,74,526, quoting apparently from the report of the Secretary to the Central Relief Committee. 

® G. p. 91. Figures for North-Western Provinces — 

Increase in 1S61 
over 1660. 

Dncoitics and robberies ... - 131 

Burglaries .... . 1,508 

Thefts 3^538 
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No increase was required to the strength of the police. Colonel Baird Smith considered^ 
that the great contrast in this respect between 1838 and 1861 might, partly be due to 
the influence of the military operations following on the mutiny, but more to the far 
healthier condition of native society now than then. 

28. Summa7'i/ of results of relief measures. — Dming and after July 1861 the rainfall 
was favourable ard cultivation was resumed. By the. end of October all poor-houses 
were closed and all relief- w'orks stopped except one. The following table sums up the 
amount and cost of relief given during the continuance of the famine. Taking the 
whole affected population as 13 millions, the cost of all the relief measures expended on 
them amounted to about 7 annas a head : — 


' 


■ 

Nbrth-'Western Provinces. 


Punjab. 


Kind of Belief. 

! 

■ 

Average 
No. relieved 
daily. 

Cost to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost to the 
Fnhlic. 

Average 
No. re- 
lieved duly. 

Cost to 
Govern- 
ment. 

Cost to the 
Public. 

Belief W^orks speeial 

Ditto minor 


10 months 

25,140 , 

Bs. 

9,14,294 

Bs. 

1 

9,000 

Bs. 

3,25,106 

Bs. 


— 

— 

. 

29,918 

— 

— 

— 

Gratuitous relief 


9 months 

33,800 

2,00,677 

3,50,392 

50,000 

1,60,758 

5,22,116 

Grants for seed grain and euttlc 

. 



— 

3,02,297 

— 

1,23,033 

2,05,000 

Loss of Berenuc and Kxcise 


— 

— 

3,04,646 

w 

— 

16,00,000 

— 

Funded for orpluinnges 


— 

j 


2‘92,96p 

— 

— 

— 

Tot.vl 

- 

— 

— 

14,89,617 

0,75,567 

— 

22,08,897 

7,27,116 


29. Heliefto Famine caused ly Irrigation.- — There are many other points in Colonel 
Baird Smith’s reports whieh are worthy of attentive consideration in their bearing upon 
famines, — such as his remarks on the good service done by landowners, = the influence 
of race and agricultural skill on the power to resist the pressure of famine,® the good 
effect of a moderate assessment of revenue fixed for a long period of years, &c. But 
the only part of his report which it seems advisable to notice more fully in this brief 
abstract is that in which he dwells on the benefit produced by irrigation. His remarks refer 
chiefly to the Doab alone. He calculates* the number of masonry wells at 70,000 and 
of temporary w'clls at 280,000, irrigating 1,470,000 acres; but this is the irrigation of 
two years, and these wells could only irrigate half' the area under one crop, or 735,000 
acres at a time. The Eastern Jumna and the Ganges Canal irrigated, in I86O-6I, 
706,000 acres.® The irrigation from rivers and ponds in a year of drought he estimates 
at two per cent, on the total area, but it is so small that it is hardly worth while taking 
into account. It may be said therefore that 1,450,000 acres were irrigated in I86O-6I 
by wells and canals. Of these acres we have the crop details for the canals, but not for 
wells ; assuming that the ratios of food crops and non-food crops were the same in both 
cases, the area under food crops was 1,250,000 acres. Assuming the same ratios to exist 
for well-irrigated as for canal-irrigated lands, the following was approximately the area 
.and outturn'’ of the main different irrigated crops ; — 


• 

Acres, 

jMd, i)er 
acre. 

Outluru. 

Wheat and barley . - _ 

- 780,000 

12 

9,300,000 

Rice - . . _ 

- 130,000 

10 

1,300,000 

Gnitn - - - 

- 40,000 

12 

480,000 

Arbar, bajra, joar and mlsecllaneous 

- 300,000 

8 

2,400,000 


1,250 000 

— 

13,540,000 


'fhe total cultivated area of the Doab is approximately, at the present time, 9,500,000 
acres, and nia}' be estimated as having been about nine million' acres in I860, and the 
population it contains was about 1 1 millions. The irrigated area, though only about 
a seventh of the total cultivated area, produced food enough for more than one third of 
the population, or four millions of people. Each irrigated acre produced enough to feed 
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three people (at. 1 lb. a day), and thus, on the ordinary calculation that there is about 
one person -to each cultivated acre, the whole of the cultivation is said to be protected 
when a third of it is irrigated. From this point of view Colonel Baird Smith had good 
reason for urging the immense benefits conferred by these two canals, and the importance 
of carrying on the work of enlarging the means of irrigation bj’- completing such works 
as are already planned and prepared, and bj' pushing on surveys and enquiries into the 
means of utilising the other rivers, the "water of which is still not turned to any useful 
purpose. 

30. Account of CharUahIc Con irihit ions from England and elsewhere. — As this was 
the first occasion on which large subscriptions "were raised in Great Britain for the relief 
of Indian fcllow-siibjccts suffering from famine, it may be interesting to record the 
amounts collected, and to show how they were expended. There seem to have been 
several Committees at work ; and the sums they remitted, including generally a very 
small gain by exchange, were as follows : — 

Es. A. P. 

Lord Mayor’s London Coininiltco, to U.alcntfii- - - 5,04,378 12 5 

TiOrd M.ayor’s l^ondon ConnniUeo, to Uoinbay - - 5,70,105 4 0 

Lord ^Inyor’s London Committee, to Agr.a - - - 2,57,440 12 G 

iLiiglish Provincial Committee, to Calcutta . . - 1,63,740 14 11 

Ldinbnrgh Committee, to Governor General - - 1,4G,318 4 3 

. llritish Colonic.^!, to Calcutt.i _ _ . . 23,499 14 10 

.SuliEefiuenl, sid)scriptlons sent to Calcutta - . - 57,401 1 3 

Total . - . _ 17,22,885 0 2 

or about 170,0(10/. altogether. 

'I'lic Bombay Relief Committee disposed of its funds as follows : — 

* Es. A. P. 

Received from London as above - - . . 5,70,105 4 0 

„ „ Madras subscriptions _ . . G1,7G8 3 8 

Local subscriptions - - . . . 1G,281 1 10 

Interest on Government papor - ... 1,273 8 5 


Total - - . 

- 0,49,428 

1 

11 


Es. 

A. 

P. 

Remitted to Agra Committeo 

- 1,00,032 

12 

5 

„ to Punjab „ _ . . 

- 3,41,241 

0 

0 

„ to Govorinnont of India (18G2) in paper 

- 2,08,154 

5 

G 

Total « - , 

- G,49,428 

1 

11 

The Calcutta Relief Committee received — 





Es. 

A. 

P. 

From England (as above) - _ . . 

- 7,49,020 

11 

5 

Local subscriptions - - - - 

- 2,53,891 

8 

1 

Total - - . 

- 10,02,412 

3 

6 


w'hicli they expended thus — 

, Es. A. P. 

Remitted to North-Western Provinces _ - - 3,79,000 0 0 

,,. to Chunar direct _ _ - _ 5,CG9 10 6 

„ to Punjab - - - - ' - 5,75,000 0 0 

Expenses - - . - ■ - - 5,025 6 2 

Balance made over to Government of India - - 37,717 2 10 

Total - - ' - - 10,02,412 .3 6 

The Govcniment of India thus, besides the sum received direct from the Edinburgh 
Committee, became the residuary legatee of all the local committees, and received from 
them whatever surplus remained in their hands when the work of relief was over, and 
no more demand was made on them. Its accounts stand thus : — 

Es. A P. 

Received from 'Edinburgh Committee _ _ _ 1,46,318 4 3 

„ from Bombay Committee - - - 2,08,164 5 6 

„ from Calcutta ditto _ _ _ _ 37,771 2 10 

■„ from Noi-th-Wcstorn Pro^nneos, Cash - - 91,211 10 11 

„ „ Notes - - 2,70,000 0 0 

From Punjab . - - - - - 5,58,422 12 10 

Interest on Notes - - - - - - 1,01,184 13 6 


E 4 


Total 


- 14,13,009 1 10 
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This money was expended as follows : — 

Remitted in 18G1 to North-Western Provinces 
Remitted in 1861 to Punjab - ■ - 

„ to London for relief of Lancashire cotton Aveavers in 
1863. (Equivalent of 20,0001.) 

„ to Government of Bengal for Orissa famine (1866) 

„ to Punjab in 1869 for famine relief 
Loss on sale of Government paper in 1867 . _ . 

Misccllanoons expenditure on Edinburgh Committoc’s Fund - 
ylbsorbed into the general revenues to meet the cost of pro- 
viding for the orphans of the famine 


lls. A. r. 
50,000 0 0 
50,000 0 0 

1,97,105 12 7 
6,01,400 0 0 
1,42,300 . 0 0 
14,296 10 1 
4 0 0 

3,57,902 11 2 


Totai. -■ - - - 14,13,009 1 10 

The general amalgarmited account may be summarised thus — 


Receipts. 

Bs. A. 

Subscriptions from England . _ _ - 17,22,885 0 

Local subscriptions in India - . . _ 8,11,828 12 

Government donations, as equivalent, in North-Western 
Provinces and Punjab - _ . _ 3,61,436 3 

Recoveries of advances . . „ , 2,91,032 12 

Interest on Government paper - ^ - - - 1,05,582 0 


Total Receipts 


- 32,92,764 12 


Expenditure. 

Es. A. 

Charitable relief in North-Western Provinces, including ad- 
vances for seed, &c. - - - - - 9,85,738 8 

Punjab . - « .... 9,87,874 4 


Total charitable relief in 1861 - - - 19,73,613 13 

Expenses of Committees, " and loss on sale of Government 
paper - - - . _ _ 20,448 7 

Orissa famine relief, 1866 ■ ■ 6,01,400 0 

Punjab famine relief, 1869 - - , - - 1,42,300 .0 

Lancashire cotton famine, 1863 , _ . _ 1,97,105 12 

Taken over to meet expenditure on orphanages - - 3,57,902 11 


Total 


- 32,92,764 12 


P. 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 


P. 


9 

7 


4- 

2 

0 

0 

7 

2 
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BENGAL FAMINE OF 1865-66. 
Section I. — Orissa. 


» 

[This abstract, as far as regards the events of 1865-66 (Part Ij, is compiled from the Report by the 
Famine Commissioners, Sir G. Campbell, Colonel Morton, R.E., and Mr. H. L. Dampior (Calcutta, 
1867), which is referred to in marginal quotations as “ O. R.” - The report is partly judicial in its 
character, dealing with and judging the conduct of the olScials of the province, but I have, as far as 
possible, avoided touching on these matters. All that I have attempted has been to extract the main 
facts of the famine, and to record the conclusions of the Commissioners as to the lessons to be learnt 
for future guidance from what was done, or omitted, by the Government in regard to relief measures. 
Some extracts have also been made from the Board’s Apologia or defence of their action, in reply 
to the Commissioners’ report In the second part, the narrative of 1867 is partly abstracted from 
Mr. Geddes’ “Administrative Experience informer Famines” (Calcutta, 1874), which is referred to 
marginally as “ G.,” and p^tly from the Report of the Relief Committee (R. C.). written by Sir C. Hob- 
house, and containing subsidiary reports from Messrs. Molony, Kirkwood, and others.] 


Part I. — To End of 1866. 

^ The famine of 1866 was most intensely felt in the three districts of Orissa and in the 
districts or jparts of districts immediately contiguous to it on the north. There were, 
no doubt, minor differences of degree in Puri, Cuttack, and Balasore, but these chiefly 
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manifcslcd themselves in the carliucss or lateness with which the extreme dearth of food 
set in or hceamc known, and “ cvcntiiallj' the tide of famine raged so high all over- 
“ Orissa that local inequalities may almost he said to have been submerged and lost 
“ sight of in one. wide-spreading sen of calamity*.’’* North of Orissa the Tributary 
^Iah:ds. the western half of ^iidnaporc, a large part of Manbhum, and a third of 
Singhbltum, arc comprised in the blackest portion of the famine tract. The area less 
severely atlcctcd contains the rest of these districts, Banknra, Nadiya, and Hughli. The 
following table gives thearc.i and population of the famine tract, thus classified according 
to the information possessed at the time the Orissa report was written," and a column 
has been added to show the population recorded by the census of 1872 : 




Total. 

IlltCIl'O. 

Severe. 

Population 
liy Cen.«ns 
of 1S72. 


ropulation. 

Area. 

Viipiihitlon. 

.5iea. 

Kstiiiialeil 

I'opulation. 

I’liri - 


LMUC 

.'iSS.OOO 

2.(507 

.•>SS,000 



/ / 0,001* 

Cut lack 


3.0(12 

1.203,000 

3.0(52 

1,203,000 



1,622,000 

Ealasoro 


l.S!»0 

.•.00,000 

1.800 

.700,000 

— 



770.000 

Millnajv.ir - 


■i.S.'lt 

7(XI,00.1 

1.3(57 

212,000 

1.627 

414,000 

2,.545,000 

MniiMiittii 


,•..•100 

1.100,000 

1..300 

281,000 

2,318 

310,000 

995,000 



3.9!)S 

2S0.1KI0 

1.2.50 

lf.2,000 

— 

— 

41.5,000 

ISankur.i 


l.oCX) 

20S.OOO 

— 

— 

1.300 

208,000 

526,000 

N:uliv.a - 


3.2>v.; 

1,011,000 

— 

— 

1.1.52 

3.51,000 

1,813,000 

llllUkli 


2.007 

i.soo,ooo 

— 

— 

.500 

482,000 

1,188,000 



2..-.23 

1.3;50.(XK) 

— 


16S 

6.5,020 

2,210,000 

Totai. - 

- 

31,007 

s,ooo.ooo 

1 1,0(515 

3.030, (XX) 

7,060 

1,830,CX)0 

13,154,000 


It will be seen presently that the distress felt in the last three districts of the list was 
of a diflerent kind, and sprang from a dificrent cause, from that experienced in the rest 
of the famine tract : in the one ease it arose only from high jiriccs accompanied by loss 
of employment : in the other it was due to an almost total failure of food, and involved 
all classes alikc. 

2. Erroiv ns to ihr. population of the Jhmiue tract. — It is of somewhat ominous 
import to observe, at the outset, that the population of these districts as ascertained 
by the census, even after the loss of life caused by tlic famine, was larger by four 
millions or ncarlv .")(» per cent, than the estimate made of it by the best authorities 
at the lime. With micIi wide limit.'! of error us to the number of the people, it was 
impossible for any calculation of the quantity of food required for their support to be 
even moderately accurate. 

8. Brief historif qP the famine. (!), It.s causes. — The years preceding 1865 had not been 
unfavourable. The crop of 1S6:1 was not below the average, and that of 1S64, though 
inferior in Puri, was good in Cuttack, and particularly good in Balasore. The export 
trade of Orissa was consideraLlc, and averaged 20,l)0tP tons of rice a year during the six 
years lS5f) to 1365 : but in the la.st of these years the quantit}* exported was unusually 
large, amounting to 38,000 tons, of which Balasore alone sent awa 3 ' 28,000 tons. This 
had no doubt depleted the stocks to some extent, but in August 1865 rice was' selling 
at the normal rate of .80 to 35 seers per rupee in Cuttack, while in Puri it was as high 
as IS seers. It was not till .September IS65 that an alarm began to be felt about the 
rainfall. The following table shows the amount gauged during each month of the 
monsoon ; but it is admitted that the instruments used could not always be relied on : — 




lS6j. 


Ar-erage 

1S65. 





of previous 






13 years. 



Puri. 

Cuttack. 

Dalasore. 

Puri. 

^Cdnnpur. 

May 

13- 

7-4 

11 '55 

2-1 

16-6 

•Tune 

5-6 

8-1 

4-25 

9-2 

13-3 

3wlv 

4-3 

12*2 

5-9 

12-2 

25-4 

August - 

5-6 

7*7 

S-25 

17-3 

9-6 

Sojitombor - 

5-2 

7*5 

9-3 

16-S 

37*4 

October - 



0-3 

9-4 

_ 

Novembor - 




1-8 

1 

“ . ■ 
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It appears fiom this that iu Puri the rain ^yas very delicicnt throughout (for the heavj' 
fall of Alay was of no use to the crops), while in Cuttack and Balasore it was scanty, 
but not extremely so, till September, and it was its sudden stoppage after that which 
caused the evil. In ^lidnapur it was peculiarly plentiful till after September, when it 
came abruptly to an end. Thus the rice which was then just full grown withered as it 
stood, and no grain formed in the car. 

4. Enrh; anikiputiotiK . — ^The first alarm was given from Puri about the middle of 
October, and the fact soon became generally realised both by the ofiicial and non-official 
community, that the premature cessation of rain must cause great injury to the harvest. 
A panic seized the merchants, and for a short time even retail trade was at a standstill : 
prices rose rapidly, till, in November, they stood at 7 seers per rupee in Puri at}d S seers 
in Cuttack. The collectors all applied for leave to make special enquiries into the con- 
dition of the crops, and the extent of the losses, with a view to deciding what amount of 
revenue should be remitted, but this was discouraged by the Commissioner, and refused 
by the Board of Revenue, who again later on (in January) absolutely rejected the pro- 
posal that any remission should be granted. 

In the end of I\^ovcmber the Board sent up a comprehensive report to the Government 
of Bengal, which was based on reports received^ from the different Commissioners of 
Divisions. Thej’’ stated- that, except in Eastern Bengal, the crop had been poor every- 
where, and that the tracts which had suffered most were Orissa, especially Puri, Midnapur, 
and three districts in Behar, Gj’a, Shahabad, and Chiunparum, where rice had already 
risen to 7 seers per rupee. Some collectors considered tlic crop would be f, some -J-, 
some as little :is .}- or even ’ of an average, but such estimates could not be much relied 
on : the Board’s own opinion was that the crop would be at least half an average one, 
and in Eastern Bengal not much under an average one. Such a crop would by itself 
provide food for the people, even though the stocks in hand might be, as they probably 
were, much below the usual ajiiount ; and this being the case there could be no famine. 
Agriculturists would gain by high prices as much as they lost by short harvest, while 
for the labouring and poorer non-agricultural population suficring, but not generally 
fiuninc, was in .'tore. The policy they recommended on the part of the Government ^^•as 
ns follows : — 

(1 .) Tiic publication ol’ prices-current, in order to facilitate and encourage the operation 
ol' the natural la w.s, which can alone afford real relief in time of widespread 
.scarcity ; 

(2.) 'I'lic provision of labour for the poor by public works ; 

(.').) Liberal expenditure on Government estates, in order to set an example to 
zemiiular.s ; 

(1.) ;\s the ehiel’, if not the only reliance in more extreme cases, local private 
liberality to he exercised through local relief committees.® 

'I'his .‘ikcleh of the policy to be pursued was approved by the Govcrnincnt, and no 
further enquiries were set on foot to ascertain more accurately w'hat the true c.xtent of 
the failure was. In Oris.«a the crop was certainly less than a half, and is calculated by 
the (’ommis'i(»:ier.i‘ as being altogether about one-third of an average, but in some parts 
the outturn was much less. .Such as it was, the harvest (forced early into the market 
iu order to pay the demands for rent and revenue which were not suspended) lowered 
prices considerably; at the cud of December rice was at 14 seers in Puri, and I.*} seers 
in Cnttiick and Ikdusore. 
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6. The pei'wd before hnportatmi began . — In November and December more and more 
urgent reports were sent up from Puri, in wbtcli district the famine first declared itself, 
of the extreme distress of the people and of the prevalence of deaths from starvation ; 
and in December relief works on a small scale were started ; the usefulness of these was, 
however, hampered by the difficulty the labourers had in 'buying rice with their wages. 
Although prices were still quoted at a low figure, the quotations were misleading, for 
there was hardly any rice to be bought ; even in the town of Puri the collector said it 
would have been impossible to buy Rs. 100 worth of rice a day for any period of time; 
and in the district the dearth of purchasable gi*ain was even more marked, so that, as 
far as “ the labourers were concerned, the quoted rates might just as well be a rupee a 
seer; the article is not procurable.”^ By the end of January prices had gone up 
to 8f seers per rupee, at or near which rate they stood till the end of March. The 
necessity of importation was earnestly pressed on the Board at this time, but in vain ; 
this subject will however be separately treated of in another paragraph. In February 
distress began to show itself acutely in Balasore, taking the form of an influx of starving 
people into the head-quarter town, and of an outbreak of grain robberies. But the extent 
of the impending calamit)’ was still far from realized. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
visited Orissa in February and left it without having received from the local officials or 
the unofficial public any distinct impression as to the extremity to which the loss of the 
harvest and the deficieuc}’' of food or of the means which the traders possessed of import- 
ing food had already reduced the population. In a letter dated the 28th March, re- 
plying to a proposal of Sir A. Cotton’s which urged the organization of a great system 
of Public Works, the Government of Bengal® denied the necessity of any such scheme; 
they said there was no prospect of a famine in Bengal, though there would be local 
‘ scarcity and distress in some parts ; and (referring to a suggestion of Sir A. Cotton’s 
for the creation of a dotilla for the carriage of food, which they rejected) they added that 
“ the natural fluctuation of prices had been sufficient to attract food to the districts in 
which it was dearest ” — a complete mistake, since there was hardly any import whatever 
to Orissa. In April the mortality and distress became very severe in Puri and Balasore, 
and famine began to show itself in Cuttack which had escaped till now, owing partly to 
its having had a better crop and partly to the employment given and money spent by 
the irrigation company whose works wei'e being carried on. In May the attention of 
the public in Calcutta was awakened, a relief committee formed, and subscriptions 
collected ; but the Board of Revenue® still doubted whether there was any really great 
deficiency of food or any necessity for Government to interfere by any new measures. 
Misled apparently by some error, they asserted that rice was still selling in the Puri 
district at seers the rupee, and argued from that mistaken premiss, the fact being 
that rice could hardly be bought for money. But the facts were now at last beginning 
to be too plain for any misunderstanding. On the 26th May the superintending en- 
gineer telegraphed that a grant to Balasore of Rs. 60,000 for relief works was no use : 
“ we want rice and on the 28th tbe Commissioner telegraphed that the rice required 
for the troops, the prisoners, and the Government establishments at Cuttack could no 
longer be procured. On receipt of this message the Lieutenant-Governor gave way 
and sent orders on the 29th Ma3'^ that importation of rice bj' Government must 
immediately be begim. 

6. Period of importation . — From this time the histoiy of the famine becomes closely 
connected with the progress of the importations. After a little demur and unwillingness 
to spend too lavishlj’-, the Board, about the middle of June, threw themselves heartily 
into the work, and in the end rice to the value of about 25 lakhs of rupees (250,000/.) 
was imported. But the business was not simple, and the difficulties which had deterred 
traders were felt with greater keenness by inexperienced officials. There are no harbours 
on the Orissa coast, and False Point, which offers a secure anchorage during the mon- 
soon, was only then discovered for the first time. The main difficult}* was, when the 
ships had brought rice to the coast, to get it unloaded and carried up to the interior; 
and here the flotilla recommended by Sir A. Cotton would have been invaluable. One 
ship after it had reached Balasore was blown out to sea again before the cargo could be 
unladen ; in another case it took five or six weeks to carry the bags of rice b}* native 
boats from False Point to Cuttack. It was not till September that any sufficient 
quantity of food had reached the centres of demand. But as fast as rice came in tl)e 
relief operations, paralysed for want of it, revived and multiplied. June and Jul}"^ were 
the months in which the famine was most intenselj' felt ; but iu J ul}’’ some centres for 
• the distribution of cooked food were established, some in August, and in September the 
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full number, 88,^ "were open in the three districts. The mortality was highest in August, 
consequent on the heavy storms of rain. “ The people were then in the lowest stage of 
“ exhaustion ; the emaciated crowds collected at the feeding stations had no sufficient 
“ shelter, and the cold and w’et seem to have killed them in tearful numbers."® These 
rains were followed by floods which caused great injury to the standing crops, and pro- 
longed 'the distress. In October the quantity required having been to some extent 
miscalculated, food ran short for a time again and relief had to be curtailed ; but some 
relief was experienced fi'om the scanty early crops which ripened in September, and in 
November the main rice crop was got in, and famine in Orissa came to an cm). 

7. History of Districts adjoining Orissa . — The history of the famine in the most affected 
parts of Midnapur and Manbhum corresponds prett}' closely to that already described, 
except that in neither case were the alarming signs observed as early ns in Puri. Here 
too there ■was an absolute deficiency of food, and yot the prices, though as high as four 
to five seers per rupee in Manbhum, afforded no stimulus to local traders. La;te in the 
year. Government in Manbhum, and a relief committee in Midnapur, imported food, but 
only in small quantities; and in both tracts the extremity of famine was endured in July 
and August ; as soon as the new crops came in all was well. In the other districts, 
Bankura, Burdwan, Nadiya, Hughly, arid Murshidabad, the loss of crop had not been 
sufficient to affect seriously the agricultural population ; but the high prices and the 
absence of purchasers were keenly felt by all artizans and labourers, and above all by 
weavers. These flocked in crow'ds to the towns, where gratuitous relief was adminis- 
tered; the measures taken to provide for and deal with them will be narrated 
presently. 

8. Prices . — The following statement shows the course of prices during the famine 
period in seers per rupee® ; — 


Month. 

Pari. 

Cuttack. . 

BnlnRore. 

hlidimpur. 

Manbhum. 

Itankurn. 

Howrah. 

October 1865 

13 

18 

20 

134 

17 

16 

144 

November „ 


m- 

164 

134 

16 


134 

134 

December „ 

m 

124 

164 

14 

14 


January 1866 

lltj 

m 

12 

124 

■ 13 

15 

12 

February „ 

9 


94 

11 

13 

13 

10} 

March „ 

8-i 

n 

9| 


13 

111 

10} 

April „ 

6A 

Gi 

8 

■EH 

13 

104 

May „ 

Gh 

64 

V-i-JT 

9* 

10 

10 

10 

Juno „ 

SJ' 

44 


8iV 

84 

7 

10 

July „ 


44 


n 

54 


• 

August „ 

4 

5 

44 

64 

5 

6 

7} 

September „ 



64 

74 

64 

64 

8J- 

October „ 



84 

9 

8 

16.4 

8i'’(ir 

November „ 


12-1- 

164 

17'} 

16 

17 

lOli 

December „ 


124 

184 

24 

26 


17 


The average price of rice before the famine in Orissa was about 30 to 32 seers per 
nipee, so that, according to these figures, the prices of February to April were from 
four to five times the ordinary rate, and from May to August six to eight and even ten 
limes the average. But these figures are not altogether to he trusted* : the system of 
.sending up weekly returns was a new one, introduced for the first time at the beginning 
of the famine, and it was entrusted to unaccustomed hands (often policemen), who did 
not sufficiently distinguish between what the rate was and what they thought it ought 
to be. They professed to give the price of the dearest and cheapest kinds of rice, but 
the “ cheapest ” rice of all was a kind of which very little entered the market, and the 
“ common ” coarse rice of ordinary consumption was not registered in the price currents. 
But the main cause of error was that they failed to show what was a common case — the 
absence of any rice at all in the market. The prices were often wholly nominal, referring 
to the last transaction that took place, possiblj' some weeks before ; and throughout the 
famine one of. the peculiar features was the absence of purchasable rice in any quantity 
at any market except the head-quarter towns. 

9. Mortality . — The estimates of the mortality are all of a vague and general character, 
but every one agrees in thinking that it must have been enormous. Cholera (which is 
rarely absent from Orissa in the early part of every year) broke out with great virulence ; 

iQ.R.L, 91. 2 Ibid. 

® O. B. I., page 40, Puri, Cuttack, Bnlasore. Pago 107, Midnapur. 

Tl., pages 632-3, Manbknm, Bankura, Howrab; 

' O. R. T., 38-9. 
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and (he floods of August, with the cold wet nights that preceded them, raised the deaths 
rate to its highest point.. The Commissioners, after a consideration of all that could 
he .•said on the suhject, held that an estimate that one-fourth of the population had died 
was not too high.’ In 1867 particular pains were taken" to obtain information as to the 
(rue number of the po])ulation and the mortalit}' that, had occurred ; the result was that 
the estimate of the population before famine (which, as shown in paragraph 1, had been 
*2,381,000 souls) was raised to 3,015,000; of these, 809,561 v,’cre calculated to have 
died, and 1 15,028 were missing, leaving a population of 2,086,000. That even this was 
far below (he mark was proved by the Census of 1872, which returned the population 
at 3,034,000 souls, hlaking the fullest allowance for the return of absentees and for 
the natural increase of population after the cud of 1867 (we know from experience 
recently collected, that, (he i)irth-ratc must have been almost reduced to nothing in 1866 
and 18(>7), t here must have been rcall}' n population of 2,700,000 when this estimate of 
2,086,000 was made, liaising (he death-rate in the same proportion, the mortality 
must have been at. least a million, and the population before the famine must be reckoned 
to have been 3,700,000. 

For Manbhuin the estimate is upwards of IS per cent., and for iSinghbhum 12^ per 
cent.'"’ In Midnapnr the collector calculated the deaths at .50,000 or 10 per cent, of 
(he ])opula(ion serionsl}’ atTcctcd ; and the commission think this low. For other dis- 
tricts no estimate is given. Putting these data together, it appears probable that in six 


districts alone the mortality amounted to — 

I’opuintiun. Dcflilis. 


Ori^s.^. three district,, - .‘•,700,000 1,000,000 

- - 99.5,000 200,000 

.Sinehhlunii - - 115,000 50,000 

Midn.'ipur - - — 50,000 


Total - ... - 1,300,000 


10. Measures adopted hji the people for their own relief — Of the three measures 
ordinarily adopted by the native population for their own preservation in times of famine, 
verj' little has to he said. Emigration docs not seem to nave occurred to the minds of 
an}' one, except iti the fortn of crowding into the towns and relief centres wherever 
chitrit}' was reported to odcr a meal. The people arc apparently too stay-at-home in 
their habits to be inclined to go foi th in a lime of calamity to seek refuge elsewhere ; 
they mostl)’ remained in their villages and died. Irrigation •was almost unknown. The 
company’s new works were still nnlinished, but a little water was supplied from one of 
their branches, the Kendrapara Canal. The tanks were utilized, but their scanty stores 
were soon dried up. As wcll-irrigalion is unknown, the people could not do anything to 
protect themselves by redoubling their ordinar}' industry. Lastly, trade, whether internal 
or external, hardly existed, and no prospects of advantage stimulated either local merchants 
to order or distant merchants to throw in supplies. Some rice was carried by sea to 
Gojtalpur in Gnnjam, and thence brought by land to Puri. Some, but very little, came 
down the Mahanndi from Sambalpur in the rains. No statistics or estimates are given 
as to the quantities thus brought in ; Mr. Chapman indeed asserts* (7th March 1867) 
that they exceeded in amount “all the costly, dangerous, and laborious Government 
importations by sea,” but the data for the statement are not given. It is, however, 
plain that this mu}'- have been true without attributing any great activity to private 
trade. 

11. Government relief measures. (1) FuUic Works. — The measure on which the 
Government in the earlier part of the famine relied chiefly, if not solely, for the relief 

’ O. R. L, p. 21. 

- Apparently the modiiH opernndi was to distribute tabular forms to every landholder to be iilled up by him 
for his estate. After this was done, deputy collectors were sent to make such enquiries ns they could, and 
especially to check the rctuiiis in every village where the loss of crop in 1866-67 was said to have amounted 
to a half, or where the zemindar’s return seemed open to suspicion. It is admitted, however, that these 
zemindars’ returns could not be filled up with much accuracy. The per-centage of loss in each district was 
shown ns follows, comparing the total number dead and missing with the (supposed) total population : — 

(Juttack - - - - - 28-88 

Puri - - - - - 32‘18 

Bnlasor - - - - - 33 ‘75 


Total - ... 30-81 

»0. R. I., p. 105. 

O. R. II., 533. Sec also Board’s Apologia, paragraph 31. Gnnjam supplied itself, and Orissa too, to 
some extent, from the south, and the importations from Sambalpur, and Chntisgarh wer^ considerable and 
invaluable. • 
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of distress, was the opening of public works.. These were of two kinds: some were 
carried on by the Public Works Department; and some by the collector, as manager of 
Government estates. First of all five lakhs of rupees were granted by the Government 
of India for the carrying on of famine works, including feeder roads in Cuttack and 
Behar, but no part of this monej' was spent in Orissa. In December two important 
roads were undertaken in the Puri District; but the relief thus given was disappoint- 
ingly small. There were two reasons for this : when the works were begun the collector 
arranged with the executive engineer that they should be carried out on the principle 
(1) that woric should be paid for by daily wage and not by the piece ; (2) that it should 
be paid for in grain and not in cash. To this second proposal, however, the chief 
engineer and the local government demurred,^ declaring it to be undesirable for ils 
officers to be concerned in any such arrangement, and that it was their business to pay 
money wages, leaving the civil authorities or local committees to manage “ any further 
relief.” It was, however, found impossible to make any such arrangements or to provide 
in any way for the supply of food from the local markets ; and the Commissioner, on the 
31st January, reported that the works were at a standstill for want of rice, and asked 
urgently for leave to import.® The Board, however, peremptorily refused permission. 
" The Government decline to import rice into Puri. If the market favours importers, 
“ rice will find its way into Puri witliout Government interference, which can only do 
“ harm. All payments for labour employed to relieve the present distress are to be in 
“ cash.”® In consequence of this, the Commissioner directed that wages on relief-works 
paid for by charitable funds must also be in cash, and that even the distribution of 
cooked food to the destitute and helpless must be stopped. At the same time, the 
superintending engineer was impressing on his officers the necessity of husbanding their 
resources, as it was probable that worse distress was coming : and they were to refuse to 
employ any one who was not visibly and really in want. He allowed them, however, to 
■pay the labonrers either by daily wages or by piece-work according as they (the labourers) 
might prefer ; and he definitely refused to permit the system of petty contracts. Later 
on, however, finding that it was extremely difficult to compel the labourers to do a fair 
amount of work, the system of payment by piece-work Avas introduced. The rates 
were apparently insufficient to enable the people to earn a livelihood.* But even if this 
objection had not existed, the impossibility of providing food for the labourers would 
have prevented the public works from being of any great utility. The irrigation com- 
pany all this time was paying its oAvn labourers part of their wages® in imported rice, 
and the consequence Avas that they attracted large numbers of workmen, and employed 
on an average about 9,000 people daily, from January to June. In the rains, when the 
difficulty about providing rice had partly been overcome, the weather Avas opposed to 
the successful management of relief-Avorks, and the numbers still continued very small. 
The following table embodies all that can be ascertained regarding the average daily 
''numbers employed at different periods and the cost of the relief-works : — 


Reuef-avoiiks under Public Works Department. 


Distbiot. 

Average num- 
ber employed 
daily 

Januory-May. 

Average num- 
ber employed 
Junc- 
November. 

Total 

expenditure. 

Advanced, but 
no account or 
expenditure 
received. 

Puri 

1,182 

2,600® 

Es. 

83.177 

Es. 

Cuttack - - - 

— 

650 

15,638 

— 

Balasorc - - . 


300 

6,877 

8,000 

7,400 

Midnapur - - - 

— 

650 

15,308 

Burdwan 

— 

190 

4,612 

5,839 

Nadiya . - . 



800 

19,726 

50,000 

Total 

1,182 

5,090 

1,45,339 

71,239 


1 O. B. 1., *13. _ 

" “ Puri raiist get vice from else\vlicrc. May I authoriso advance for tiiis purpose for Puri, Cuttack, or 
Balasorc ?" 

® O. It. I., 48. The Board in their Apologia state that the reference here -was only to importations for the 
food of labonrers, not for feeding the whole people ; and they further argue that the Commissioner meant only to 
import from Balasorc, not from across the sea. This, however, seems more than doubtful (paragraphs 95-114). 

* lf.!d. I., pp. 52, 66, 67. 

®The Board, however, show (Apolo^n, p.aragrnphs 125-126) that the Company only imported 125 tons, 
which only lasted till end of March. 

^ In Purl, 1,182 were employed daily from Januajy to May at a eost of Es. 25,099 or Es. 5,020 a month, 
or about Es. 4 each. I have estimated the numbers employed from June to November from tlie expenditure 
on this datum. 
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Besides this, about 1,‘260 were employed in Puri for the first five months of the year 
on works specially opened in Government estates. 

12. The management of the works . — There were complaints on the part of the officials 
that the famine-stricken people wmuld not come to the works, and tliat those who did 
come would not do a fiiir amount of work. The former statement was true of some 
classes. The collector of Balasore wrote as follows^ regarding them : — 

“ The class of mon by whom the dacoities have been chiefly committed are Pans ” and “ Kandras,” 
who hold but little, if any, land of their own, and eke out their support by working for the better class 
of ryots. Owing to the scanty crops, these men obtained but little employment at the last harvest, 
aud consequently did not receive the payment in paddy they have been accustomed to earn. Although 
these people saw no hope of finding sustenance in their own villages, they will not go elsewhere to seek 
employment. During my tour in the cold season, I strongly urged them to go to the Irrigation Company 
or to Calcutta for wonr, assuring them they would be able to get employment at remunerative wages. 
Tho only reply I received was — let the irrigation works commence near our villages, and we will readily 
work in cutting the canals, but we will not leave our homes. Our ancestors never went from their 
villages to seek work, and we will not. They consider it a disgrace to work as coolies, and it is a 
common saying of the women — “ Let our sons die rather than become coolies.” They call themselves 
muzoors, “ j.c., labourers.” I asked many of the zemindars and other landowners at Sorab, especially 
thoso to the west of the Juggernath Road (in August), why more coolies did not come and take labour 
on Public Works. Their continual answer was, of the men who remain most prefer to die at home, 
and the few who could be tempted to take unusual employment would run away to Calcutta when they 
had a few pice. They have not houses near the road, and know it is death to live in the rain.” 

But beside the original unwillingness to come to work, there was a further reason for 
their staying away in the unsuitability of the arrangements made for their employment. 
The errors of these arrangements are summed up in two phrases : the petty contract 
system, and the ^iece-work system. In Balasore there were no special relief-works, and 
the ordinary pubhc works, to which the peeple were in vain invited to come, were carried 
on in the usual manner.® 

“ That mode is to work by a system of petty contracts wholly unfitted for relief in times of famine. 
Tho contractors make their profit, and under them the work is carried on by gangs, who do hard 
task-work. Neither under the contractors, nor when working direct under the Government officers, is 
it possible to measure tho work of each individual labourer. He or she must belong to a ^ang who 
work in common. Their common ^vork is measured and the money is divided. Hence an individual 
wishing to earn a livelihood must first obtain admission to a gang, the gang will not admit a labourer 
who from weakness is unable to do a full day’s labour, and, above all, they will not or cannot admit 
more than a certain proportion of women and children, since these ordinarily do not dig, but only carry, 
’riiroiighout these events by far the greater number of tlie applicants for relief have been women and 
children. Many of the able-bodied men went away to seek more profitable labour in less famine- 
stricken districts, leaving their wives and families behind them. For people so situated the ordinary 
form of public works is of little avail. Mr. Windle, the Executive Engineer of Balasore, distinctly 
tells us that the ordinary task rates allowed did fnot suffice to provide a sufficiency of food when rice 
became very dear, and the people emaciated. His w'ork was not in the station, but at a distance where 
it is admitted that it was very difficult to procure rice. It is evident that for the relief of famine, works 
must be very specially arranged. And our opinion is that, obstinate and prejudiced as in some respects 
the Ooryahs are, those of them who are accustomed to labour have not, as lias been sometimes supposed, 
shown, as a rule, an extraordinary determination to refuse work when it has been ofiiered to them under 
favourable conditions, though many have starved without seeking work at a distance, and some 
unaccustomed to labour may have starved rather than accept labour close at hand.” 

In Puri and Cuttack, the officials of the Public Works Department, though apparently 
aware of the danger of the piece-work system, adopted it, in despair of inducing by an}* 
other method the famine labourers to perform a fair amount of work. On this the 
Famine Commissioners pronounce as follows® : — 
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They sum Up their views on the labour question in the following pregnant sentences, 
■Nvhich are too important to be omitted here' i'- 

“Thc conduct of tho measures required in famine seems in all parts of the world to involve a 
constant nicc-stccring between Scylla and Charybdis, of a character many times repeated. If special 
relief-works arc commenced too early, the ordinary labour market is disturbed without necessity ; if 
too late, tliis most legitimate of all modes of relief becomes, as we have said, nearly useless. If daily 
])ay be too freely given, the people of all countries when cmiiloyed for charity will struggle to do next 
lo "nothing. If t.ask-work is rigidly enforced, without the moans of making it practicable to all, the 
object of relief may be defeated. If task rates are too hard, they are injurious; if easy in tlie extreme, 
it is probably impossible to vary such rates according to the capacity or individuals, and the stronger 
labourers are enabled to earn far too easy gains, from which it is dillicult to wean them.” 

Tlic fact was, however, that no steering at all was attempted ; the ship drifted into 
the w'hirlpool. 

- “ In the districts west of Calcutta they (the relief-works) were wholly incfl'cctual to prevent extreme 
famine. It was before the districts had lapsed into extreme and general famine that such works might 
liave been carried out in a way at once useful to the State and beneficial to the people. In all tlio.ee 
di-itrict-s it in.ay be said that both the state of the people and the nature of the seasons required that- 
anything cfTcctiial that was to bo done in that way should bo done before the 1st .Tune. AVe must 
pronounce that up to that time nothing effectual had been done. Works wore not attempted on a 
sulTiciently largo scale ; those that wore attempted were not conducted on a footing calculated to relieve 
the famine-stricken ; and, above all, food was not supplied.” 

13. Gralmtoits relief . — Relief committees were started and local subscriptions began 
to be collected in December 1865, and it has been already mentioned that in Puri cooked 
food was distributed to the destitute until tlic Commissioner (5th February) prohibited 
the system ; tlic result of which was that the charity of the local committee was confined 
for a time lo giving mone^' allowances to a few (425) distressed families. On this the 
Commission remark^ — “ Nothing is more clear than this, that though on the one hand 
“ many will not resort to relief centres for cooked food till the last extremity, on the 
“ other, the misery among the very poorest is never properly known till the offer of 
“ food brings out* from their hiding-places the poorest and most miserable objects.” 
Rut at that time, to have opened many feeding-houses and attracted crowds of starvelings 
when the supply of food itself was so scanty and uncertain, would have been in the 
highest degree tlangcrous and unw’isc. When rice began to be imported, the feeding 
centres were rapidly multiplied. No rules were laid down as to the uniform management 
of these places, and there seems to have been n general want of system about them. No 
tc.st of aomission could be prescribed c.xcept extreme emaciation ; “ for those not so bad 
“ the attempt was generally made to provide some kind of labour, real or nominal, and 
“ tood was given in return for labour. But when rice was short at the more distant 
“ centres, those who seemed tolerably able-bodied were turned out of thc.se gangs, 
“ and toll! to go elsewhere,”' though there was hardly any'whcrc else for them to go to. 
'riic condition of residence was not prescribed, and at first there was a great lack of 
shelter for those who lived at a distance from the centres ; and when huts were built 
they sbnwcil much disinclination to reside in them, and “ those who did reside .there 
“ lived in a manner that must have been demoralising and debasing in the extreme.”’’ 
No .scale was laid down ns lo the proper ration required in such cases, and tlicre seem to 
have been great varieties in the quantities of food served out lo each person.'’’ There 
was much caste prejudice; “ inanv were deterred by it from seeking food till it was too 
“ late, and .-oine died without seeking it at all.”' But the Commissioners held that too 
imicli promimnee was given to this last objection. That it was not caste prejudice that 
wii' tlie main eause of mortidity i.s evident from the fact that it is stated on all liands 
“ tiiril” by far the greatest loss of life has fallen on those lower castc.s wlio had least 
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“ cnste prejudice, whose uianncr of life least unfitted them to avail themselves of public 
“ relief, and who were most accustomed to labour." 

M. Xuwhrrs rrlu'vpd a}id cost . — The following statement shows, as far as returns 
exist , theaverngc daily number of pernojis relieved in this manner from June to November, 
and the cost of the relief : — 
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Malting allowance for the imperfection of the returns, it appears that about 80,000 
people were relieved daily for six nionlbs continuou.sly ; and if the proportions were the 
same elsewhere as in Orissa,’ about :t() jier cent, of these performed some light labour in 
return for the food, niitl the ro.st were loo weak to do any labour at all. The cost of this 
relief is not easy tvi calcuhUc. In the first five tli.stricis of the list, the paupers seem to 
have been fed mainly, if not entirely, with imported rice ; and of this they received about 
90 seers cacli, or 1 o seers a month, or 1 lb. a day. But it is not clear how the cash 
relief was given, or to whom. Some no doubt was expended in buying rice locally, some 
in liousc-to-lioiisc money doles ns in Puri, some in huts, establishment, &c. In :lie other 
districts entered in the lower portion of the list, the money was probably sprni in local 
purchases of rice for the most part ; the cost falls at about Ils. 11 per bi-xi or almost 
Hs. 2 a month, for which price in most of these districts about 1.^ ?^:rs could 
purchased. 

If). Quaiilitics nud cost of rice mpnrlcd , — The amount of rice mT’-rted- into the 
Province of Ori.ssn up to the end of November was 271,577 maurort r:' this, 2“,.';.:-'' 
niaunds had been used in the following manner: — 
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cnliRticc ihe price received for the quantity actually M)Id. The value of what remained 
in hand was calculated at Rs. .‘i— 1 per inaund, but the price it actually fetched is not 
recorded. The principles on which the sales were conducted arc thus stated by the 
Commission*: — 

“ Wherever rice could be spared from the charitable distributions of food, it was sold; and the 
difiicultics .uid disadva>itagc5 of the gratuitous distributions were so irreat, the famine was so much 
more one of foofi than of money, tliat it may be almost said that tlic riee sold did more real good 
than that distributed. The system was to sell at two rates, one at or near market rates (so far as there 
were market rates), and the other cheaper ; the former sales being conducted by Oovernment ofticers, 
the latter limited to selected persons intermediate between the very poor and those better oft*, to whom 
tickets were to be given by the members of the Relief Committees. ’ This last st'stem. however, though 
it sounds well in theory, seems practically to have everywhere for the most part failed, 'rhe coiii- 
mittccs were very unwilling to exercise an invidious discrimination, the privilege w.as sometimes given 
to classes (old women, boys, &c.) which led to imposition, and altogether there was much confusion 
and abuse, .and sometimes terrible crowding and struggling. There seems to have been almost no 
limit to the quantity of rice which might have been sold at very high prices, if it had been available.” 

Of tlic effects of these importations the commission saj-s : — 

“ The rice imported was scarcely enough to feed a twentieth part of the population, on full rations, 
for .-ix months. If hy supplyinga cepain quantity to a larger number ami supplementing tbeir means 
one-teiitb of tbc population was saved (being about, as wc said before, a life for every maiuul imi)orted), 
a great work was done ; though \mhappily the number saved would be still much smaller than that of 
those who died.” 

The financial result of these importations may be summed up thus — 


Rs. 

Corl of rice imported (-1,1:5,047 mds.) - - - 21,25,801 

Deduct receipts from s.alcs . . - . . o, 02,07.'* 

Estimated value of stock in hand - - . . 2,00, 14-J 


Total - ... 8,.'i2,210 

Halancc or not cost to Government - • 12,78,042 


l(i. Argummts Jbr and agninx/ hiipor/n/ion. — Of all the questions raised during the 
ailminist ration of relief mca.surcs in the course of this famine, the most important one 
was, whether it was or was not the duty of Government to import food into Orissa. So 
far iis the arguments used on either side arc of permanent weight and interest, it is 
necessary to recapitulate them ; so far .is they were based on ignorance of the c.xtcnt of 
the euhunity and on inaccurate information as to local prices they may be omitted. The 
(jpposilion of the Hoard of llcvenuc rested maini}' on the sound theory that if there was 
scarcity prices would rise, and that high prices would cither bring to liglit hidden stores, 
if tliey existed, «)r else would attract grain from otiicr parts, anti that if private trade did 
not import grain it was useless for (jovernment to think of doing so.- Now as to the 
existence of local stocks, the opinions of oflicers on the spot varied. Ti)e Commissioner 
firmly and con-tantly asserted his belief in them ; and the town populace .strongly licld 
that the dcaler.s were keeping hack .stocks in order to enhance the price. Hut the district 
ofticers persi'tetitly declared that no large stocks c.xistcd, and the irrigation company 
showed their opinion hy importing rice for the use of their own labourers. No doubt, 
v.iy the (.’ommis^ion in their report,^ there must have been a considerable quantify of 
grain in the eomitry, or else in the absence of extensive importation almost every one 
Imi't leave died, and tlie fields have remained unsown ; but there were not purchnsahic 
^tore.•• avadahle in the market for those who wanted grain. Tljc small hoards kept hy 
ii'.dividu il coUivalorr, for their own consumption could not he tempted out hy high 
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prices, and there were no large slocks in the hands of traders. Next, as to high prices 
attracting grain from a distance, the peenUavity of the countr}' had to be considered ; 
it possessed no body of enterprising traders, and hardly any means of communication, 
'riie one roail from Calcutta vis\ Midnapur was unbridged, and the coast is a dangerous 
and dillicult one, with no jmrt, no ships, and no appliances for landing cargoes. And in 
efll'ct it became manifest, as soon as prices rose to famine pitch in Orissa, that they did 
not have the expected cflecl, and tlint no quantities of grain worth speaking of were 
being carried into Orissa. Lastly, there remained the argument, that if trade did not 
undertake the task, .any spasmodic attempt on the. part of Government to take its place 
would not sneeeod. 'fho grounds for this opinion were not slated. What was meant 
probably was not that tlie thing coidd not be done, hut that it could not be done without 
enormous and undue expense ; and that it could not he done so cflectivcly as to supply 
all the wants of a great population. In a forcible memorandum written by Mr. Chapman 
{7t!i l^Iareh 1S(>7) in which he still maintained, in spite of the event, that the Board of 
Kevenne had been in the right, he urges* that “ ns a matter of fact, if the Government 
“ had imported into Orissa at all during the early months of the year, it must have done 

“ so at immense loss, it must have been prepared to pa^’ a much larger price for 

“ foreign and inferior rice than that for which it could apparently bu}’- the native rice on 
“ the .‘;pot,” 

“ 111 coiii’liis-ictn. 1 vciUmo lii assort, «‘von now. that wlieii rainiiic occurs, unless within veiy narrow 
limits, it is t>oy«Miil iho power of (!nvornmont to ovorcomc it. Immonso rc.sourccs have, been brought, 
t o hear uiuui iho roliiT tif ()ris.«a sinro iho oonimcnccinonl of .Inno with a miniiiium of results. Prin- 
l iplos. after all. thoneli they may tie sufcrod at. and evim broadly denied, cannot be overcome. The 
.'^tafe cannot Mioci-.'sftilly convert itself into a wholesale dealer in grain, and .any attempt thixt it may 
make to do so is almost sure to end in witI«-.=pro.-id dis.nppniiitmciif and fnilnrc. 

“ Nor is this the only evil ivsnil of such iiiterfereiiec, for the .''late cannot interfere in such matters 
only to siippleiiieiit private operatio.is. It iiuist he prepared, necessarily, to substitute its opi 
nneirniery entirely for them ; at what a cost, and with what tremendous risks, I need hardly point 
out." 

To this the commission reply that the proper course would have been, on the 29th 
.lantinry, not to ])ercinptorily refuse to import rice, but to order inquiries to be made into 
tlte allegation that rice could not he bought for the relief-works ; if this had been done, 
the delusion of the price curreiits would have been dispelled, and it would have been 
n'cogniscd that it was the duty of Government, in some way or other, to make provision 
I’ur feeding tliosc whom it oflered to relieve.'' 

“ If indy as an iniiployer of lalumr in Oriss.i, we think tliat (iovcrmiicnt would have been justified in 
takiii" the most clTivtiia’l iiie.iiis of paying that labour in llie sliajio most circctive for tlic object in view ; 
and if so iinicli bad been done in Pebrnary, we believe, as we have said, that the matter would not have 
stonjicd there; the iee being as it were broken, many .md great iiccc.ssitics would Imvc been pressed 
w'itii irresistible foree, and iiineli miglil have been dune in the inonths which elapsed before the setting 
in of tlio violent monsoon in .Iniic." 

In fact, this doctrine has now become so universally recognised that in the famine of 
1877 every ofliccr in Bombay, Madras, and Mysore understood that be was bound to 
sec that food stocks were siitlicient for the needs of his gratuitous relief and the labourers 
tin relief-works ; and if there was any danger of their running short, to purchase from 
the nearest market that could sell. It has been frequently seen that if this principle is 
carefully explained and strictly sidhcrcd to, the purchase of grain by government for its 
own jiaupcrs will not deter the trade from importing grain for sale to the public. As to 
Mr. Chapman’s assertion that the .State’s efi’orts must end in disappointment and failure, 
it is not easy to understand its meaning. If there is an}’^ soundness in the Commissioner’s 
view that cver^'^ maund of grain imported saved a life, it can hardly be said that the very 
moderate exertions that were made had a minimum of results. Concerning the general 


' 'I'lio Board of UcvoMiic (Apologia, paragraphs 30, 33, 3o-S) maintain that the isolation of Orissa and the 
diificicney of traders have been much exaggerated. “ Tlio Orissa report itself contains ample evidence of tho 
“ existoneo of jietty traders active enough, and tlie accounts of tlia operations of the current year, now perioSi- 

“ cally puidislied, testify to tliu same thing In regard to Bengal generally, it is surely absurd to. deny the 

“ perennial aetivity of the gniiii dcalor.s. Grain dealing is one of tlio standing occupations of the country. . . . 
“ 'J'lie Board have lilllo doubt that tlie grain trade is even more active iuBcngalthau to tho westward.” They 
cpiote also statistics whieli show that Balasorc 1ms a considerable export trade to ports along tho const. To this' 
the Governincnl of India replied, timl the event had proved tlio real isolation of that province, and it was a 
marvel tliat the Board should even now consider the stiitcinenls of tho Famino Commissioners to be exagge- 
rated, or that, with tlie advantage of local knowledge, they should not have found this out . .for 
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question of when Government should import grain, the following extracts show the final 
conclusioDs of the Commission — 

. The simple rule seems to be that which we hare already quoted, viz., that Groverament should 
import only when, the want existing, from special circumstances no one else is likely to do so, or the 
merchants cannot do so to a sufficient extent. Those special circumstances must generally be either 

physical obstacles, or an extraordinary want of efficient traders It is now difficult to 

suppose the case in which it would be the duty of Government to import from Bengal ; but the time 
may come when all energies, public and private, will be overtaxed. In Upper India such a case is still 
more improbable ; private enterprise there has hitherto only been limited by the means of transpoit ; 
and as Government could not suddenly increase those means, its interference in trade could only do 
harm. Its duty is rather by every possible means to increase the means of transport of which use may 
be made on an emergency. 

“ In case it should again be necessary for Government to import food into our province, our opinion 
is, that experience shows that it is better that it should be sold to the public at market rates only, and 
that no attempt should be made to sell at different rates to different people according to the degree of 
their ability .... To the starving, food must of course be given gratuitously, and for the public 
labourers it must be provided in such a way as best suits the circumstances of each case.'’ 

17. Apologia of the Board of Revenve. — The letter of the Board of Revenue (15th 
August IS67) in which they replj' to the censure passed on them by the Famine Com- 
mission and the Government, contains some valuable remarks both on this subject and 
as regards the general causes of failure to appreciate the signs of coming distress. The 
Board — 

(para. 21) “admit unresen'cdly that, in their opinion, the measures adopted for the relief of the 
sufferers from the famine in Orissa and some other plaees have been shown, by the event, to have 
been insufficient, and that nothing but the importation of food by the Government, and that at a very 
early date, would have enabled the local officers to grapple, in any degree, successfully with the 
famine.” 

* • * • * * * * 

(Para. 196.) — “The Board account for the delay which occurred in regard to the adoption of effectual 
measures to meet the famine thus — 

“ (a). From the want of experience of famine by the people themselves, their presentiments of famine 
were far less distinct, and the outward indications of its approach were far less definite and 
less early, than they would have been in countries habituated to famine. 

“ {h). At the same time, the same want of experience on the part of the administration, local and 
central, prevented them from realizing the full significance of the phenomena that did present 
themselves, as officers accustomed to famiue might have done. 

“ (p). Neither of these causes would have produced very serious results, but for this that all the 
remedies, heretofore found sufficient for the mitigation of famine in India, were very largely 
ineffectual in this case, iloney was of little use, for it could not be exchanged for food. 

“ (d). Neither would even this circumstance have materially paralyzed the power of the Government 
but for this, that, to be at all largely effectual, it was necessary that the discovery of the full 
truth should be made, and very extensive measures adopted, many months before the actual 
outburst of uuraistakcablc famine occurred.” 

(Para. 197.) — “ In the Board’s opinion, no fair comparison can bo made between the action of the 
administration last year and that of other administrations on former occasions, unless these two vital 
distinctions of the conditions precedent be fully and honestly recognised and disposed of. They, in 
fact, constituted the essential distinction, and, as it has proved, the insurmountable difficulty to the 
authorities in Bengal in tho famine of 18G3-G6.” 

(Para. 198.)— “Tlie Board are well aware that, even apart from the light of the event, ifis not 
l>osriblc to look back upon proceedings taken in any important conjuncture without being aware of 
inanv things that might have been done better. As regards themselves, for instance, they frankly 
admit and regret that they did not, even without the orders of the Government, institute in Uecombor 
a closer enquiry into the outturn generally of the harvest. They believe now that such an enquiry 
inicht possibly have led to a timelyldiseovery of the full extent of tho coming evil, and of the appro- 
priate remedy. 'I'hey regret that they did not grant remissions of revenue in December 18C5. 'J'hey 
regret further that, owing to its isolated and therefore unintelligible character, they did not comprehend 
the important significance of ^Ir. Ravenshaw’s telegram of the Slst January, which, if followed up, 
might again possibly have proved the means of discovering what was hidden from the authorities.” 

IS. Treatment of emigrants. — Mention lias already been made of the crowds that 
collected in towns in which relief was distributed, and especially in Calcutta, where the 
numbers were estimated- at from 15,000 to 18,000 in June or July. 

“ Nothing could exceed the munificence of the rich native gentlemen of the town in feeding these 
poor people, but the very extent of this munificence being noised abroad tended to increase the evil ; 
no dl-crimination was exercised between the deserving and undeserving beggars ; little or no shelter 
was provided, and the people so liberally fed lay about tho town in a wretched and mendicant 
condition.” 

In .\ugust,® the evils of this system were so strongly felt that the distributors of 
private cfiiarity were prevailed upon to stop their doles of food : a paupers’ camp was 
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forincil outside the town, into which the imniigrnnls were compelled to go, and they 
were gradually sent hack to their homes. Altogether 11,515' were deported in this 
waj^’, hut many, no douht, returned, and were sent l)aclc again and again. A party of 
emigrants from Balnsore were sent hack hy .sea,- and laiidcd there while famine was 
still at its height. Other deportations were cflected with more c.irc and thoughtfulness, 
especially in t he ease of weavers from Jahanahad and other places in the Hughli District,'* 
for whose reception and employment local arrangements were made before they relegated. 
It. do?s not seem that the tkilcutia authorities made any attempt to employ these immi- 
irr.mts on relief-works in the neighbourhood of the town. 

19- licliniicc on Incnl r/iarih/ ami on the zemindars . — Two other points remain to be 
mentioned on which the Commission c.vprcsscd views that it is useful to record here: 
they arc — the reliance that Govermnent should place on local charity administered by 
the .agency of loc.al committees ; and on the liberality of the landholders. As to the 
first* — 

“ lC\pcri<MU’i' li.K vorv amply inovoil that, although this may .ciiltic’e to moot sm.all, or even in some 
ca«ps P(msi(Ii’ral)lo, local dl.-tross, it is a fcsourco wholly inadoqii.ate to meet anything approaching to 
severe or general I'amine- Wliere the eireumstancos arc favoiirahle, and rich and liberal residents are 
to he found within the district, as at Mnrshidahad, local distress of a somewhat severe character may 
he met, as it was met in that ilistriet. Hut the oxamples of Nadiya and Midnapur conclnsively show 
tint, in the hc't ordinary districts the ellieient relief of famine, or of very general distress alfecting 
eon,id(«rahle portions of sneh districts, cannot lie approached hy the mc.ans to bo obtained from this 
source. Where geiier.al and excessive distress spre.ads over such districts, the resources of local charity 
are eomidetely overtaxed and paralyse;!,*’ 

A? to the second point, it is said* tlml though the — 

“ theory i;; that in return for the heiielits conferred on them by Government, the zemindars are to be 
in jiatriarehal fa«hion the fullers of their people." 

yet the practice of ?0 years is opposed to this. 

“ No ohlig.'Uicms enloreed hy legid process compel them to support the poor of their estates in time of 
famine, and they do not reeo*gin>;e any suflicient mor.nl obligation to do so.’’ 

'Phey me gcticrally of two chtssc.s, the old and resident people who are too poor to 
help, or the rich ah.scntccs who have merely bought land as an investment of money. 

” It is nmeb to he regretted that the feeling that the landholders ought to support the poor has in 
any degree deterred the (lovernment from giving lihoral aid, for tlic result is that the poor have 
.“•tarivd. 

“ We would dr.iw particiil.'ir attention to the unvarying and decided character of all the evidence 
taken hy us regarding tlie /emindars of Oris<a. It cannot he said that there are two opinions on the 
fact that the great iioily of tiie /emindars have lamentahly failed in the duties expected of them. We 
have de-erihe:i the evil whieh has resulted, in th<> pa-^t year, from a reliance on them for duties which 
an* theirs in theory, hut which the practice of generations Ims shown tliat they ignore in fact. And we 
think it necessary to recur to the subject here, because it appears that this theory of the Bengal 
.Administration is still, to a great degree, made the basis of measures for the future. In the previous 
letters reg.irding the .<ettlciiicnt, the Hoard of Revenue rccomiucndcd fixity of the revenue, to tho ex- 
elusion ol remis'ions for bad .seasoiH, on the ground that llic profits of good years would ona le tho 
/emiiidar.*! to give tlie ryots the neee.-s.sary roiiiissions in had years, as if they thought that tho zemindars, 
being under no legal obligation, woiihl really do so. And in the verj* letter (No. 5002B., dated 20th 
November ISOO, to the Govermnent of Hcngal) with which they submit tiie report showing the failure 
of the /oiiiiiidars in the past ye.ar, they say “ whatevcrcapit.il may still be in the hands of the wealthier 
zcmimlnr.s will he severely taxed to meet, the calls of their tenants for assistance during the coming 
year,” .ippareiitly still imagining the /.emindars to be benevolent and enlightened landlords ready 
io share with their teii.iiitrv tlic last shilling of their capital. We observe, too, from the published 
leports, tliat it seems to be proposed in the most distressed tracts to make advances not to the 
rvot.s blit to the zemindars for the benefit of the ryots. It is iinpossiblo to subordinate facts to a 
theory.” 

20. Cost of the Famine in 1866. — In conclusion, the cost of the famine up to the end 
of 1866, as recorded in the Report of the Famine Commission, ina 3 ’’ be summed up 
approximate!}' as follows : — 



Cost to 
Govermnent. 

Cost to 
tlic public. 

Total. 

Average 

Xumber 

relieved. 

Period of 
Belief. 

Gratuitous relief ill ciisli 

Ditto, do. tiy importation of food 
Relief works ... 

Works on Governiiieiit cstiitcs - 

Rs. 

5,53,G69 

12,73,642 

2,16,579 

33,404 

Rs. 

4,69,601 

Rs. 

10,23,2701 

12,73,642/ 

2,16,579 

33,404 


6 months. 

11 » 

0 ,, 

Total 

20,77,294 

4,69,601 

25,46,895 

m 



1 Ibid. I, p. 117. ^Jbid. I, p. 75. ^Ibid. 1, p. 113. 

< 0. R. I, pp. 124-125. 6 O. E. I, p. 125. « 0. R. I, p. 141. 
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In Jnnunry the number of applicants for relief began largely to increase, death's from 
starvation were reported in great numbers (about 40 a day in the Cuttack District), 
prices showed a tendency to rise, and reports came in froin the district officers giving a 
inelanchoty picture -of the desolation and distress of the country. On the 12th February 
a public meeting was held in Calcutta, at which the Viceroy made known what had been 
recently learnt as to the circumstances of the people, and invited the public to bear its 
part in the dutj’^ of relieving the famine-stricken. An influential committee was. appointed, 
and the sum of Rs. 6,14,503^ was subscribed. The following principles were laid down 
as to division of labour : — . 

The Government took upon itself the expense and responsibility — 

Isi — Of importing by sea all the rice required for relief. 

2nd — Of storing such rice in the first instance in order to its distribution. 

Srd — Of providing all the rice required in lieu of pay in the Public Works Department. 

4r/( — Of making all tuccavee, seed-grain advances required by zemindars for sowing and other 
purposes, or for the purpose of local improvements to estates. 

— Of meeting at its store-dep6ts all requirements for rice from the public, and from the 
Famine Relief Committee, at certain fixed prices. 

Gth — Of providing, in concert ^yith the East India Irrigation Company, public works sufficient to 
meet all demands for labour. 

'ith — Of providing a special staff to superintend the operations of the Famine Relief Committee. 
The Famine Relief Committee took upon itself the expense and responsibility — 

— Of collecting and distributing public subscriptions. 

2nd — Of tho carriage of rice from the Government dep6ts into the interior of the country. 

Srd — Of providing sub-dep6ts, shops, and other means for tho sale and distribution of rice in the 
interior of the country. 

4t7i — Of administering relief to the public generally by every process except those left in the 
hands of Government. 

The transactions on the part of Government were carried on by Mi-. Sehalch, the Junior Member 
of tho Board of Revenue ; and, for the purpose of these transactions, Mr. Schalch had under him the 
Commissioner of the Proiince and a staff of officers entirely independent of tlie Committee, whose sole 
dutj'j so far as their connection with the Committee was concerned, was to import, store, and distribute 
rice into and out of tho Government dep6ts in Orissa. 

All other relief transactions wore carried on by the Committee on behalf of the community ; and 
they acted in concert with certain local committees and had under them a staff of officers entirely inde- 
pendent of the Government, whose sole duty it was to carry on, under orders direct from the Com- 
mittee, all relief transactions other than those conducted by the Government. 

These officers were a Special Commissioner (Mr. Molonj'^) and three j’^oiing civilians, 
each having charge of the measures in one district, and under them one or two deputy 
collectors, a civil surgeon, and four subordinate medical men. The nature of the system 
carried out by these officers in 1867 leaned, as was natural, to the opposite extreme from 
the parsimony of 1866 ; for the calamity had been so great, and the horror provoked by 
it so profound, that it was not unnatural that the moving principle should be a com- 
passionate desire to relieve distress at all costs, rather than a careful regard for economy 
in the administration of tiic public finances. 

23. Importation of Rice. — These operations were placed entirely in the hands of the 
Board of Revenue. At first it was intended to import 4,00,000 maund.s ; this quantity 
was then raised to 6,00,000, and afterwards to 8,00,000, and ultimately by the end of 
the 3 'ear 10,55,825 maunds were imported, which, added to the stock in hand on 
1st January 1868, 60,985 maunds, made a total for consumption of 11,16,810 maunds. 
At the close of the year 1867, the stock in hand was 6,17,642 maunds, so that the 
quantity actuallj’^ sold or distributed (including waste and shrinkage) amounted to 

4,99,168 maunds. Of this, 1,30,865® maunds were sold to the public and to Govern- 

ment Departments (i.e., the Jail and Commissariat at Cuttack) and the balance given 
to the Famine Relief Committee. The rice was bought partl 3 ' from Calcutta and 
partl 3 ' in Burma ; and the selling price was fixed at first at Rs. 3-4 per maund for 

Calcutta and Rs, 2-12 for Burma rice j afterwards, when distress grew severe, before 

the ripening of the Beali or antumn crops, it was lowered to Rs. 2-8 and Rs. 1-12 or 
Rs. 2 per maund, and after the winter crop came in it had to be sold at a great sacrifice. 
The Beali or autumn crop was unusually large and good, and in October 1867 the 
Board reported that the condition of the people and prospect of the country had so 


1 R. c. p. coin. = R. c. p. vm. 

® G. p. 307. Tho bnlnnco mndo over to the Committee is here stated as 3,93,839 maunds, which cannot be 
made to agree with the amount consumed as .stated below in the text. The Board debit themselves (page 306) 
with Rs. 5,70,313 on account of sale of grain. If this is the price of the 1,30,865 maunds, they got a very high 
price for it, Rs. 4-6 per maund. 
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much improved that importation of grain should cease and the embargo on export^ 
should be taken off from the beginning of ls6S. The local paddy was then selling at 
about 50 seers per rupee, and it was so much preferred by the people that they could 
not he induced to buy the imported rice, anti the Government sales had almost entirely 
stopped. The cost of the purchase and importation of this 10, .55,825 inaunds seems to 
have been Rs. 47,S6,201,- or Rs. 4-9 per maund. 


24. DhtrihuHoii of rice hy the Hclief Qommitfee . — The following statement shows 


them — 

Sold to the public - - _ - 

Used as food at poor-house.s 

Distributed in village relief ^ _ 

„ as wages to spinners and weavers 

’iVages on light labour - - - 

Loss . - - _ 

iMminds. 

- 1,59,430 
78,035 
54,293 
25.203- 
1,418 
21,052 


Tot.al 

- 3,39,491 


25. Sales of rice in Hie puhlic . — The Relief Committee had the task of conveying the 
rice from the dep6ts or golahs in which it was stored by the Government to their own 
places of sale and distribution, which were generally near tlic Government golahs, and 
were scattered all over the country. Out of the 3,39,491 maimds w’hich they received 
they sold 1,59,430' maimds to the public. The cost of this grain to Government (at 
Us. 4-9 per maund) was Rs. 7,27,400 : the value at which it was charged to the 
fJornmittce was Us. 4,38,431 (or Us. 2-12 per maund — from wliich it would seem it was 
all Uurmn rice), .and it was .sold by the Committee for Rs. .3,.3.5,111, or Rs. 2-2 per 
maund. I’his, liowevcr, is inclusive of some sales at cheapened rates up to April 1868. 
No rates appear to have been absolutely fixed ; the objeet was to relieve distress, but to 
interfere as little as possible with private trade: and in the end it was found best “ to 
“ discover what the applicant.s for relief could afford to give, and at what prices they 
could purchase elsewhere, and to regulate the dcp6t rates accordingly.”® The maximum 
rpiantity to be sold to each pcr.son was fixed at three seers : but, ns it was found that 
this was evaded, and that the necessity of coming long distances for so small a quantity 
was a hardship, the maximum was raised to six seers. I’hc rest of the rice was 
e.xpcndcd in gratuitous distribution at the relief centres and in village relief. 


26. Jleliif lioi/ses. — The earliest subject that attracted the attention of the relief 
ollicers was the very unsatisfactory condition of the poor-houses or relief centres at 
wbicb cooked food was distributed, but residence and discipline were not enforced. The 
view.- of the luuuine Conunissioncr.s on the validity of the objections felt to this mode of 
relief have already been quoted (paragraph 1;{) ; hut it seems clear that the prejudice 
(tit by the ]U('ple was extremely violent, that it was shared by the local ofiicers, and 
war.-, to some extent at least, justified by the results. Uefore the beginning of the 
opetritious under the new system Mr, Webster, .‘Vssistanl Collector at Cuttack, had 
ivpfwterl that the test of cooked food was too severe.® 

'rti>- jirex'iU ."y.'ilfiu Ilf {rlviii>r rool:r<l food to people who collcrt rit a fixed jilacc c.in only rc.icli 
ill ■> V V. 1).» ri’diiyi-d to ilie veroe of actn.d st.nivalion, .ns, until this point is reached, no Oorynh 
v.^i'iiM I'll .any ciin-ideratinn suhinit to^ the de"rad.ntion which he eotisiilers is eiit.ailed by resortin" to 
liiiUiT'. When once this jiciini i- ri'nehed, the chances of recovery are very slight indeed." 


Will It the new Relief Comiuittce took charge of the work, they found .about 43,000 
p.i'ple congregated at these relief centres. ’J’hcsc persons had mostly belonged at first 
to the p.uiper class, hut there were also many who had been in more respectable 
jio-itioiis, and who. having been forced by famine to apply for food at these places, had 
lo-t their c::sto and been rejectcil by their relations, and had become altogether 
dcU'.oralf'ed.* 




there nlway? rr.u5t be in crowds of such a nature to depression of spirits owinir to surroundiii"- si-dit^ 
and offensive smells ; and (31 the feeliii" of degradation that must, wherever "degradation is possfide. 
accompany such an accustomed way of living. Tlie second objection is touched on by Colonel Smith 
in his Part II, parairraph ns that rcournfid prostration so common among the helpless paupers of the 
*• relief-houses.’’ ’I’iie ohjoction I have to cook'ed food, even when cooked by IJrahrnins, is, that relief 
in such a form :s not acceptable to many deserving of it, and that, in all other c.iscs than where the 
lystem of large relief-houses is adopted, it is practie.illy inconvenient. Indeed, such a method of dis- 
tribution lays down that it is the duty of the relieving officer to relieve only the actimllv starving, or to 
compel a relinquishment of prejudice, ratlicr tlmn that it is their duty to find out the (feserring objects 
.and admini.'tor relief to them in the most acceptable way at their ’disposal. I need hardly'sjty that 
where such ideas are entertained efficient .administration of relief is impr.icticable.” 

To those who maintain that State relief ought never to be made attractive, and that 
the condition of the pauper receiving such relief ought never to be on an cqn.alit}- with 
that of the seif-supporting labourer, it will appear probable that ^Mr. Kirkwood’s objections 
to these institutions were parth' due to his sense of their unpopularity. 

Indeed, throughout his report, the necessity of establishing aiiv test to keep oft' 
unworthy applicants, and the fear lest relief should be administered to those who are not 
in real need, are only mentioned to be rejected ; and he insists strongly that the 
prejudices of caste arc so deeply ingrained that it is no use struggling with them, 
since the people will perish of starvation rather than save their lives by abandoning 
them 

“ IJnttcr rather the indiscriminate relief which during the kite famine was .administered by some of 
tlm native gentlemen in Calcutta, than the drc.ad of imposition which would lead a well-intentioned 
ofik'ial to re.'trict relief within certain narrow limits in order to satisfy himself that none who do not 
deserve participate.” 

At the same time it is fair to say, that the other two relief managers do not seem to 
have entertained views as hostile as Mr. Kirkwood’s to those institutions. i\Ir. Rampini 
(Ralasorc) writes 

I’ani. It?. — •' Tiie princijdo^ on which I have endeavoured to regulate the distribution of tins kind 
of relief have been (1 ) tliat the recipient siiould be ine.apable of mamial labour, either from age, debility, 
ordi-ea'.e; !inil (l?) that the recipient reside within the relief-house premises. I believe that, without 
in-i'-ting on the.-'- t«o rides, this species of relief will degenerate into an abuse, while that by a strict 
ob'crvancc of them it may become the best and most efficient means of relieving actual famine. .Some 
eweption may, perhaps, ho taken to the second rule, but experience soon shows that it is necessary to 
en.ible the of!iC' r.-< in charge of the relief-house to e.arry out the provisions of the first rule, and to 
exereis*- due economy in the preiKiration of the meal; and, moreover, the little restraint imposed by .a 
eofiiiml-ory roidence within cireumscrihed limits is found to be a most efficacious means of thinning 
from the r'ldicMiouse iuitc vagrants and beggars and others unworthy of receiving relief. 

♦ irr' 

I’ara. To. — Murh has been said ag.ainst relief by distribution of cooki'd food, and there can he no 
doubt that it is open to the most gr.avc objections. It is costly, it is demoralizing and degrading in its 
I ili—t*-, it draw.- the people aw.ay from ibeir homes, .and their lionses fall into ruins. Still, I would 
teiii -.rl;, it v.iiuld si-em to be a necessary evil in time of actual and jircssing famine. I know of no 
f'tb' r me.Mi- nf relii f by wbitli the live' of those dying from hunger e.an be saved. The provision of 
e\ti-a !i-d • inploynii nt, sale.' of rice at low r.atcs, and distribution of ridicf in vill.ages of raw rice, are 
< \f. lleiit jiie.an* Ilf aviTtini' iir st.aying a coming f.imine ; but I would say, to offer either of tbo.se kinds 
i f relief t'l a rtarriie.: ji- r.-m i< but a bitter mockery, and that, therefore, in time of actual famine tlic 
’’lit! ' •hnttrr,- are mo-t ni ce-i.'.ary in.stitutions.” 

Mr. 'rin iibcf. relief manager in Puri, lias the following remarks on this subject, which 
tciul to show that tlie charges brought against these relief-houses were due more to their 
utter mismanai'cmcnt than to any inherent defects in the system : — 
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unfortunately no work of any kinil, the paupers passed the greatest- part of their time in searcliing for 
snails, s:ig. or any other eatable rubbish which they could pick up. Tlic inmates of the centres were 
composed of old or infirm men, and of women and children, with or without parents or friends. By far 
the larger proportion were women, unfortunate widows whom, in the struggle for existence in 1866, 
their relatives have been compelled to turn adrift to shift for themselves. ^ 

2S. Loss and rccovcn/ of cas/c. — When the relief-houses began' to be closed in 
September great anxiety was felt* as to what would become of the outcaste 

paupers and how they would be treated b 3 * their relations and friends on tbeir return 
to their villages. The learned Hrahinins of Puri, Cuttack, and Calcutta were consulted, 
and gave their verdict that no one ought to be put out of caste for any act committed 
in order to save life; but that a paj-iucnt of a few annas and the performance of some 
simple ccrcmonies should in an}* case suffice to restore him to his original position. 

29 . T'illaire relief. — In place of the poor-houses thus discredited, relief was given bj- 
distributing raw grain to people at their own homes. The distributors were the special 
dcput^'-colicctors and inspectors appointed for the purpose ; the}’’ visited all the parts 
where suflering was most intense, and drew up lists of persons deserving relief ; this was 
given cither in monc}* or clothing, or sale of raw rice at reduced rates, or the gift of a 
ticket on the nearest depot, or of rice at the rate of 20 da 3 *s’ supply to last a month.- 
^Ir. Molon}' writes* — 

“ The original intention of calling for lists from the /cmintlars was abandoned and the Kanungos 
were required to prepare lists. These, however, were found of little use, and the lists prepared in the 
villages by the inspectors were preferred. The proposal to give to those only who were wholly inca- 
paeifated for work was also not strictly adhered to, and the plan of proportioning the amount of relief 
to circumstances of the people was substituted, by which means the women and children of numerous 
families were partially supported while the crop was being cultivated by the men, who otherwise have 
been obliged to abandon their homes to seek food at a distance, — a course which would have resulted 
in the breaking up of the house and family.*’ 

“No doubt the svstein was abased, and thcre were instances of such abuse in the issue of raw rice, 
in persons concealing their circumstances in onler to receive more relief, in some persons obtaining 
tickets for relief at t\vo different centres, in Sarbarakars, or headmen of villages, e.xtortin^ money on 
pretence of securing relief tickets, in the police extorting money on pretence ot tolls from ticket-holders 
on tlieir way to take relief from the depots, and so on ; but, on the other hand, the distribution of 
relief in the' villages produced many and obvious good effects. It opened out inllagc stocks ; it gave 
confidence generally; it saved many from the terrible death of starvation who were prevented by caste 
prejudices, or by the honest fear of shame and contamination, or by the unwillingness to bre.ik up the 

family home, from resorting for relief away from home and above all, it brought back 

or retained the labouring poinilation at their proper homes and their usual avocations ; and so it tended 
more than any mc.asure towards restoring the status quo of the province.” 

^Ir. Toynbee reports that in Puri there had alwa 3 *s existed a sy-stem of distributing 
raw grain and money to the poor inhabitants in the large villages where relief centres 
existed, and also in the kbas or CTOvernmcnt estates. This system was now enlarged. 
The district was divided into live circles, and three of these, in which distress was more 
severe, were placed under three deputy-collectors, and the regular system of house-to- 
house village relief was only undertaken in these circles. In the two other circles two 
officers gave relief to all those whom they met on their inspection toui*s who needed it. 
In the first-mentioned circles, each deputy-collector had three inspectors ; these visited 
every village, gave tickets to those who seemed in need of relief, and informed the 
recipients of the day and place fixed for them to meet the deputy-collector and receive 
their rice. The deputy-collectors attended at fixed central stations, rfsiting on the way 
a village here and there to test the inspector’s work : on the day of distribution, if the 
ticket-holder appeared a fit object for relief, he received his rice, and with it authority' to 
draw a monthly supply from the depdts ; if not apparently in need of help, his ticket 
was cancelled and i'urthcr enquiry made. WTien all the circle had been visited in this 
way, the deputy-collector took to regular inspection of the relief measure.s, and can- 
celled the tickets, month by month, of those who appeared no longer to need heip. 
Altogether they visited 969 villages in nine months and relieved 64,99B peraons, rie 
average relief given to each being 12 seers : besides which 4,722 persons fj gxnn? 
ahead in cash.* 
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strangers/’ 1 1 is only fair to the officers concerned to state that all these obstructions wore success- 
fully'bverconic. Tlie average quantity of rice given to each person was small ; hut it must be remem- 
bered that the larger portion of those relieved were aged or infirm people and children. In other case.*! 
full subsistence allowance -was purposely withheld, in order that the recipients might be compelled 
to do something for themselves to eke out the supply which they had obtained ^-atuitouslv • liad 
they got more they would have been doubtless more contented, though less '’really benefited. 
Former inmates of Chutters, however, received a larger quantity, as their circumstances were entirclv 
different.” 

In Balasore (where distress was less severe) Mr. Rampini did not consider it advisable 
to adont this sj’stem at all. In Cuttack it was extensively practised, and Mr. Kirkwood 
considered it most beneficial ; and “ if the services of distributors, who u’ill laboriously 
and eouscicntiousl}' perform the duties entrusted to them, can be secured, it is a mode 
of relief open to comparatively little fraud.” His report, however, contains little infor- 
mation as to the way in which it was carried out, but the general sj'stem was the same 
as described by Mr. Toynbee for Puri. It appears^ that 5,8.58 villages were visited, and 
137,770 persons received 10 seers of grain apiece, while 8,428 persons received 12i annas 
each : but it is not shown how far these were different persons ; and many of them must 
have been counted over and over again on each occasion when they received their 
monthly dole. 

.^n. Re!i7ilf.t of village relief . — The total number relieved in this way was as follows 


Month. 

Xunihcr.< i 

Cnttnck. 

clieved in 

I’liri. 

Total. 

March 

. 


2,561 

2,561 

April 




3,385 

3)38o 

May 


o,24o 

5,314 

10,559 

.Tunc 


12,968 

14,582 

27,550 

.Tidy 


22,888 

7,504 

30,392 

August 


44,857 

14,225 

59,082 

September 


38,225 

10,666 

48,891 

October - - - 


1.5,344 

5,970 

21,314 

Xoveinber 


8,420 

3,550 

11,970 

December 


73 

1,963 

2,036 

Total 


— 

— 

217,740 

Average of 10 months 

- 

— 

— 

21,771 


The cost of this relief is stated- as Rs. 1,73,880, which is made up of the value of 
. 53,757 maunds of rice and Rs. 8,442 in cash. This would represent only Re. 0-13-9 
per head if the recipients were all different persons who were relieved only once for all ; 
but this can hardly have been the case. 

.31. Light lahniir relief-worhis . — Those who were fit to do any active work at all were 
cinplovcd on the light labour relief-works, and it was observed of the paupers who were 
draftecl to them from the relief-houses^ that “ the moment work in any suitable shape 
and to any forcible degree was given, their physical condition and discipline improved 
pnri Mssu ; those wlio were capable of a full day’s labour were excluded from those 
works and .sent to be employed under the Public Works Department or the Imgatidn 
Company only those who were fit to do something, but were not fully able-bodied, 
were received on thc>e works. It wac no easy matter to start them or to keep them 
going.* 

*■ In o!io iiis-taiice they refusfil to work in tlicm, and returned cliimoiiring and threatening to the centre 
wimio.' they had been’ drafted. In .another instance they fled the centres avherc the system w.as being 
ititrodueed.'and flecked to other centre'^ wliere it had not yet been introduced. Then, wlien tlicy once 
vi-r.' dr.ifted into the liglit labour gangs, it was as well their object as the object of their overseers to 

k. 'i'ji liscin tiiete, ami thus nianv able-bodiod labourers, whose services would have been .available for 
full <1 '.y's work to the Public Works Den.artnicnt or the East India Irrig.ation Comp.any, were kept in 
cjuip ■.r.'.tive idlviiC" and ns.-lessnes.’, and at higher rates on the light labour gangs ; as for instance, 
on -tM-ion, at Itanomalipore. wliere in one day no less th.an SaO persons wore found in the light 

l. '.b 'ur trail'.:' rapable of doing a full day's work. x\nd ng.ain on another occasion, when in the brc.akirig 
at' a h-5it l.iboar gang no lo.-s th.an :’,000 persons were said to h.ive sought employment on the 

Miibanktn.-nt. 
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“ The system as a whole worked well ; many persons in the centres were obviously and fora lony 
period quite unfit for a full day’s work. It was better, morally and physically, to give them lignt worlc 
rather than no work at all. As they became capable of light work, they were drafted out of centres, 
and the centres were to this extent temporarily, and at last permanently, thinned. In the light labour 
gangs they to some extent paid their own way, resumed their former habits of industry, and "gradually 
regained health and strength. When capable of a full day’s work, notice to quit was given: and they 
either disappeared of their own accord, or were drafted into regular labour, and so became mei-o-ed 
once again naturally into the population.” ° 

32. Adoption of the piece-iaoric system and its results. — The system on which they 
were employed was one of piece-work, but -with the rates fixed so low, that it was 
impossible for any one, however infirm, not to earn a livelihood. “ The relief committee 
“ contracted to do the work at so much per hundred cubic feet, but the workmen did 
“ not do a full day’s work, and yet were paid rather more than the ordinary full day’s 
“ pay either in money or rice.” Mr. Kirkwood, who was the author of the system, thus 
describes it : — 

“ We have in the Cuttack district succeeded singularly well in the working of our light labour 
system, and have, with one or two unimportant exceptions, always given specific rates of payment. 
When a person in a very weakly state joins a gang, he has generally been given food or money sufficient 
to enable him to support himself for a few days. During this interval he does some work, little it may 
be, and earns something ; this saving helps him to eke out the earnings of the next week. During the 
fortnight thus got through, he has probably gained sufiScient strength to enable him to subsist on our 
rate without any extraneous aid. The rates were so as to be capable of sustaining the weakest ; the 
weakest have invariably improved after a short time, and any other class than the weakest have been 
able to earn sufficient, in proportion to their strength, to subsist well, to buy clothing, and even to 
save.” « * * * « matter what form gratuitous relief takes, 

it has in all but the worse cases somewhat of an enervating effect, or rather has not the tendency to 
raise the spirits and increase strength that manual work of some nature so emphaticallj'^ has. The 
very effect of work does a wonderful amount of good. I think I may safely say that it has been 
found that when once a person gets into a light labour gang improvement begins ; when into a reli - 
house (as often as not) deterioration.” 

The original orders, dated March 2nd, fixed the rate at 2 pice per ten cubic feet, or 
5 annas per hundred cubic feet : and it was reckoned that a party consisting of a man, 
woman, and a child would do 75 cubic feet and earn 3| annas, of which 2|- annas would 
be enough to feed them, and they would save 1|^ annas.® But very soon the rate was 
raised to 1 pice for 4 cubic feet, or annas per hundred : and in July to 1 pice for 
3 feet or 8^ annas per hundred cubic feet. Mr. Kirkwood actually apologises for not 
raising it higher 

“ Any higher rate would only meet with increased laziness on the part of the workers, and, as 
experience has shown, a diminished outturn of work. The rate of 1 pice per 4 feet was a very suitable 
one, with rice selling at 12 seers per rupee.” 

“ The work w'as of the nature of excavating canals, constructing embankments, roads, and such 
like. Allowing half a seer of rice to be sufficient to support a woman, we find that, with rice selling 
at 12 seers, if she could earn a daily wage of 3 pice she could subsist. To earn this at the rate of 
Rs. 3-13-G she wordd have to do 12 cubic feet of earthwork. The weakest may in some cases have 
been unable to complete more than this ; but the average work of the women employed was much 
nearer 20 feet, and this gave room for the purchase of salt and other necessaries. Subsequently the 
price of rice fell to 16 seers and 20 seers per rupee, and more than mere subsistence became not only 
possible (it was possible before) but probable. I do not take into calculation the increased rate we 
gave during the rains, as that was merely a set-off against the days on which work was impossible 
and idleness compulsory.” 

The idea thus being that the wage should be so fixed that a weak labourer might be 
able to save part of it, it was not thought an objection that a moderately strong labourer 
who conld dig 100 cubic feet in a day would receive six annas, or six times as much as 
■was needed to support him. Tlie sj'stem, liberal as it was, does not seem to have been 
effectual in stimulating the energies of the labourers, for an outturn of 20 cubic feet per 
diem avould not be thought large^ on any relief-work where the daily wage system 
exists, except in a time of temporary disorganization. 

In Balasore the attempt to enforce piece-work was less successful — 

“ The people were at first found so utterly disorganised and unaccustomed to restraint that it was 
impossible to introduce a strict task-work system. The system of daily payments at the rate of 

* G. pp. 91 and 92. - K. C. p. XCII. ® Ibid. p. 12-1. 

•* In tlie Nortli-Wcstern Prorinces, in the famine of 1877—78 (when earthwork was exceptionally Itard), it 
was laid down that 1,000 cubic feet ought to cost Ke. 1-6-6, if executed by able-bodied famine labourers, but 
that for the specially incificient gangs double or treble this rate might be allowed. Six men, si.x women, and 
six children were to dig and carry 1,000 cubic feet, or on an average 55 • 5 cubic feet each: (he inefBcients 
might do half, or in an extreme case a third of this quantity. Thus it appears that a larger tale of work was got 
by the daily-wage task-work system in the North- Western Provinces than by the piece-work system in Oris.sa. 

® Ibid., p. 165. 
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li annas for men, U for women, and 1 anna or 5 anna for children, was- retained for some time 
Latterlyi as a more efficient establishment was obtained, and as the paupers became more accustomed 
to labour and discipline, payment by task work was introduced, but as the gangs were weeldy rcplcni 
ished by draftings from the centres, there was always a considerable number from whom only a very 
nominal work could be expected.” ^ 


Mr. Toynbee’s account of the system in Puri is still less encouraging — ^ 

Para. 10. — “ The light labour system has not been, on the whole, a success in the Puri Pistrict 
owing chiefly to the want of works of greater extent. In March there were about 1,600 people 
engaged in cutting drains through the sand on the daily labour system, but this relief was in reality 
gratuitous, as they did little or no work, and no return was obtained for what they did. It was under- 
taken for want of something better, and for the purpose of keeping the people from strollin"' about 
the town begging, after being denied admission to the chutters.” ° 


33. A^jonbers employed and cost . — The numbers emploj’^ed on these light labour works 
were very few in Balasore and Puri — in Cuttack their maximum was 9,178 in May. 
The following table shows the mpntlil}'^ numbers — 



Cuttack. 

I’liri. 

n.alusorc. 

Tot.-il. 

March . - - 

April - - ■ 

Slay . . - 

June . . - 

July - - - - 

August . . - 

September ... 

October . - - 

November - - - 

December - - - 

January ... 

2,145 

7,304 

9,178 

8,382 

6,301 

5,099 

3,067 

1,886 

881 

372 

372 

190 

664 

611 

603 

596 

256 

208 

2,331 

1,571 

1,455 

639 

661 

863 

855 

700 

205 

264 

290 

4,476 

9,247 

11,005 

9,211 

7,626 

6,573 

4,525 

3,182 

1,342 

472 

290-' 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

57,949 

Average of 10 months - 

— 

— 

— 

5,795 


The total cost of these works was Rs. 1,45,216*, or Rs. 2-8 a head, for which sum, with 
rice at 12 seers per rupee, 30 seers, or a seer a day, could be bought; a more thau 
ample provision for men, women, and children taken together. The value of tlic works 
done, estimated at Public Works Department ordinary rates,* was Rs. 71,928, or nearly 
50 per cent, of the cost. 

34. Ordinary labour relief . — A large quantity of employment was also afforded to 
able-bodied labourers b}”^ the Irrigation Company, who were then pushing on their works, 

, and by’ the Public Works Department, as well as by the importation and transport 
operations. The reports contain no information of the nature of the work, nor is it 
clear whether they were ordinary works paid for at the usual rates, or relief-works 
carried out on a special system. There is, however, a casual allusion to shew tliat the 
Irrigation Company’ were induced by Government to raise their rates in order to attract 
labour, and probably’ they were recompensed for this ; the Public Works Department 
works too must have been much more extensive than are usually carried on in Orissa. 
The following table gives all the information that is to be obtained regarding this 
expenditure :® — 

Work<. • Outlay in 18C7. 


Irrigation Company 
Public ^Yorks Department 
Loc.nl Funds 


Rs. 

0,07,400 

8,42,348 

87,394 


Total 


15,37,142 


H we include the Rs. 72,645 paid by Government for light labour, we may safely 
reckon, excluding the" outlay’ of the Irrigation Company, that Government expended 10 
lakhs of rupees on wages of labour, besides a contribution given to the Irrigation Com- 
pany, the amount of which is not known. 


‘ Ibid., p. 17G. - G., p. 313ff. 3 Ibitl., p. 89. 

‘ r.ite.', limvever, we extremely higli, 4 wions per 100 cubic feet, ami probably include otlier items 
be.-ide? the actual pa'inonts to coolies. 
iR. C., p.29. 
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35. Relief, given hy spinning and iceamng.—K very extensive amount of relief was ' 
also given to the respectable, classes in spinning. and to weavers in weaving, • In Piu’i, 
cotton, was given. out and paid for. when returned , as, thread at the rate of 12 annas a seer-: 
thread was given to weavers, and they received 4 to 6 pice, or 12 chittacks of rice, for 
each yard of coarse cloth. In Cuttack, too, this system - was . successfully worked, and 
Mr. Kirkwood’s set of rules^ will.be useful to any one in a similar position. -The thread 
and cloth spun and woven in this way were sold to realise a considerable portion of the 
outlay : the gross cost was Rs. 216,261,- and the receipts froni sale were Rs. 1,25,023, 
leaving a net expenditure of Rs. 91j138. For this sum a totai number of 68,773, or an 
average number of 6,877, persons were supported for 10 months, costing Re. 1-9-3 per 
head monthl 3 % 

36. Orphans. — The number of orphaned or . deserted children was extremely large ; 
altogether 18,146 passed through the hands of the Committee, but the great majority 
of these died deserted, or were reclaimed by their relatives. At the end of December 
1867,® there were 1,487 orphans in the hands of guardians selected by the Relief 
Committee. After considerable discussion it was decided that if anj’^ parents or other fit 
guardians of the childi’en came fonvard to claim them, they should receive charge of 
them ; but in default of these the committees were to make the best arrangements they 
could, and generally this ended in their being taken care of in Missionary orphanages. 
The Government undertook to grant Rs. 3 a month for the maintenance of the children 
till they came to the age of 16 for girls, 17 for boj’^s, receiving in return the balance in 
the hand of the Relief Committee, which amounted to neaiTy the sum which these 
payments were calculated to cost, Rs. 2,50,000. A passage in Mr. Kirkwood’s report 
shews not obscurely the misery from which these children were rescued by their reception 
into oi'phanages — 

Para. 61. — “ The mortality among the orphans has been very great. In many cases they arrived 
with constitutions frightfully shattered hy the starvation and exposure they had undergone, and died 
shortly after they reached the orphanage. The health of the orphans has, however, considerably 
improved during the late cold weather. There are now about 800 orphans — 300 boys and 500 girls — 
at the missionari.es’ orphanages; these are the residue of a number nearly double ; the others have 
died, run away, or been reclaimed. But even the number of 2,000 cannot represent one tithe of those 
whom the famine has robbed of their natural protectors. Doubtless many have sought and found 
refuo-e among relatives ; but the fact that there are known to be some 200 female orphans in the town 
of Cuttack, who are being trained in the homes of prostitutes for a career of immorality, points with 
some clearness to the fate of a by no means inconsiderable number.” 

On this Mr. Molony writes* — 

Para. 27. — . . . “ But it is to be remembered that Cuttack, with the exception of perhaps 
Balasore, is the only town of considerable importance in the Province, and cannot, therefore, be taken 
as an index of the extent of such adoptions. I do not think the circumstances of the districts in 
1867 were such as to warrant a presumption that selling or giving children for the purposes of prosti- 
tution was largely prevalent. The attention of the Government was drawn to the circumstance 
alluded to by Mr. Kirkwood by a prosecution (unsuccessful) against a woman of the town for keeping 
two children received during the height of the famine, and a proposal was submitted to redeem some 
of tbe younger children, about thirty-five in number, by paying compensation for their support, and 
handino" them over to the missionaries, who were willing to receive them; but it was considered 
undesirable to interfere mth the children of a more mature age, above eight or nine years, as their 
presence in the orphanages would he obviously undesirable. The matter is still under the considera- 
tion of Government. Any funds the Committee might pay in compensation for the rescue of these 
children would be ivell laid out.” 

37. ]\Bscellamoiis relief . — These are the principal forms which the administration of 
relief took. Thei'e were, however, some minor measures which desm’ve to be recorded. 
Attempts were made to provide for the settlement of the homeless paupers in new 
localities.® 

Para. 21. — “ In Puri it was at one time proposed to give a bonus to zemindars for every bona fide 
pauper they would take from the centres and settle comfortably on their lands, but this scheme never 
met my approval. It was likely to prove veiy expensive, and afibrded no sufficient guarantee that 
the settlers would not return. The sum proposed was Rs. 10 per head; only 50 people were thus 
settled, and they, I believe, did not return to the centres. Another scheme was tried in the Govern- 
ment estate of Khoordah, in which the Commissioner took a great interest, viz., the formation of a 
new pauper village. Everything was prepared for the people, a crop put into ground, and houses 
built for them, and they received rations until harvest time. I believe the experiment, though 
manifestly a most profitable one for the settlers, has not completely satisfied them, and has been very 
expensive to the estate.” 


»E. a, p. XX. 


1 G., pp. 122-6. 


< E. C., p. 6. 


= G.,p. 119. 

H4 


^ Ibid., p. 5. 
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Money also was given for thatching and repairing ruined houses, and in 36 villages 
Rs. 3,000 were given to buy seed-grain “ but here again the Committee could not be 
sure that the relief accorded had actually been given, or had been without filtration,” 
No attempt seems to have been made to help agriculturists by giving them bullocks, or 
artizans by the gift of the implements of their trade and a little capital to. start with, 

38, Receipts and ^Expenditure of Relief Committee. — The accounts of the Relief Com- 
mittee were never made quite clear, but the nearest approach to an accurate statement 
ot these is the following — 


Rkceii’ts, 

Ralancc of former relief fund - ■ 

Subscriptions in 1867 
Sale of rico _ . - 

Sale of thread and cloth 
Sales and miscellaneous articles 
Received from Government as 
value of light labour 


Hs, 

27,530 

5,642 

6,14,603 

3,34,669 

1,23,324 

38,234 

72,645 


12,10,447 


lixPENDITUIUJ. 


Establishment and buildings - 
Poor-hoiiscs and transport of 
grain - , _ 

Light labour ... 
Spinning and weaving 
House-to-house relief 
Orphanages - _ . 

Miscellaneous 

Unaccounted for® - - 

Transferred to Government in 
payment for riee and for pro- 
spective charges of orphans 


Rs. 

1,44,859 

1,17,032 

1,30,106 

1,62,742 

8,448 

73,088 

13,518 

94,874 


4,60,785 


I 12,16,447 

39. Remissions of revenue. — ^Thc policy pursued this 3 ear as to remission of revenue 
was very different from what had been considered suitable in the preceding year. The 
entire demand due in November was remitted throughout the Province, and in all cases 
where the December crop had been less than half an average one, the zemindars were 
excused payment of the rest of the revenue demand of the year (due in April). In this 
way Rs. 15,84,391 were remitted.^ There was further a considerable loss of revenue 
from salt and excise, due to the poverty of the people. Taking into consideration the 
normal regular increase which would have occurred, the Accountant General estimated 
the loss thus® : — 


— 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

Total. 

Loss in excise 

Bs. 

3,00,000 

Rs. 

9,00,000 

Es. *. 
12,00,000 

Do. salt 

20,00,000 

5,00,000 

25,00,000 

Do. land revenue 

— 

16,84,391 

15,84,391 

Total 

23,00,000 

29,84,391 

52,84,391 


40. Disposal of the surplus stock. — ^When the Relief Committee closed their operations 
on the 1st April 1868, it was necessary to decide how to dispose of the stock of rice in 
hand, which, according to the latest accounts, stood at 6,17,642 maunds. Some of 
this was stored at the landing places in “ import golahs,” some inland at “ .sale golahs.” 
The Board and the Local Government' agreed that it would be unwise to sell it all ; a 
considerable quantity should be kept in Iiand, as a precaution to meet any unforeseen 
contingencies, and to keep down the exactions and unjust, demands of monopolist 
traders ; and it was at first decided to retain 6,00,000 maunds massed in the central 
and seaside golahs, and to sell off the balance in the scattered inland golahs. The 
Conimissioner, however, represented that if any such necessity should arise as was 
anticipated, it was at the up-country golahs that grain would be needed : and moreover 
he showed that there was no local demand for consumption as the supply of home-grown 
rice was abundant, that no large traders existed in the country who would buy the 


1 E. C., p. XXII. ® Compiled from G., pp. 308, 309, 311, and 312. 

® It is perhaps to this item that Sir G. Campbell referre'd in Sir. Bernard’s letter of December 11, 1873. 
“ .In the Orissa famine, for want of some such arrangements,” as a special Audit and Account Department, 
“ over a lakh of' rupees on one account alone had to be written off as unexplained or in'ccovcruble.” 

■* This figure is taken from the Bengal Government’s reply fMr. Toynbee) to the Famine Commission, p. 51. 
s G., p. 304. 
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Government rice there to carry it down to the sea and export, and therefore they had 
better sell the stoclcs collected in the most accessible parts, i.c., in the “ import golahs 
He further stated that the attempts to sell at Re. 1-S-O for Calcutta, .and Re. 1 for 
Burmah, rice had been unsuccessful, and he proposed to sell at Re. 1 and Re. ( 1 -I 2-0 
per maund, respectively, but to be allowed discretion to reduce the nates still lower. 
This was granted, but it took the whole of Ifc'6S and 1S6J) to di^pcse of the riec on 
these Icnns, and all this time it was rapidly deterionating and expensive establishments 
were kept up to look after it. At the end of 1869 the Iwlancc in hand w.as sti/I s 1,0 SO 
maunds, and it was sold b}' auction for what it would fetch. 'Fhe sum olitaincd from 
this rice appears to. have been Rs. *1,37,625; so that the v.alue obtained w.as about 
eleven annas a maund. The grain cost GovernmenL Rs. *1-9-0 a maund. 

•II. Boanfn aitempt to clear itp il.<! aecntnit of the. eypeudilure. — The entire accounts 
of the expenditure and receipts of this famine appear to be in such a state of hopeless 
confusion that it is impossible at the present time to arrive at any absolute certainty 
about them. The Board of Revenue, the Government, of Bengal, the I’n'tilic Work's 
Department, the Relief Committee, and the Treasury Department all kept up indepen- 
dent and discrepant sets of accounts, and no attempts were made to lay down any 
.system of recording and auditing them in such a way as to bring tlicni to n single Ijaad 
or to reconcile them with cacli other. In May 186S the Board of Rcvtniu* sent up the 
following statement of expenditure: — 


In 1S66. 



Mannd*:. 

Co-t. 

Gr.ain iinpovtcd * . . . 

Cash relief .... - 

•1,02,4 to 

rT 

20,.'..j,:;r.‘.’ 

.'.,17,141 

Total cxpeiuriluro 

- 

2.'., 71, -IS" 

Received — 

S.alc of |ir.nia to public . . - - 

To Relief Conunittco - . . - 

Slock i>i band . - - - - 

'I.'., or,.'. 

ct,or,<! 

•1,02,SP2 
l,}n.y: 
<>.4l«.*.'T i 

'lotal 

Xcl Expenditure, ISOO 

- 



In 
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The Accountant General’s statement, on the other hand, showed an expenditure of 
Rs. 81,05,340, or Rs. 7,56,761 in excess. This discrepancy no efforts could reconcile, 
and the attempt was abandoned. As to the j)er contra receipts no attempt seems 
even to have been made. The note drawn up in December 1872 gives the followin'*- 
account of the disposal of the rice : “ 


Imported in 18G6 
„ 18GT 


Cost. 

irnunds. 

Rs. 

3,99,269 

10,55,825 


Total 

Sold to Government and the public 
Made over to Relief Committees 
Wastage and loss 


- 14,55,094 G9,43,G40 

- 8,1G,42G 10,64,439 

6,06,607 

32,061 


Total 


14,55,094 


But the Accountant General records Rs. 14,68,335 as recovered bj’ sale of grain in 
1866 and 1867, which agrees pretty nearly with the sums with which the Hoard liad 
debited themselves in 1866 and 1867, as has been seen before at the beginnina: of this 

jpciTn^T&pli ■ 

To this must be added the sales , of 1868, 1869, and 1870, which brought in 
Rs. 4,37,625 more, making a total of Rs. 18,92,719. 

42. Attempt to sum iip the accounts . — In any case it is clear that the Board’s figure 
is wrong ; but whether we deduct their receipts from their expenditure, or the receipts 
as stated b}' the Accountant General from the-cxpenditure as stated by him, the net 
outlay was over 62 lakhs of rupees. Besides . these sums expended by the Board, we 
have the expenditure on Public Works and on private charity. The accounts may 
therefore with some probable approach to accuracy be summarised thus — 

Rs. 

81,05,340 
18,92,719 


62,12,621 

2,49,983 

10,00,000 

4,69,600 

6,14,500 

6,17,805 


71,64,512 
52,84,391 

1,44,48,803 

Out of this sum a surplus of about two lakhs of rupees remained unspent, but it was 
taken over by the Government to meet the charges for the maintenance of the orphans ; 
so that more* than tiie whole of this sum was really expended on the relief of the famine, 
inasmuch as the Government incurred larger charges for the orphanages than the fund 
it took over ; and also the contribution to the Irrigation Company has not been 
reckoned in. But taking the figure as it stands, it appears that five rupees a head was 
spent on the relief of the famine-stricken people of Orissa. 

•13. Cunclusmis us to the famine management of 1867. — It is a melancholy reflection 
that while a larger sura of inonc}’ was spent on this famine than had ever been spent 
before, it should he associated in history only with the memory of a greater mortality 
than had ever been recorded. But the cause of this is not hard to find. The 
measures taken in 1.SG7 were a violent reaction from the policy of 1866 : and no expen- 
diture was thought too large to incur in shutting the stable door, although the steed 
wa« inecoverahly lost. 'I'lic ofiicers who admitiistcrcd the charitable funds were niaiiil}' 
impressed with the Jiccessity of forcing relief upon the people and making it so attractive 
to them that no one could refuse it: and hence the cost of this relief was abnormally 
large. Wliether in the relief-hou.‘;c.=, on light lal)Our, or in the employment given to 
spinners and weavers, the wages and tl-.c food amounted to far more than a bare suh- 
si'tence allowance, and there can be little doubt that many were tempted by these 
high rate- to accept relief who were not in ahsolutc need. .So .again no experienced 


Expended by the Hoard of Revenue bn vice importations and 
local purchases of rice _ - - . - 

Deduct sales of rice - . . - - 

Balance -not expenditure on rice - _ - 

Expenditure on Public Works in 1866 (paragraph 20) 

„ „ (paragraph 34) 

V Gr.Unitous relief. Public subscriptions — 

In 1866 (paragraph 20) . . . . 

In 1867 (paragraph 22) . . . _ 

North-Western Provinces Famine Fund . _ . 


Add loss by salt, excise, and remission of revenue (para. 39) 
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person can rend the account of the village relief system without seeing, that tlie officials 
were too few and too new to the work, and the time was too short for them to acquire 
any real knowledge as to the condition of the people who clamoured for relief; they 
were obliged either to accept all comers, or to be guided by the rudest of all tests, that 
of outward appearance, in their admissions and rejections". Still, the destruction of 
property and comfort, and the moral shock to the whole population in the preceding 
year, had been so terrible that there can seldom have been a country in which the 
cinplo 3 uncnt of tests to keep, off the undeserving was less necessary; and though many 
who were relieved cannot have been in severe want, they can hardly have been altogether 
free from want. The main evil of this lavish and somewhat indiscriminate relief became 
evident in the tone both of the public and the official mind in 1873 when, with a far less 
serious calamit}’ to the crops, the same determination was shewn to make relief pleasant 
and acceptable, and the same ruinous sj'stem was adopted of paying the pauper at a 
higher rate of wage or food than could be earned by the independent labourer. 

As to the polic^’^ of importing grain, it seems to have been mainly a mistake, 
hlr. Schalch’s investigations were, as has been seen, of the most summary and superficial 
character : his estimates of the area and population of the inundated tracts, and of the 
extent of the injury done to the crops, were but rough approximations, and his 
calculation that the crop saved would supply food for only half the population of those 
tracts was a guess which was proved erroneous by the event. No information seems 
to have existed ns to the extent to which private trade was active, or could have been 
stimulated to activitj'. The resolution to import grain seems to have been come to as 
if that had been the universal practice of all time, a proceeding which required neither 
defence nor argument; and it is so accepted by the local officers, who assume that it is the 
oidy way in which the necessities of their relief measures can be supplied. It is very 
probable that some measures were inevitable to place supplies ready for the carrying on 
of charitable and labour relief; but it never seems to have occurred to any one to 
enquire whether the required quantity could not have been supplied by the process of 
giving advances to trading firms on the spot rather than by the expensive agency of 
Government olTiccrs. In any case it is clear that the quantity imported was enormously 
in excess of what was required. The Relief Committee used less than a third of the 
million maunds imported at so great a cost ; of the rest a small quantity only was sold ' 
to a necessitous public, and the balance had to be parted with for next to nothing. Of 
the total sum spent in 1867 on this object, at least two-thirds, or 28 lakhs of rupees, 
■were absolutely thrown away. It is important to bear this lesson in mind, and to 
remember how’ certain Government is, when it enters into a transaction of this kind, to 
enter into it at a tremendous loss ; not only because Government officials are un- 
accustomed to the business of handling, transporting, and dealing with grain, but also 
because thc,y arc sure, if thc^’^ aim at snfet}^ to overpass the limit, and to err on the side 
of excess. It cannot be said that no occasion can arise when Government ought to 
import grain; but the case must be very rare, and the necessity should be fully 
proved, before it ventures on an undertaking which must be expensive and msy be 
unnecessary. 


Section II. — Behas and Nobth Bengal. 


Compiloil from lyport by ^Ir. F. E. Cockerell, ISth Mfirch 1867 (aii!E£-L£s“"C‘'';. 
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length by 5 to 8 miles in breadth, which was swept by a hailstorm and its whole crops 
ruined in February 1866), a portion of Shahabad and'Gya, where rice is the main crop, 
and a considerable area of Monghyr and the Santhal country. The following table was 
compiled by Mr. Cockerell to show the area and estimated population of the famine 
tract, and a rough estimate has been added for Bhagalpur and fianthalia : — 


District. 

Total Aren. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Population 
by Census of 
1872. 

Area 
of severe 
Famine. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Tirhut^ - i 

Champiiran 

Sarun - . - 

Shahabad ... 

Gya - - _ - 

Monghyr ... 

6,114 

3,781 

2,612 

4,403 

5,689 

3,592 

1.856.000 

870.000 

1.200.000 
1,602,000 
1,367,000" 

844.000 

4.385.000 

1.440.000 

2.064.000 

1.724.000 

1.950.000 

1.813.000 

3,000 

1,700 

700 

1,204 

1,360 

1,316 

Total 

Phagalpur - 
Santhnlia 

26,191 

4,327 

5,488' 

7,739,000 

13,376,000 

1,826,000 

1,259,000 

9,280 

1,000 

1,200 

Grand total 

36,006 

— 

16,461,000 

11,480 


A comparison between columns 3 and 4 shows what difficulties the local officers had 
to contend against in makjng an approximation to the resonrces and needs of the 
country : 'their estimate of the population of their districts was hardly more than half 
the truth. 

2. Causes which led to the famine . — The crops of 1863 had been poor in Tirhut, but 
those of 1864 were extieraely bad over all this part of the country. The rainfall was 
deficient in quantity and closed earl^, none falling in October ; and thus not only the 
main rice crop suflfered, but the rabi area was smdl. A brisk export was at the same 
time draining away the stocks of the country; the following statistics arc given® 
regarding it ; — 


From 

To 

Period. 

Amount in 
Tons. 

Calcutta 

Pehar and N. Bengal 
Calcutta 

» “ ■ 

Bombay - 

isr.w.p, - 

Foreign ports - 

n 

May 1864 to April 1865 - 
Jnn. 1864 to Pec. 1865 - 
May 1864 to April 1865 - 
May 1865 to April 1866 - 
May 1866 to Dec. 1866 - 

B 


The result o'f this export was that the average price at 13 important markets in 
Eastern Bengal (not in the famine tracts) rose as follows : — 

September 1864, 27 seers per rupee,-"' 

„ 1865, 20 ,, ,, 

„ 1866, 11 ,, 

The outturn is estimated by Mr. Cockerell at from two-thirds to one-third of an 
average. In 1865 the character of the season was the same^ as it had been in 1864, — 
late rain in June, floods in July, and a total cessation of rainfall in September. In 
Tirhut, the crop “ did not exceed in the Northern Parganas a quarter of the outturn 
of an ordinary year, and in other places show'ed a considerable deficiency.”® In the 
north-eastern and northern parts of Champaran the rice liarvest failed entirely (though 
the early or bhadoi crop had been fair).® In Sarun the Collector reported that the rice - 
crop had failed to the extent of two-thirds, and the rabi crops (including a great deal of 
opium) were entirely destroyed in the tract of the hailstorm of February 1866.’ In 
the bad parts of Shahabad the rice crop had failed to the extent of five-eighths to three- 
fourths of an average outturn in both 1864 and 1865.® In the famine tract of Gya the 
rice crop failed completely in 1864 ; the rabi of 1865 was very bad, and the rice crop 


1 Pnrngrapb ISO. * C, piiragrapli 130. ® Paragraph 131. 

‘ Ko figures showing the rainrall actually gauged are given in the report, ® Paragraph 9, 

® Paragraph 32. '■ 7 Panagraphs 51-52, " Paragraph 66. 
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of 1865 failed, but the extent of failure is not stated.^ In Monghyr “ the crop of 1864 
failed to a considerable degree”-; nothing particular is stated regarding that of 1865. 
In the northern part of Bhagalpur we read of the “ complete failure of the rice crop.”® 
These estimates of loss were based on the best local opinions formed at the time, but 
are no doubt excessive.* Subsequent experience and the most careful investigations 
have shown that a loss of one-tliird of. the crop of a single year is enough to cause great 
distress, and the loss of one-half amounts to famine. No country has ever been able to 
withstand the loss of two-thirds of its crop without a degree of suffering similar to that 
experienced in Orissa ; and any such failure for two consecutive years would lead to the 
almost complete depopulation of the country. 

3. Brief history of the famine . — The earliest indications of the approaching calamity 
were given by the rapid rise of prices that occurred when the deficiency of the monsoon 
was established. The collectors, for the most part, took alarm in October and No- 
vember 1865, and reported their fears of impending famine and organised local relief 
edmmiltees, following the course laid down in the Board’s report of November, whicli is 
j-eferred to in the preceding section.® ' In all cases, however, the ripening of the winter 
rice in December relieved the tightness of the markets and gave employment to the 
poor : the funds raised locally were small, and were soon exhausted. The winter rains 
were unusually abundant, and the rabi crop (so important in Behar) was quite a good 
one except in limited tracts destroyed by hail.® From this time there was a period of 
apparent lethargy on the part of Government ofiRcers. The police reported numerous 
cases of deaths from starvation, and crime of a kind peculiarly connected with hunger 
became very common : but no notice was taken of these indications of the prevalent 
suffering. In April prices again rose considerably ; and in May the Commissioner of 
Patna called on his collectors to take measures to relieve distress. On this, relief 
committees were again appointed in each district in June ; subscriptions were collected, 
and grants made in addition to them by Government ; a large number of relief-centres 
were opened ; food was distributed to the helpless and infirm gratuitously, and work 
offered to those who could do any labour, however small. In July these measures 
began to be in working order, and in Augmst as many as 37,000 were relieved daily. 
The rains, however, were timely and abundant, and the early bhadoi harvest almost put 
an end to the distress ; a small number of paupers however remained on the hands of 
Government till the rice crop was cut, in December. 

4. Prices . — The following (able shows what is recorded as to the prices of rice at the 
head-quarters of the affected districts. It is not, however, quite clear what kind of rice 
is referred to.^ 


— 

Tirhut. 

Clinmpiirnn. 

Sarnn. 

Slmbabad. 

Gya. 

MonghjT. 

Itliugaipnr. 

September 1865 


14—9 

15 

114 

- - - 

10 —7 

15 —12 

164 

October 


- 

14—9 

15 


— 

10 —7 


134 

November 


- 

13—9 

15 

13 —75 

134—12 

15 —9 

15 —104 

n| 

Docembor 


- 

14—9 

11 

144—9 

134—124 

15 —94 

13 —94 

Ilf 

January 

1866 

- 

15—9 

12i— 12 

14 —9 

131—124 

14 —9 

13 —16 

15 

February 


- 

14—8 

loi 

134—10 

14 —12 

134—124 

11 —8 

13.{ 

March 


- 

13—9 

loi 

134—7 

135—12 

13 —104 

104—8 

135 

April 


- 

10—8 

9i 

124—7 

115—9 

104—95 

9 —8 

12 

Slay 


- 

9—7 

9j 

115—7 

104—10 

10 —8 

9 —8 

114 

.Tnno 


- 

9—7 

8i 

10|— 7 

10 —85 

95-75 

8 —7 

10 

July 


- 

7—6 

8.\ 

10 —65 

10 —9 

94-75 

74—7 

Sf 

August 


- 

7 — 5 


10 —7 

12 —9 

8 —05 

74—7 

Sf 

September 


- 


124 

124 

14 —104 

94—84 

74—7 

85 

October 


- 


164 

13 

145—14 

10 —9 

8i-7 


November 


• 

n 

184 

14 

. 154—18 

13 —9 

9 —84 

12f 


1 1’nnigrnplis 73 and 76. -Paragraph S9. * Paragr.nph 101. 

Taking the first six districts alone in the tabio in paragraph 1, and applying to them tlic statistics con- 
tained in Jlr. jMecDonneU’s book, ive find — 

Population ... . . 11,563,000 

Annual food consumption .... 2,891,000 tons. 

Cultivated area - ... . 9,117,000 acres. 

Produce of an average year .... 3,995,000 tons. 

Half the avenigc produce would not feed the population, and if for two ye-ars running half the crop were 
lost, there would be a defidency of 1,800,000 tons, which must cither be supplied by foo<l stocks or imjwrta- 
lion ; or 7 millions of the population must die. 

® See paragraph 4, Orissa. ® Minute by Sir G. Campbell, dated 25th November 1873, UIJ.I. 59. 

"Tlius Jilr. Cockerell says (paragraph 33) that in October in Champiiran the commonest rice .-ol<l at 9 sects ; 
the table on pp. ■14-,5 says 15 seers. In Gya “ only 7 seers of rice could be purchased for one nii>ee, in October ’’ 
• (paragraph 74) ; the statement shows 10 to 7 seets. Similarly, for Bhagalpur two pric>s are given - 11 in 
paragraph 102, and 13i in the tabular statement for Octolier 1865. 
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The highest price reached was in Tirhut, where rice ranged at 7 to 5 seers per, rupee; 
and at this . time it could only be procured with great- difficulty, both in the north of 
Tirhut and of Bhagalpiu'. The relief committee of the latter place purchased rice at 
wholesale rates and sent it out for retail sale in local markets ; but in no other district was 
this found necessary, as the import trade was active throughout the period of distress 
and Government interference in importation was not called for.^ One alleviation of the 
scarcity was the abundance of the mango crop : in Purneab, .in spite of the great demand, 
100 mangoes sold for one pice.* 

5. Mortality. — Cholera broke out in all the affected districts in August (except Patna 
and Bhagalpur), and was very fatal : there was the usual difficulty in discriminating 
between its symptoms and those of famine dysentery. But, independent of this 
epidemic, the health of the people was very bad : in the few hospitals in which registra- 
tion was properly kept up, out of 3,440 patients received during the. worst months, 
1,632 died within eight days of their admission. The police returns of persons who 
died by starvation or diseases connected with famine were not very accurately 
made or carefully examined at the time; but the number amounted altogether to 
135,000.® 

6. Grime. — There was a singular outburst of crime in the early part of the year 1866, 
which mostlj"^ took the form of arson, villages being set on fire in order to take 
advantage of the confusion to plunder the grain-pits. In Tirhut* in the four months 
March to June 6l3 such cases were reported, the average of previous years not 
having exceeded 200 in the whole, year.' In Champaran it was calculated that 
incendiarism had been at -svork in 90 per cent, of the villages of the entire district.® 

7. Classes that suffered. — The classes that felt the famine most severely were the 
professional beggars, the helpless and infirm, petty village artisans, agricultural 
labourers, and, above all, the ‘‘Nooniabs,” or saltpetre-makers, whose trade had 
lately been destroyed by the extinction of the manufacture and export of this 
article. The ryots, as a class, got through the hard times successfully, only dispensing 
with hired labour.® The landowners sustained no material losses : they neither received 
any remissions from Government nor made any to their lessees. In ■ the Raja of 
Darblianga’s estate- alone was a portion of the rent’ (6 per cent, of the whole) 
I'craitted to the cultivators. 

8. Conduct of landoioners. — On this subject Mr. Cockerell speaks in terms quite as 
itrong as jthose used by Sir George Campbell in the Orissa Report. “ The landholders 
‘ generally may be said to have practically ignored their obligations and responsibilities 
“in this crisis.® There was a marked want of co-operation on the part of the native 
‘ landholders and wealthier classes with, the authorities.”® And he sums up thus — 

“ As a body, they have in, a great measure ignored the responsibilities and obligations of their 
josition under the permanent settlement. There have been individual instances of their distributing 
bod indiscriminately and on a very small scale ; but there has been no such open-handed liberality 
IS the occasion called for, except in the fe-w cases prenously recorded in this report ; they took no 
iction for the relief of the general distress, either m the way of applying their own means in com- 
sination to that object, or exerting their influence to induce the wealthier portion of the community, 
vith -whom their example and persuasions would have had weight, to bear their share of the burden 
jf maintaining the starving people. Hor can they bo said to have responded readily to tlie appeal of 
he Government officers to their sympathy rnth their distressed fellow-countiymen, or to have 
ifforded reasonable support to the public relief measures, either by contributing largely from their 
3 wn resources or giving their personal aid towards the supply of a suitable agency for the distribution 
jffood.- 

“The total amount subscribed in all the above mentioned districts was Rs. 1,29,293-16-7; and this 
sum includes the contribution of all officers of Government and other's who have no property in those 
districts. The Government revenue derived from estates situated in localities where the failure of 
crops and local distress were greatest is Rs. 32,79,942. Now, as the_ amount of the Government 
revenue demand in these districts, where the land-revenue assessment is light, does not, on an average, 
exceed onc-iburth of the zemindar’s receipts from his property, it will be seen from this comparison 
how little the landed proprietors contributed in proportion to their means, or to the amount annually 
derived from that portion of the country in which the 'incidence of severe distress operated with the 
most disastrous effect ; and it was only in the very few' instances specially mentioned in the foregoing 
narrative diat the zemindars or landholders were found willing to undertake the superintendence of 
the disfri'-ution of food at the relief-centres and employment of those able to labour.” 


1 C, paragraph 149. ® Paragraph 109. 

•■’Pnragr.'iph 151. Mr. Geddes however state.r(p. 3D2)' “ the accuracy of .the mortality statistics rendered 
“ hy the police officers to hlr. Cockerell was subsequently contested by the local officers, the Commissioner, 
“ and Board of Revenue.” ’ 

•* Paragraph 11. ® Paragraph 36. “Paragr.'iphs 13, 136, 136. 

'Paragraph 137. ® Paragraph 27. ^ Paragraph 45. Paragraphs 139, 140, 
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9- Emigraiion, — There are a few notices of emigration. In February 1866 the 
population of Northern Tirhut “ commeuced deserting their homesteads and migrating^ 
“ southwards in large- numbers ” ; and in Gj’a upwards of 3,000 persons registered 
themselves for emigration beyond sea.- But, speaking generally, the pressure seems 
not to have been severe enough to drive the people to adopt this resource. 

10. Eelicf-icorks ; system jmrsued. — The relief measures adopted by Government 
officers were of two kinds ; special works for those able to labour, and gratuitous feeding 
for those unable. The relief-works were not carefully planned and laid out beforehand, 
in spite of the long warning the officers had before the stress came upon them : they 
were not opened tul the rains set in, at which time earth-work can hardly be usefully 
.carried on ; and though this form of relief was "better as regards its moral influence than 
" the mere giving of food gratutiously,” Mr. Cockerell points out® that — 

“ for the lakli of rupees expended in these districts in the nominal employment of a large numher of 
persons on public works, there is but a very small return, owing partly to the weak condition of those 
so employed, and the season at which the work was carried on ; and that, had the money been 
expended some months earlier in the employment of the people on works of public utility, numbers 
\rould have been saved from either falling into the condition of helpless paupers or perishing through 
want. Real work would have been obtained from those employed ; and the districts in which the 
money was so expended would have derived no inconsiderable permanent benefit.” 

11. Result obtained. — The wages given on these works were 6 pice ift Champaran and 
Monghyr for an adult and 3 for a child ; 9 to 3 pice in Shahabad on some works, and 
an average of 5 pice a day on others ; 6 to 4 pice in Patna and Bhagalpur. Nothing is 
on record as to what attempts were made, or on what system, to compel them to labour ; 
but, evidently, the results were almost nil. The following figures show the numbers 
employed and the cost of this form of relief : — 


— 

June. 


9 ! 

a 

c 

o 

'5 

a 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Total. 

Total Cost. 

Cost 

per bead. 

Tirhut 

dSS 

461 

220 

182 

79 

61 


1,586 

Es. 

2,008 

It. X. 
1 4 

r. 

S 

Chnmpilmn 

667 

2,338 

1,869 

1,846 

— 

— 

— 

6,720 

11,469 

1 11 

5 

Snrnu 

206 

2,440 

1,766 

1,672 

3,005 

3,616 

1,747 

14,452 

22,600 

1 9 

0 

Shahabad 

— 

1,218 

868 

1,662 

559 

44 

62 

4,403 

7,027 

1 

0 

Gya - . - 

Patna 

117 

117 

123 

195 

317 

317 

317 

1,503 

5,944 

lo 

0 

969 

1,167 

1,399 

2,111 

2,111 

1,372 

254 

— 

9,129 

16.305 

1 li: 

0 

Bhagalpur 


280 

441 

250 

223 

221 

1,669 

4!58.t 

i 12 

0 

Monghyr 

b9|| 

— 

838 

1,049 

1,382 

517 

— 

3,786 

SilTO 

A 

6 

Santhalia 

■1 

1,411 

823 

338 

86 



24 

— 

3,409 

1S.TT.: 

■5 S 

0 


Total 
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] 3. Number and cost . — The folloTOng table gives the numbers relieved gratuitously 
and the cost of relief : — ^ 



June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

O 

a 

a 

> 

December. 

Total. 

Cost. 

1^9 

Tirliufc 

3,775 

6,788 

11,621 

6,856 

4,435 

2,481 

695 

36,651 

Bs. 

37,440 

n. A. r. 
10 4 

Cliamparnn 

2,4.50 

4,228* 

3,648 

3,129 

— 

— 

13,455 

12,982 

0 15 6 

Sarun - - - 

1,480 


4,919 

3,824 

800 

141 

— 

16,785 

21,708 

1 4 6 

Slinh.abail 

— 

990 

3,415 

3,727 

2,008 

976 

330 

11,446 

19,618 

1 12 4 

Gya - - - 

436 

1,085 

1,057 

1,146 

379 

90 

— 

4,193 

6,696 

1 10 0 

Patna 

— 

— 

1,522 

2,919 

2,399 

1,883 

1,197 

9,920 

9,926 

1 0 0 

Bhagalpur 


248 

708 


676 

— 

2,651 

8,287 

3 2 0 

Monghyr 


— 


2,201 

1,774 

— 


5,033 

7,018 

1 6 0 

Santbalia 

H 

94 

1,034 

1,321 

447 

200 

58 

3,154 

7,444 

1 6 0 

Total 

8,141 

19,054 

28,982 

26,142 

12,918 

5,771 

2,280 

103,288 

1,31,149 

1 4 0 


The average number relieved was 14,755 for the seven months that charity was 
given ; or looking only at the four worst months, it was 25,822 daily during that 
period. 

Bhagalpur paid far the highest for its relief; but, except in this district and Shahabad, 
. the cost of relief was hardly sufficient to provide sustenance for a starving person at the 
prices then prevailing. 

14. Remedial measures for the future. — Mr. Cockerell’s report concludes by advocat- 
ing three classes of remedial measures to provide against a future famine : they were — 

( 1) imgation works ; 

(2) means of communication. 

As regards both of these much has been done already, and the subject is discussed 
elsewhere more fully. 

(3) “ The creation of a special agency to collect accurate information in regard to 

the population, agricultural produce, and state of trade throughout the 
province.” On this subject he says — 

“ 1G4. As before remarked, many lives might have been saved, and the extreme severity of the 
distress greatly mitigated, if not altogether prevented, by the adoption of relief-measures at a much 
earlier period; that the administration of relief was not sooner undertaken is due to the district 
officers’ want of acquaintance with tho condition of the people. This want of information on the 
part of district officers is more or less general, and must, 1 think, in a great measure continue so, as 
the necessary condition of our existing local administrative system, by which details arc sacrificed to 
the principle of extreme centralisation. 

“ 1 C8. Under an cllicient administrative system, the chief revenue-officer of the district ought to 
htiYc full information as to the extent and exact nature of the cultivation of the entire revenue paying 
lands ; the incidence of the assessment fixed by the permanent settlement upon the several estates 
within the district, as shown in its practical operation in the division of the produce of the land 
between the .State, the proprietor of the land and the cultivator, and the consequent effect of such 
partition upon the condition of the population .and tho wealth of the district. He should know, 
furtiicr, the extent of the population, the numerical strength of the classes into which it is divided, 
their requirements in the consumption of food, the sufficiency or insufficiency of the local produce to 
meet such demand, and the extent to which tiic supply is ordinarily supplemented or diminished by 
the action of an import or export trade. 

“IfiO. 'lb acquire this statistical information, not as it may apply simply to one particular 2 )eriod 
but in respect of its variation from year to year and season to season, a special subordinate agency 
is required, through which the collector or chief revenue-officer could obtain reports of changes in the 
extent of area under cultivation, the condition of the crops, the demand for and supply of labour, 
' the ruling prices of food and wjtges of labour, the result of each harvest in the out-turn of grain, the 
proportion of it finding its way into the market, and the condition of import and export trade and its 
effects on the local market. 

“171. * 'riie functions of the proposed department would bo to hike a census of the 

population of each district, to keep an accurate registry of tho classes info which the population is 
divided (this would not, of course, contain the names of individuals but the number of the population 
of each class), and to submit for publication reports of the prices current, the state of the crops, 
estimates of the probable out-turn of produce, and the quantity of each kind of produce imported 
to and exported from each district. 

“Through the same agency a general system of registration of births and deaths might be 
introduced. * • * ” 


> Pnragrapla 164-171. 
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Since these i-einnrks were written, a census has been taken, and the incorrectness 
of the general opinion as to the population has been exposed ; but Bengal is as far off as 
ever from possessing a cadastral survey or any accurate knowledge of its cultivated area 
and the out-turn of its crops. 

15. Situimar ^. — The following is a summary of what has been said as to the amount 
and cost of relief given. Taking the number of sufferers from severe famine at a third 
of the population of the affected districts, or 4i- millions, the cost of relief was 10 pie 
per hcail : — 


Measures. 

Average 

Number 

relieved. 

Period. 


Cost 

to 

Public. 

Total 

Cost. 

Belief AVorks 
Gratuitous Belief 

11,660 

25,822 

4 months 

4 months 

Bs. 

98,054 

855 

Bs. 

1,30,294 

Bs. 

98,054 

1,31,149 

Total 

- 

- 

98,909 

1,30,294 

2,29,203 


Section III. — Madras. 


Based on Mr. Dal5-eU’8 Report on Madras Famines. 


Brief Skefch of the Famine } — The seasons of 1864 and 1865 w’ere both unfavourable 
(though ill Madras itself the rainfall of 1865 was normal, and not much below the 
average), but the fiist warning was given from Ganjam in October 1865. Information 
was given to the public of the high prices, anil merchants began to export rice 
there, the Acting Collector being forbidden to import for Government. He reported 
in November that though crops n’erc bad, there was no real scarcity, and the district 
had produced enough for its oivu food. In consequence of importation, prices fell again, 
and no more alarm was felt till the end of January 1866, when Mr. Forben returned as 
Collector to Ids old district, and found the state of things very alarming, and that death.® 
from starvation had already taken place. In February, the Board reported tiiat the 
prospects of the season were bad in almost every district ; but ■when further enquiries 
were made, in March and April, no Collector expressed alnnn for the future, except 
those of Salem and South Arcot. In Ganjam, relief-houses were opened in February 
and March, and subscriptions solicited from the public ; a relief-work was opened in 
April, but the large work which the Collector proposed, the excavation of the Chilka 
Canal, was not sanctioned for want of budget provision. In April, the Collector 
reported stai’vation deaths to be frequent, and in May the distress became more acute, 
and Government despatched a large supply of rice by steamer, besides granting con-, 
siderable sums of monc 3 ^ In June, distress became more wide-spread as tlic rains held 
off, and agricultural employment wis at a stand-still; and in Jul 3 ' the alarm became 
general. Deaths from famine were repoi’ted in Bellary, and prices rose eveiywhere. 
The Governor (Lord Napier) visited Ganjam, and a Relief Committee was appointed in 
Madras. Government agreed to contribute for gratuitous relief a sum equal to the 
subscriptions of the public, and ordered relief works to be opened near Madras. Lord 
Napier wrote a gloom 3 ' account of the condition of the people in Ganjam, but said there 
was plent 3 ' of fodiler, as repeated showers had fallen, and cattle were thriving. In North 
and , South Arcot Mr. Ellis, who was sent on a visit of inspection, found a large number 
of emaciated people in the relief-houses, but the general state of the population he 
thought good. The Central Relief Committee distributed their funds to the different 
districts, to be expended in cooked food, raw grain, or doles of money at the Collector’s 
disci’etion to those unable to labour. If the rains had fallen -in June, Mr. Dalyell thinks 
the scarcity would have abated at once, but they held off, and the relief operations, 
which were dela 3 'ed in the hope of rain and on economical grounds, came too late. Prices 
rose still higher in August, but in that month rain fell in Ganjam, and prospects 


Y 906, 


’ D. pp. 80-132. . * 
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improved, and all over the Presidency the north-east monsoon was abundant, and distress 
began to pass off in October and November. 

2 . Effect of the Famine on Prices, Trade, Crime, Emigration; and on the different 

The following facts arc gleaned from 1 lie replies of District Officers to the 
Circular of the Relief Committee : — 

Prices. — At Coimbatore, rice sold in September 1866 at 4^- seers, in Salem at 5i- seers, 
and’in parts of Nortli Arcot and Trichinopoly at 6 seers. Ragi was atone time sefling at 
74- seers. in the hill tracts of the Salem District. In September, ragi sold in Bcllary at 
an average price through the month of about 12 lbs. per rupee (against 41 lbs. the 
previous year), and rice at 8-4 lbs. ; in Coimbatore and Salem, rice fetched 104 and 
14 lbs.', rcspecti\'ely, per rupee. In Ganjam the highest recorded price was that of 
August, 15-4 lbs. 

Exports and imports by sea were not affected, about a million cwt. of food-grain 
being exported as usual, and the imports were rather lower than the average (8,15,000, 
against 11,00,000 in J865--66, and 14,00,000 in 1864-65). Hence Mr. Dalyell draws 
the conclusion that high prices were due to loeal scarcities, not to general deficiency. 
In spite of high prices and distress in North Arcot, 10,000 tons were cxj)ortcd thence by 
rail lo Mysore, &c. 

(?rain merchants, afraid of being forced to sell at a fixed price, or being looted, 
sent their gr.ain awa}' to another market usually, when prices rose very high in their own 
town.^ 

As to the time when distress reached its maximum, this was for Ganjam early in the 
3 ’^ear ; for Bellar}' not till July ; for other districts, Salem, North and South Arcot, 
Coimbatore, in August and September. After October, prices fell steadily everywhere, 
except in Madras, where they remained high till February ] 867- 

Classes. — The non-agricultural classes suffered most ; also persons on low fixed 
salaries, and Musulraans. In Ganjam, the lyots suflcred severely, and as they 
would not take cooked food, uncooked gi'ain "was issued to them. In November, 
24,000 were fed in tins way. Ryots in zeraindaiy estates suffered more than 
Government ryots. Mi\ Forbes reports very severely on the conduct of the Ganjam 
zemindars.* 

Emigration. — Mr, Fojbes reports that many emigrated from Ganjam to the south 
and to Sambalpur, and 800 coolies emigrated bj^ sea to Mauritius.- 

Crime. — In every district gi’ain thefts and robberies greatly increased. The offenders 
were chiefly low castes, driven to crime by want. Cattle were slaughtered, specially in 
the smaller and unprotected villages. 

3. Mortality. — In Ganjam it is estimated’ that 11,000 perished of starvation, and in one 
part of the district 10 per cent, of the people. .Registration of deaths only began in the 
Presidency in June 1865, hence the statistics are not worth much ; in Bellary a death- 
rate of 4 per cent, was registered against T5 after scarcity was gone. The average of 
the Presidency was 1'63 per cent, for the last six months of 1866, against "87, '88, and 
•77 in the two preceding and the following periods. Hence it may be estimated that 
double the usual number died, or say 200,000 in excess.'* 

• 4. Relief Measures. — Many Tclief-houses were maintained by zemindars, rich lyots, 
and native gentlemen at their own expense.® The system approved by the Committee 
was that- of distributing a meal a day to persons collected in an enclosure, admission to 
which was given by tickets. No residence was required ; they were seated in rows and 
obliged to cat the food there, none to be carried away. The quantity is not specified, 
“ as much was given to each as he could reasonably require.” The food was rice on 
Sunday, cholam and ragi pon'idge on other days. In Ganjam,” though uncooked rice 
was given to cultivators and the respectable classes, all others were fed with cooked 
food in order to “ check the number of applicants, which would have been unlimited liad 
merely a distribution of uncooked rice been adopted.” All comers were admitted into 
the enclosure, and “ some person in authority then went round and ordered all who 
seemed undeserving of relief to leave,” WJicn the funds at the Committee’s disposal 


* Pngc 107. — ^Tliis fiooms a forced conclusion from Mr. Ellis’s report, wliicli is lo the elTecl that, tliougli 
prices might ho high at home, they would send grain away to other places •where it was Iiighcr rather than 
raise prices to the same high rate at home and incur odium. 

2 Goddes’ Admin. Experience, p, 234, ® D., p. 112. 

* But the true mortality of 25 nullions at 35 per miilo is 875,000 or 437,000 in six months. The excess 
should therefore bo about 450,000. 

® D,, p, 114 ®Mr. Forbes’s report, quoted by Mf. Geddes, p, 167. 



became large tAVo meals a day ^Yel■e given. About 100 seers of rice and ragi mixed were 
usually found “ suffieiont to feed from 200 to 250 people, varying according to the pro- 
*' portion of children to adults, and the physical condition of the recipients.’! In Salem 
and North Arcot cooked food ^vas sent to Mahomedan women in distress by their male 
relatives. In rare instances small doles of money ^Ycrc given. Mr. Ellis adds,^ “ I heard 
“ natives of all classes speaking in terms of approbation of the .system pursued in affording 
“ relief to the aged and infirm, and I concur in the opinion unanimously expressed in these 
“ districts, that these houses of relief have been the means of saving many lives.” In fact, 
. except in the case of Ganjam, there is no trace in these reports of any extreme dislike 
on the part of the famine-stricken to receive cooked food. Large remissions of revenue 
were given, and public works opened •wherever employment was needed by the able- 
bodied. But the appended table shows that though the ncccssit}- was fully recognised 
in July it took some time to organise the measures, and they were not in full working in 
Bcllary and Coimbatore" till September : — 


Total Nuaiber volieved. in the Presidexcy. 


AIostus. 

Gratuitous 

Belief. 

Belief- 

works. 

Tot.vl. 

Febriiniy .... - 

5S4 


584 

Alarch 

737 

— 

737 

April ..... 

1,547 

150 

1,697 

Alay 

2,535 

425 

2,960 

June .... - 

5,647 

783 

6,430 

•Toly 

21,367 

1,572 

22,939 

August .... - 

82,045 

6,529 

89,474 

Soptembov • ..... 

93,053 

13,999 

107,052 

October .... 

100,359 

16,552 

116,911 

November 

79,729 

18,268 

97,997 

Dcoomber .... 

56,587 

25,614 

82,201 

January 

27,620 

33,019 

60,639 

February .... 

14,049 

28,890 

42,939 

Alarch ...... 

6,951 

21,435 

28,386 

April ..... 

4,656 

8,828 

13,484 

Alnj’ - - 

3,913 

5,393 

9,306 

Juno ..... 


968 

968 

Totai. 

502,279 

182,425 

684,704 

Average for 16 mouths 

31,392 


- 

Avorago for 17 months 

— 

— 

40.2Tt; . 

Average for lo months 


12,162 

~ 1 


* Air. l''oz'bps’s report, quoted by Air. Geddes, p. 16J. 
- For district dotivils see table oil the next p.age. 








District Details sliowing the Numbers in receipt of Belief in 1866-67. 
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the east, and did not dissipate itself till if had reached rarukhabad, Mainpuri, and the 
eastern districts of Rohilkliund. All the country that felt its bene6cial influence revived, 
and not only reaped a moderately fair kharif crop, but sowed its rabi under favourable 
conditions. West, however, of the line thus drawn, through Bareilly southwards, little 
or no rain fell. The kharif, though not burnt up with dry west winds (for the wind 
was from the cast all August and September, and was moist though hot), gave a very 
poor yield ; and the soil was mostly too dry to sow the rabi without artificial irrigation. 
The winter rains, which were rather behind time, not falling till the end of January 
and the beginning of February, were abundant when they came ; and the crops which 
had survived till then on dry lauds benefited greatly. In Rohilkhand, however, and 
the trails- Jumna the area sown was small, and these parts continued to suffer till the 
crops of the next rainy season ivcre ripe. 

On the 11th December the Lieutenant-Governor issued an appeal to public charitj', 
and appointed a Central Committee at Allahabad to receive and distribute subscriptions j 
but on the l/tli Februaiy, prospects having improved so greatly through the fall of 
rain and the large importations, he issued a notice that subscriptions would no longer 
be required. The continuance of high prices, however, prolonged the distress in an 
unexpected manner ; and it was not till the rain crop was nearly ripe that warning was 
given that all poor-houses would be closed in a month’s time. In effect, the famine came 
to an end in October : all poor-houses and relief-works were closed by the end of that 
month. 

# 

3. Stafis/ics of rain/all . — The following is a statement of the rainfall in the affected 
districts : — 


DlSTKlCT . 

1 

1st June to 

SOlli September. 

Ibt October to 

31st Jauunry. 

1st February to 

31st May. 

1st Juno 
to 30th 
September 
1869. 

8 

Average. 

3 

18C8. 

3 

Average. 

4 

1868-CG. 

5 

Average. 

6 

1869. 

7 

Snlinriiiipui' 

. 

31-10 

12-5 

1-95 


3-72 

6-5 

15-6 

]Mui’.iiirarnagAr 


28-12 

11-1 

1-71 

1-0 

3-32 

5-2 

16-4 

lUocnit 


24-20 

13-5 

1-17 


2-72 

2-9 

12-8 

Bulnndslialir 


24-01 

11 - 

1-56 


2-02 

1-8 

13-9 

Aligarh 


21-53 

11-8 

1-60 

1-0 

1-87 

1-8 

17-1 

Uijnor 


32-14 

19-5 

1-71 


3-28 

3-7 

25-2 

Moradabnd 


34-18 

16-4 

1-66 


2-94 

2-6 

20-7 

lliidnun 


29-55 

11-9 

1-67 


1-40 

1-3 

17-4 

Bareilly 


36-67 

24-4 

2-02 


2-78 

1-9 

29-2 

Shiihjnhnupur - 


32-75 

16-5 

2-23 


2-61 

•8 

21-5 

Muttra 


24-55 

12-1 

-99 


1-47 

1-9 

15-1 

Agra 


23-87 

12-2 

1-12 


1-42 

1-0 

19-2 

Fnrukhabad - 


27-21 

11 - 

2*07 


1-37 

•6 

18-5 

Mainpuri 


26-53 

8-8 

2-06 


1-36 

•9 

22-3 

Etntva 


25-21 

12-4 

2-04 

•9 

1-34 

1-5 

23-1 

Etah 


24-76 

10-8 

1-24 

-9 

1-55 

1-2 

18-1 

Cawnporc 


25-84 

15 ' 

1-78 


1-37 

1-0 

24-6 

Fatclipiir 


28-29 

17-4 

1-83 


1-0 

1-0 

24-8 

Allahabad 


32-76 

24 - 

3-46 


1-36 

•5 

27-7 

Banda 


32-0 

20-7 

1-87 

-2 

1-14 

1-5 

28-2 

Ilainirpur 


31-92 

15-5 

1-65 

•5 

-88 

1-2 

28-8 

Jnlnuu - 


29-49 

11-8 

1-13 

-0 

•80 

1-4 

25-4 

Jhiinsi 


32-25 

14-5 

2-13 

-5 

•92 

•9 

. 37-8 

Lnlitpur - 


37-10 

11-3 

1-36 

•8 

1-65 

•9 

39-5 

Ajinir 


21-09 

6-2 

1-31 

-1 

1-31 


16-9 

General average - 

28-52 

14-1 

1-72 

-9 

1-82 

B 

22-3 


Columns S, 4, and G arc iiikcu from tlic Meteorological Beport for 1876. 
Columns 3, 5, 7, and 8 from Mr. Henvey’s Beport, Appendix II. 
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taken from tlic Administration Report of 1868-69)j it is obvious at a glanee to what 
cause the distriets in the slightly aflected part owed their immunit 3 \ Thej’ suffered as 
mueh from the inclemency of the skies as the Rohilkhund districts did, or those on 
the southern border of the Jumna; but they were largely helped to surmount their 
ditllcultics by the aid of wells and canals. In the worst tract the irrigated area is only 
7 per cent, of the whole; in the medium tract it is 19 per cent.; in the .slightly affected 
it is 43 per cent. 

6. Comparison o/" 1860-61 7cifh 1868-69- — Comparing this famine with that of 1860- 
61, the general conclusions seem to be as follows. The failure of the south monsoon 
was not so complete, and a smaller proportion of the kbarif crop was lost : the outturn 
of the rabi also was much larger. Moreover, the years preceding this drought had been 
better than the years 1859 and I860. But the area of the famine was far greater. 
Instead of receiving supplies from the Punjab and Central India, the Province was 
drained of its stocks b}* the demands of those countries as well as of Rajputana, and 
only received supplies from Oudh and Bengal. Thus the area of high prices was 
enlarged, and the period during Avhich they lasted was prolonged. Instead of emigration 
proving a refuge to the suffering population, the province received a vast number of 
immigrants from the more severcl)’ famine-stricken neighbourhood, and these added to 
the scarcity and to the mortality. But on the whole, except in Lalitpur and Jhansi, the 
famine, though wasting and prolonged, was not so acute in the North-Western Provinces 
as that of 1860-61. 

7. Prirrs . — The following statement shows the average price of wheat at the seven 
principal stations’ in the most affected part of the jirovince, month bj*^ month : — 




Spcr-« 

per Kiipec. 

•Tilly 

ISfiS 

- 

2S' 

August 

* 

- 

19-9 

.''cptombcr 

» • ** 

- 

is-s 

October 


- 

13-11 

November 


- 

12 - 

December 

- - 

- 

11-13 

January 

18G9 

- 

12-12 

February 

» • - - 

- 

12-.12 

March 



12-13 

April 

91 • 

- 

M-S 

May 

* “ ■" 

- 

1 1 -l 

•Tune 

n • - - 

.. 

13-11 

-Tilly 

jj " * • 

- 

11-13 

August 

I] * * 

- 

10-6 

Se])tcmbcr 

- 

- 

lOT) 


Wheat was much cheaper than it had been at the beginning of the drought of 1860-61, 
and it never went up quite as high as it did in 1861 ; but it continued high over a much 
longer time, and it was not till the end of 1870 that it fell to 20 seers per nipee again. 
The hill in April and Ma}' was due no doubt to the effects of a fair average harvest; 
but the continued drain to the ivcst carried off the surjdus supplies, and reduced the 
stocks so dangerously low, cspeciallj' in Rohilkhund, that there was for a short period, 
in August and September, a panic of alarm and a revival of distress, although the rains 
were abundant and favourable, and an excellent crop was fast approaching maturity. 

8. Morfaliij /. — Putting aside Ajiuir, which falls under Section I. of this abstract, there 
.were few deaths admittedl}' due to the famine in the North-Western Proiinces. This 
was the natural effect o'f the order holding the district officer responsible that no such 
deaths occurred. In the Bijnor district the number of such deaths was believed to be 
about 3,000 to 4,000; in Jhansi 218 were reported; and in Lalitpur 500. But the 
mortuaiy registration of the province, imperfect as it then was, still showed the great 
increase in mortality which, as it is now well known, alwa3>^s accompanies, not famine 
onl}*, but scarcity and high prices. The number of deaths registered in 1868 was 
319,886, or 10*8 per mille ; in 1869 it was 529,753, or 17‘9 per mille, an excess of 
21(J,000 deaths. There ‘was an increase of 53,000 under cholera, 73,000 under fever, 
aud 60,000 under small-pox. The Sanitary Commissioner (Dr. Planck)- pointed to the 
insufficient and unwholesome food as a a principal cause of the deaths attributed to fever. 
As the number registered in 1868 was 0013^^ a third of the number that really died, and 


’ Tho complete details of tlic price-currents arc to be found in Mr. Henvey’s AppendLic X., pp. XXXIX — 
LXn, from which this abstract has been made. Ther seven stations chosen are Meerut, Aligarh, Moradabad, 
Bareilly, Muttra, Agi-a, and Jhansi. 

- Paragraph 9, Sanitary Eeport for 1 869. 
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e same deficiency probably existed in 1869> the excess mortality of that 3 *ear cannot 
have been less tnan 600,000.* 

9. Loss of cafllc. — The loss of cattle was very large in some parts, and special returns 
were called for, according to which more than 1,150,000 cattle perished in the drought. 
But there were no data b}* wliich the ordinary death-rate could be separated from the 
excess mortality due to drouglit. Mr. Henvey- suggests, with hesitation, that 500,000 
pairs of plough-cattle maj’^ have perished, which is a good deal larger than Colonel Baird 
Smith’s estimate (300,000 pairs) of the losses of I860. 

10. Crime. — The country was as free from%’iolent crime as in 1861, but, as then, there 
was a great increase in the number of petty tliefts and robberies, which rose from 43,000 
in 1867 to 63,000 in 1869. Cattle thefts alone fell off: cattle were not worth stealing in 
a year of drought. 

%f O 


11. Classes that suffered. — It was generally observed that it was not the agricultural 
classes who suffered in 1869, but the field-labourers, the village artizans, the poor urban 

■ population, and, above all, the weavers. In Lalitpur 

° and Jhansi, however, the prosperity (always doubtful 

1865. 1872. there) of the agricultural communit}’- received a severe 

; 33 blow. Many emigrated who did not return ; the 

.Thnnsi - 3oi,‘i-i2 317,826 population had fallen off considerably® when the 

- 2-18,146 212,628 ccnsus of 1875 was taken as compared with the census 

of 1865, and much cattle died. Recent reports have 

stated that these two districts have never since that ^’car regained any degree of 
prosperitj’, but have gone on from bad to worse. 


12. lielief measures adopted hy the people: Emigration. — Of the three methods 

usually* adopted bj' the Native public to meet the distress caused by drought, — 
emigration, irrigation, and importation, — the former, emigration, did not come into pla}' 
to any great extent, because the North-Western Provinces were so much less affected 
than llic neighbouring territories, that thej' formed an asylum of refuge to the more 
nfllicted residents of Bikanir, Marwar, Gwalior, &c. Only from Jhansi and Lalitpur a 
certain number, following immemorial custom, oetook themselves in search of plenty to 
IMalwa. Eventuality, those who did not perish by .the way, — a scanty remnant,— returned 
on finding that Maiwa was involved in as deep suffering as their own country. 


13. (2) Irrigation. — The second natural remedy, — irrigation, — w^as employed with 
the utmost assiduity. The canals, which had only irrigated 730,000 acres in the famine 
of 1. ‘^60-61, and which, under all the outlay' add extension of distributaries that had gone 
on since then, had never reached a higher figui’c than 983,990 acres, in 1 868-69 supplied 
? 113 water to 1,441,890' acres. An attempt was made 

3'hr*il.?nils' were ilius given in tlic to encourage cercals at the expense of some food- 
IriIg.-»tion llcport of ilie year crops like jiidigo and sugarcanc,® but it docs not seem 
.. 1 n~L%'aa to liavc had mucli cff’cct. Altogether 1,178,558 acres 

Caii';i\s Canal - - - I,0i8,.jy9 i i* j i ■ ii i 

Easier.! .luinna Canal - 274,101 "’cre under food-crops, and may be roughly estimated 

Dan Canal - . - 14,223 to have produced 14 million maundsof Ibod, or enough 

Eoliilklimul Canal - - 70,803 to fccd 3^ millions of people for a year. The irrigated 

I'.ijnor Canal - - - 3,Oo2 |.|jp faniinc tract, as calculated in the table in 

Lmnlelkhuml Dikes - .__l^ paragraph 4, is 4,816,000 acrcs. Deducting the canals, 

Total - 1,441,918 wc have 3,374,000 acrcs in-igated in ordinary years by'^ 

wells, ponds, and rivers. The latter sources of supply 

are nowhere very abundant in the North-Western Provinces, and in a year of drought 
would fail .almost entirely ; wc shall probtibly be safe in deducting® the odd 374,000 acres 
on this account, leaving 3 million acrcs watered by wells. Half this area, or li million 
acres, would be under a mbi crop in one year ; the other half would be under kharif 
crops, and in a yctir when rain fails well-irrigation can do little to replace the deficiency 
for tliosc crops, as they require too much and too frequent a supply of water. But, 
looking to the rabi or spring crop alone, we have 1,500,000 acrcs irrigated by wells, or a 
slightly larger area than that under canals, and producing at a rough estimate 18 million 
manniis, or food for 4i- millions of people. Thus, out of the population of the famine 
Ir.ict, Iti'^ millions of people in the North-Western Provinces, food for 8 million.s, or 
almo't a half, was supplied by the irrigated lands of the province. In making this 


Irrlg.ition llcport of llie year; 

AiTe<. 

Cmigc." C’mi'.il - - - 

1,078,399 

EuMcrn .luiiiiin Cnnal 

274,101 

Dun t’aiiiil - . - 

14,223 

lloliUkliniul Cmml 

70,803 

I'.ijnor t'unnl ... 

3,032 

l.iiiiilclkhuiul Dikes - 

1,340 

Tot.'il 

1,441,918 
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estimate, it has been assumed that only normal industry was applied and an average 
outturn obtained. But there is evidence that the industry shown was very abnormal ; 
that the resources of the wells were stretched to the utmost ; that second crops were 
taken off the land after the ordinary crop had been reaped, and that special attention was 
paid to tlic putting down quick-growing crops producing large quantities of food. 
Carrots are pre-eminently such a crop ; and it is recorded that many thousand acres were 
planted with carrots in the Bulandshahr and Aligarh districts. 

1*1. (3) Importation. — Trade was exceedingly active in its efforts to meet the wants of 
the country ; but the athoimt of exports and imports were not so registered or brought 
together as to make it possible to show -with certainty what amount of food-gi-ain was 
carried into the distressed districts, and from whence it came. Oudh poured in great 
quantities into Rohilkhaud, and sent I f- million maunds (50,000 tons) to Cawnpore. 
Bengal sent 800,000 maunds of rice b}' rail ; and altogether the line carried 4^ million 
mannds, or 150,000 tons, in the first half of 1869. On the other side, from Cawnpore 
Agra, and jMuttra together, 1 1 million maunds of grain were exported by road to Central 
India, and about three-quarters of a million were carried b}’- rail to the Punjab. The 
river and the canal were also very activel}' employed in the carrying trade. For about 
two months, from I3tli January to 15th March, the Government caused the rates of 
railway freight for grain to be reduced, thus forcing the railwa}* to give a bounty on the 
carriage of grain, compensation* for which was paid to them. According to Mr. Henvey’s 
report- there are no data for any conclusion as to the effect this bounty produced : 
whether it Avas pocketed by the trader, or was passed on to the consumer in a lowered 
jwice, or whether it had the effect of at all stimulating a trade which was already so 
active anti vigorous. Grain was also exempted from tolls at ferries and octroi-barriers, 
and the compensation paid to the toll-collectors amounted to Rs. 25,086. 

15. Relief measures adopted by Government. — The measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment (Sir William jMuir was then Lieutenant-Governor) resembled closely those taken by 
Sir G. Edmonstono in ISGO-Gl. In July, when the monsoon threatened to fail, a warning 
circular was sent out to district and canal officers ; the people were to be stimulated to 
make the best possible use of the canal water, and to dig wells wherever practicable, and 
plan.s were prepared for useful relief-works. Later on, when the extent of the loss was 
better known, the means adopted for meeting it were those of relief-works and gratuitous 
relief. In recounting what was done under these heads it will not be necessary to relate 
the system adopted, except so far as it differed in any respect from that already described 
as adopted in 1861. 

16. (A.) Relief laorks. Principles laid down. — The principles laid do-\vn by the 
Government of India in the orders of 26th September 1868 were mainly as follows. 
Money wages, as a rule, should be given, calculated as being just sufficient to buy the 
necessary quantity' of food. The rates commonly given on former occasions had been — 

^Icn - - - 1-1 annas. 

AYoraen - - - 1 anna. 

Cliildren - - - 4 anna. 

If more than this was ever given (the orders did not contemplate giving less), care 
should be taken that a full day’s work was given in return. Wages should be paid daily, 
huts provided where necessary, and arrangements made for proper supph'es of food. 
Task-work (or, as it is now called, " piece-work,” “ the payment depenmng directly on 
the quantity of work done,”) was discouraged as rarely possible. “ It is essential that 
“ enough to support life shall be given, whatever be the physical powers of the labourer; 
" and all that can be expected is to take reasonable precautions to prevent deliberate 
“ idleness or refusal to work.” Minor district works might be carried on by district 
committees; larger works should be taken up by the Public Works Department; and all 
such works should be of permanent utility. 

17. Difference between system of 1S60-61 attd 1868-69. Encouragement of minor 
local relicf-ioorks. — The main point on which there was any practical difference in the 
system of cariying out relief-works was that they were inucn more numerous than in 
1860-61. In that famine ten large works were opened, and the famine-stricken, gener- 
ally speaking, were expected to go to them. Minor relief-works were carried on under 

' This compensntion amounted to Bs. 6,30,000. As the impoi-ts benefited the Punjab and Central India 
as well, Mr. Ilenvey has debited the North-Western Provinces with half the amount, or Es. 3,23,000: 
uirfe paragraph 31. The rate was reduced to i of a pie per maund or nearly per ton per mile, which is 
believed to be approximately tbo actual cost of carriage, (^ee Eesolution, Government of India. P.W.D,, 
28th October, 1873.) 

= p. 121. 
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district officers, but to a very limited extent, and the labourers on them were paid in 
cooked food. This restriction was now abandoned. In twent}’^ districts works were 
opened, often several iii one district, under the Civil Officers ; and these appear to have 
had their usual effect of attracting man}’- who were not in actual need of relief. In 
Agra (Henvey, p. 24) it was reported that “the very poorest people were not em- 
ployed. About four-fifths belonged to neighbouring ■\’illages ; many of them were wives 
of the poorest classes sent to work by their husbands, who themselves earned wages in 
the fields.” The principle adopted was that those who were fully able-bodied should be 
sent to the larger works ; those who were feeble or unskilled, but still able to do some 
labour, should be employed on the minor works ; but, as usual, it was found impossible 
to give much effect to this distinction. Besides these minor local relief-works, eight 
large and important works or sets of works were carried on by officers of the Public 
Works Department. Three of these (the Agra Canal, three out of four of the Bohil- 
khand Canals, and the Meerut drainage works) were not specially famine works, though 
the employment offered was a great relief to local distress, but were carried out in the 
ordinary departmental way by contracts. The rest were specially devised and arranged 
for the relief of famine labourers who were drafted on to them, sometimes from great 
distances, by Civil officers, and who received daily wages. In two cases, ^ towards the 
end of the famine, the system of petty contracts or piece work was introduced and worked 
with much success, care being taken at the same time not to make this system imperative, 
but to provide daily labour gangs for the infirm and feeble, who could not earn a sub- 
sistence at piece work rates. 

IS. Value and cost of labour on relief-works . — It was on this occasion that the 
principle -was first laid down that the actual value at ordinary rates of every relief-work 
should be estimated and debited to the work, the excess cost due to the employment of 
unskilful or feeble labourers being charged as famine expenditure. In accordance with 
this ruling,- out of lls. 18,61,020 expended on such works, Rs^ 5,34,382, or 30 per cent., 
wrtS thus debited to famine, the balance, or 70 per cent,, being the actual cost of the 
works. This proportion naturally varied much in different cases, and it was best in 
those works superintended by professional agency. The follotving details arc gleaned 
from Mr. licnvey’s- report. In Bijnor’ (district roads and clearing the Nagina Canal) 
the waste is .said to liavc been fearful. In Budaon^ (9 district roads) the earthwork 
cost Us. 2-1 per thousand cubic feet. In Hamirpur® 52 miles of road cost Rs. 988, in- 
stead ofRs. 260 per mile, the total cost being Rs. 51,380,’and the value Rs. 13,520. In 
Banda''' the different works (roads and a new tank) cost from Rs. 3-4. to Rs. 9-0 per 
thousand cubic feet. In Mirzapur' the roads cost from Rs. 460 to Rs. 789 per mile, 
and the earthwork on 3 tanks cost from Rs. 5-2 to Rs, 6-1 per thousand cubic feet. In 
.Ihiinsi'' “ the rates were ruinous and the Avork badly done.” In Lalitpur,® where the 
labourers were chiefly employed on tanks hastily planned, and where both the works and 
the labourers were too numerous for efficient supervision, the cost ran higher than any- 
where el.'jc : the earthwork cost Rs. 30-S per thousand cubic feet in one case, Rs. 14 in 
another. Us. 13 to Us. 11;(, in others. On the Moradabad-Tigri road’® (under profe.ssional 
superintendence) the Avork cost Rs, 15 to Rs. 18 at first jier thousand cubic feet; and, as 
order and system Avcrc gradually introduced, it Avas brought doAvn to Rs, 31. On the 
other three" Avorks carried on by the Public Works Department as special famine relief 
Avorks the figures arc as folloAvs : — 


I'lnstiTH Giinircs Canal 




Cost. 

Rs. 

80,511 

Value. 

Rs. 

00,501 

Tiinli I’acs ' - 

. 

* 

. 

91,019 

81,301 

Kaclila Ciliat 

- 

- 

- 

25,031 

17,095 


A very sensible difference in ratio is thus shoAvn betAveen the Avastefulness of famine 
l!ilt;>ur AA'hen supervised by Civil and by Engineer officers. 

11). JVitars Dll rclirfirorks , — ^'fhe AA'agcs on rclief-AVorks appear to haA'C followed in 
tuo't e.ises the r.ite.> recommended by the GoA’crnmcnt of India, but there AA’cre some 
exception-. In Bijnor’-’ men coolies Avcrc cut doAvn to 1 anna in April and 9 pie in June 
; women to 9 and 6 pie; and men doing AA'omen’s Avork, i.c., carrying baskets, Averc 
nn-*?!!}- paid a- Avomen. Infants and children unable to AA'ork received 3 pie after May 
l‘'‘J?— the first instance on record of this allowance being made. In Bareilly also,'* 
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when the numbers became very iarge, rates ■were lowered to 1 anna, 9 pie, and 6 pie for 
men, women, and children respectively. 

20. Sfatiatics of rclxef-xiiorlts.—^)^^ earliest relief-worlcs were open in September 
1868 in Jnlaun, .Ihansi, Lalitpur, and Ajmer, and thej'’ were all closed in October 
1869, except in Ajmer. The district details arc shown in a separate table, and the 
following arc the monthly numbers : — 




Number 

Number of districts 



daily 

in 'n-hich relicf- 

— 


employed. 

'vrorks 'vrerc opcc. 

ISGS. 

September _ - - _ 

r 

3,640 

4 

October - - - - 

- 

5,609 

G 

November ■ - - - - ' 

- 

17,681 

7 

December - - 

- 

23,74G 

10 

ISGO. 

.Tamuiry - - - - - 

• 

58,332 

16 

February _ . - _ - 

- 

86,249 

18 

March ... 

- 

93,977 

19 

April - - - ... 

- 

107,631 

18 ' 

May - .... 

- 

101,057 

16 

.Tunc . _ - - _ 

- 

G.5,863 

16 

July . _ - . - - 

- 

40,978 

14 

August ... . . 

- 

59,420 

14 

Sejitcmbcr .... 

- 

58,543 

14 

October 

- 

24,585 

10 

November . . _ _ 

- 

G,390 

1 

December . . - _ 

- 

4,921 

1 

1870. 

January - - - - - 

- 

6,555 

1 

February - - - - - 

- 

8,798 

1 

March - - - - 

- 

10,228 

1 

Total 

Average of 19 months - - - - 

- 

783,003 

41,7.37 
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Dividing the entire number employed bj' the whole period of 19 months, the average 
dnilj' number relieved throughout >yas 41,937. But for the last five months the works 
were only open in Ajmir, and during the first two months the numbers were very small. 
Taking the period during which this form of relief was really active, or the 12 months 
from November 1 S68 to October 1869, the averhge daily number was 65,671. The entire 
cost of this relief was Ks. 25,55,569,^ or Rs. 3-3-8 per head per mensem. Of the number 
cmplojxd, 31,338, or nearly half, were cmplo 3 'ed by the Public Works Department, at an 
average rate of Rs. 4-1-10 per mensem; and 34,333, or rather more than half, on the 
district civil works, at an average wage of Rs. 2-7-2 per mensem. This class of labourers, 
therefore, received very little more than those fed in poor-houses, who cost Rs. 2-4-3 
per head per mensem ; and although their work was not worth much, it ■ can hardly be 
supposed that it was not worth a good deal more than the difference between these two 
figures. 

The number relieved nowhere bore a very high proportion to the affected population. 
The ratio is highest in Ajmir, where, out of a population of 426,000, 18,164, or 4’3 per 
cent., were emplo^’ed for 12 months consecutivel}^ and in the worst month 21,154 or 
5 per cent. In Lalitpur, with a population of 248,000, 20,273, or 8*2 per cent., were 
relieved in the worst month, and 8,617, or 3*5, for 12 months continuously. 

21. Other kinds of relief-works. — These numbers do not show quite all the relief that 
was given in this way. A few werks were started by Local Fund Committees and 
several by Municipalities, as to w’hich no distinct record exists ; 'out they do not amount 
to much. The Public Works Department also employed its usual labourers on the 
ordinary hudgetted works of the year, which were not interfered with. 

22. (B.) Gratuitous relief. Change in principle. — With regard to charitable relief a 
slightly different position was taken up from that which had been adopted by Govern- 
ment in previous cases. The former principle had been that the relief of the helpless 
Avas the duty of the public, and that Government would only assist public charity by 
contributing a sum equal to the amount of the local subscriptions ; but this principle 
had grown-up under conditions Avhich differed from the present. In 1837-38 and 
in 1860-61 the N. W. P. was the chief sufferer, and the helpless poor were the residents 
of the province. In 1 868-69 Rajputana was the chief sufferer, and this province was 
inundated with immigrants from that countiy. It could not reasonably be held that the 
relief of tliese immigrants was the special dut\' of the inhabitants of the North-Western 
ProA'inces. Accordingly the formula Avas altered. It Avas laid down tliat charitable 
relief should be given, as before, by drawing on the liberality of the public, aided bj' an 
equivalent from GoA'ernment ; but that the dut}' of GoA’^ernment did not end Avith the 
payment of that equivalent, and that, “ if public charity should fail from any cause, the 
“ GoA'ernment must step in to save life.”- It Avas on this occasion that the famous 
sentence was issued for the first time, that " every district officer Avould be held per- 
“ sonally responsible that no deaths occurred from starvation which could have been 
“ avoided by anj* exertion or arrangement on his part or that of his subordinates.” 

23. System of poor-houses. — There is nothing special to notice regarding the system 
under Avhich the poor-houses Avere managed, as it seems in all respects to have conformed 
to the model set in Moradabad in 1861, and the rules laid down by the Government of 
India in September 1868. It is noticeable that no allusion is to be found in Mr. Henve 3 '’s 
report to any unpopularity of the s^'stem or any vehement dislike of the conditions 
prescribed — residence and cooked food. Indeed, in one district, Hamirpur, it is 
recorded® that a considerable number of the recipients of relief in poor-houses were 
Brahmins. 

A very large number also AA'ere foreigners, chiefly immigrants from Native States. 
Thus in December 1868 nearly half the residents* in the Jhansi poor-houses (4,431 out 
of 9,660) Avere subjects of Gwalior, Dattia, and Tehri. In May 1869 nearly half the 
residents in the Lalitpur poor-houses (1,880) Avere foreigners from the same States. 

24. Statistics of jioor-hoiisc relief. — The earliest poor-houses Avere opened in September 
1868 in Jhansi and Lalitpur, and the latest (Bareill^^) Avas closed in December 1869. 


’ Thesu figures difier considerably from tlioso in Mr. Henvey’s, page 107, because T Lave included the 
numbers omploj’od by the Public Works Department in Ajmir and iheir cost (the figures of -which are con-' 
tained in Colonel Brooke’s report), and have also corrected some minor errors, 

- Henvey, p. 5. * Henvey, p. 53. 75., p. 70, 

Ms 
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Ajinir, howevei-, continued open till March 1870. The district details are given in a 
separate table, and it is sufficient to notice here the monthly totals. 


Months, 

Avcraffc 

anily 

number of 
Inmates. 

Numher of 
Districts in 
which Poor- 
houses were 
open. 

September 1868 - 



301 

2 

October 

99 

- 

- 

412 

2 

November 


- 

- 

638 

4 

December 

99 

- 

- 

1,086 

4 

January 

1869- 

- 

- 

3,425 

8 

February 

99 

* 

- 

10,892 

15 

March 

99 

- 

- 

17,142 

16 

April 

99 

- 

- 

16,116 

17 

May 

99 “ 

- 


14,048 

17 

June 


- 

. 

16,736 

16 

July 

91 

- 

. 

20,943 

17 

August 

99 

- 

- 

28,690 

20 

September 

99 

- 

- 

26,517 

21 

October 


- 


7,718 

11 

November 

99 

- 

• 

2,325 

6 

December 


- 

• 

1,342 

2 

January 

1870- 

- 

. 

1,276 

1 

February 

99 

- 

- 

1,660 

1 

March 

99 

• 


515 

1 

Total 



172,781 


Average of 19 months 

• 

9,094 



The total number fed, if distributed equally over the 19 months, give a daily average 
of 9,094 ; but if we take the 9 months in which relief was really given , to any consider- 
able extent, February to October inclusive, the daily average distributed over those 
9 months is 18,675. The total cost of this relief came to Rs. 3,80,757>^ so that each 
inmate cost Rs. 2-4-3 per head per mensem. The total number is much smaller than 
that relieved in 1861, and the cost per head a good deal larger: this is probably due to 
the higher price of provisions and the disproportionate cost of establishments in some 
poor-houses, which had very few inmates. Thus in Muzaffarnagar, which had an average 
number, of 41- for 7 months, the cost per head was Rs. 7-2. In Ajmir the number 
contimiouslv relieved for 9 months is less than 1 per cent. ; and in Lalitpur less than 
2 per cent, of the population.. In no other district does it rise to 1 per cent. 

25. Parda-nashin women, and Travellers , — As in 186 1, parda-nashin women of respect- 
able families were relieved at home without enforcing the condition of residence in a 
poor-house; this kind of charity was chiefly resorted to in Bijnor and Moradabad. 
Travellers also were fed whenever they applied for -help in their wanderings, and a 
separate register of them was kept : the districts where they were most numerous were 
Lalitpur and Muttra. 


' These figures disagree slightly -^ith those in Mr. Henvey’s page 108, in which I have corrected a few 
minor errors. 


rVvEiiAci: NuMiir.ii ui:i.iKvi:i» nfiiix<; i:AiMt Month. 
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26. Relief based on personal knowledge. — In the Native State of llauipur another 
system of relief was tried. Money was entrusted to the headmen of villages to dis- 
tribute to those in need; and the result is said to have been successful. But no 
information was collected as to the amount expended or the number thus relieved. 

27 . (C.) Smpeiision and remission of Revenue. — At the end of the revenue year 
1 868-69 about 15 lakhs^ of rupees were suspended 011 account of the drought, and of 
these rather more than 4 lakhs were classed as doubtful. In the orders passed on the 
Revenue Report, the Government estimated that it would probably be ncccssaiy to 
remit 4 lakhs, or 40,000/. In the end, however, onlv Rs. 2,20,000 were remitted, and 
all the rest were collected." These unexpectedly krge collections arc attributable 
to the prosperity which, as far as agriculturists were concerned, followed the good 
harvest and high prices of the autumn of 1869. 

28. (D.) Takavi advances. — Takavi advances for seed-grain and bullocks, and for works 
of permanent utility, such as wells, were given largely ; and up to the end of Februaiy 
1870, when the special sanction was withdrawn, about 10 lakhs of rupees were dis- 
tributed, chiefly in tl\e districts of Jhansi, Lalitpur, and Bijnor. 

29. (E.) Importation of food. — Although the principle of non-inteifereuce with trade 
was rigidly laid down and strictly carried out, three cases occurred in which it was 
considered necessary for Government to step in, as trade appeared to be unable or 
unwilling to throw in the required supplies of food into certain distressed localities. 
One instance was the south of Mirzapur, a wild and hilly tract, into which, in January 
and June 1869,“ food to the value of Rs. 7,500 was despatched by the Collector, and 
sold and distributed to thd labourers in lieu of wages. In this transaction a loss of 
onlj' Rs. 82 was experienced. The second instance was in Jhansi, where, in July 1869, 
the stocks bad been very short, and the rainy season had made the roads almost impassable. 
For a short time a panic set in, and “ no grain could be bought in the city at any 
“ price " till the Commissioner wrote to the Collector of Cawnpore to arrange for the 
importation of Rs. 10,000 Avorth of grain. It seems that the knowledge of this order 
quieted the alarm, and caused the local stores to be brought out ; but the actual 
pecuniary details of the transaction are not reported.* The third, and by far the most 
important, instance, was that of Ajmir.® The alarm was first given by the Commis- 
sioner in September 1 868 ; he got leave to purchase grain to the amount of 1 lakh of 
rupees, both for distribution as Avage.s and also to ensure the town and troops against a 
failure of supplies, as it was feared that Native speculation would not suffice to meet the 
emergency.' But his actual purchases were comparatively small, it being found that the 
local merchants were ansAvering to the stimulus of official encouragement and of high 
prices, and that all possible means of transport Avere being utilised. A more serious 
alarm Avas felt in September I869. It Avas represented that Avheat and bajra Avere then 
selling at 4 seers per rupee in Ajmir — a sure indication of failing stocks ; and that it 
Avas necessary to secure a supply for the relief-Avorks and troops, and also for retail 
sale. It Avas extremely diffieult to obtain earriage, and the petty Chiefs imposed 
exactions on the transit of grain. Government, therefore, the measure being said to be 
necessary to save life, reluctantly sanctioned the purchase of 8,000 maunds of grain at 
Agra, to be escorted by military and police. These transactions were, as usually occurs 
in such cases, conducted at a considerable loss. Altogether 19,46? maunds (700 tons) 
of grain Avere purchased by Government and laid doAvn at Ajmir at a total cost of 
Rs. 1 , 1 . 3 , 839 . Of this, 12,493 maunds were sold, AA'hen pressure Avas most severe, for 
Rs. 55,300 ; 6,416 maunds AA’ere issued as food and Avages, at an estimated value of 
Rs. 36,400 ; 578 maunds Avere lost by wastage. The total loss on the transaction Avas 
Rs. 21,241. The cost of carriage was enormous. One' consignment, for which 
Rs. 15,000 AA’as paid at Allahabad, cost Rs. 11,000 more before it reached Ajmir; on 
another, the price of Avhich at Agra was Rs. 32,648, the cost of transport to Ajmir Avas 
Rs. 14,325. Large quantities of the grain (though carefully examined before despatch) 
Avere found to be weevil-eaten on arrival ; and all the despatches Avere found at Ajmir 
to be short Aveight, having been extensively plundered on the road. The aetual cost to 
Government in cash, deducting the amount received by sales from the total expended on 
purehase and carriage, was Rs. 57,820. No figures exist bj*^ which the value of the 
grain distributed as wages or as food ean be allotted to the proper heads of relief-Avorks 
or gratuitous relief. 

30. (F.) Public charity. — A Central Relief Committee Avas appointed Avhich sat at 
Allahabad, and Avhose functions were to supervise the administration of gratuitous relief, 

’ HenA’cy, Appendix IX. ® Ib., pp. 9, 110. ® Ib., p. 6J. 

* lb,, p. 67. ^ ii., pp. 92-6. 
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and to collect subscriptions from the public. These contributions amounted to Rs. 67,432, 
■while the otlicinls of the dillcrent districts also collected locally subscriptions to the 
amount of Us. 1,27,712, makinu: a total of Rs. 1,95, M l. To this Government added 
from the 'rrcasury a sum ol' Us. 1,97, 416, making altogether a total of Rs. 3,92,560. 
Out of this. Us. 5,000 were spent in part-payment of one of the despatches of grain to 
Ajmir, and the rest covered the expenditure on gratuitous relief. 

31. Gt'iirral Sinumun /. — 'Fite following table sums up, in abstract, the amount of 
relief aUbrdcd to the liiminc-strickcn, its cost, and the way in which that cost was shared 
between the (lovernment and the charitable public : — 



Dnrntiiin 

Axcmfzc 


Cust to 
Government. 

Cost 

NATn:a i.r lir.iiir. 

of 

Itillef. 

Daily XiimlnT 
relieve.!. 

Cost. . 

borne by I’liblic 
Charity. 




Its. 

Us. 

Es. 

Itelii'f-works 

12 months - 

6.5,671 

2.5,.i5,t569 

25,55,569 

_ 

Gr.ilniion^ r.‘Hef - . - 

9 months - 

18,67.5 

3,87,560 

1,97,416 

1,90,144 

KxiKirl;\ti.>M to Ajmir 


- 

62,820 

57,820 

5,000 

15emi,-'ion.; ol'n-vi’inn- 

- 

... 

2,20,000 

220,000 


Advance^ trceownible) 

- 


10.16,201 

10,16,201 



t’oiiipi-iisitl.m to Knilw.'iy - 
Conipen-alion to conlr.irtoi's of lolls 

. - . 

. - - 

' 3,2.5,000 

3,25,000 

— 

and ferric- ... 

- - - 

- - - 

2.5,086 

25,086 

— 

Total 

- 

- 

45,92,236 

43,97,092 

1,95,144 


'Fhe total co.st of the relief given from all sources amounts to 4 annas or sixpence per 
head «)n the atrected population. Rut in the district which siin’ercd most of all, Ajmir, 
the relief all kinds given to the famine-stricken amounted to Rs. 11,24,000,’ or nearly 
Us. .3 ])er head of the population of the district, and almost exactly two years income of 
the land revenue. 


Si:c'rioN III. — 'I'liK PuNJAU. 


|Cuin]>ilo(l fidiii CnjUain Wacc's ivpl}’ to ()u: faiiiino Cuinniissioii's (jiiestions.] 


JSrIv/' JJisfnn/ of /hr Famiuc in the Pnnjah . — In the Punjab the failure of the rain of 
]S()S extended to the same tract a.s was, vi.silcd by (irought in 1,S60, the country beUveen 
the .Sutlej and the.)umn:i; butfiurgaon and Delhi, which bore the severest brunt in 1S60, 
were now more lightly atlecled, and the woi>t part was the Ilissar Division (containing 
the 1 1 i.'-s.'ir, Uohtak, and .Sir-va Districts) and the Karnal District. The previous season 
had not been good, but still prices were lower in .June 186S than they had been for 
some years previous. 'Fhe ruin fall of the ^-car was 25 inches, against an average of 30 for 
the province, but it was ill-distributed, for between April and October only 16 inches 
fell, and it ceased almost entirely in August and September. The result was a poorkharif 
crop everywhere, and a total loss of the crop in the Hissar Division and in Karnal. The 
Hissar Division was also especially troubled by the influx of starving immigrants from 
Bikanir. Relief-works were begun in Hissar in October, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
sanctioned the supension of the revenue demand whci’cver Commissioners >vere satisfied 
that the realisation of it would cause severe di.stress.- A Central Relief Committee was 
-also appointed and the contributions of the public invited. The rabi area was necessarily 
much restricted by the dryncs.s of the soil, and the prospects of this crop also were very 
gloomy till, in the end of January, heavy rain began to revive it and continued through- 
out F'ebruary. Prospects were so much improved by this, that on the 22nd March the 
Central Committee gave notice that subscriptions were needed no longer. In June 


' Colonel Brooljo, pnrn. 214, lins iiicliuletl S Inklis spent on Militnry buildings in Knsirnbnd, whinli I have 
excluded ns tlioj’ cini Imrdly be said to have had any relation to the famine-stricken people. 

- The pnnnl irrigation increased thus : — 

18i57-B8. ISBS-'J. 18B9-70. 

AY cst •liiinnn Canal - - 331,037 486,878 496,542 

Bari Doab Canal - - 262,45.5 299,935 233,927 

Being an increase on nearly 200,000 acres in 1868-69. 
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IPfjf) rains set in favourably, and prices fell everywhere, but this was followed by 
an almost complete drought through July and August, which caused tiic gravest 
anxiety to prevail. In September, however, an abundant downpour saved the withering 
kharif. and a tolerable crop was reaped. But still the distress in Ilajputana and the 
constant drain of supplies in that direction kept ])riccs at an extremely high level, till 
the rabi crop of IS/O was ripe, ‘fhe following table shows the course of prices, as far 
as they are on record, during each ])eriod. The average is struck for the six worst 
districts in tlic Delhi and Hissar Divisions: — 




Avi'iii;:!.' l*riec of Wliral, 
Setrs piT l«o. 


1st June I8G8 - _ _ . - 

1st J.muary 18G9 - - - - 

1st June 18G9 ------ 

1st Januarj- 1870 - - _ - 

1st June 1870 ------ 

1st January 1871 . - . . 

'I’he highest price recorded was a little less than eight seers in 


23 

10;V 

Si 

13A 

17 * 


Hissar. 


'2. Ifflie/' Mraxurcs . — Hardly any detailed record has been preserved of the amount 
of relief given. The number of persons gratuitously relieved for one da}' was 6,1 GO, 015, 
or 205, J35 for one month, or (if ^ye assume that the period during which relief was 
mainly given was the same as in the North-Western Provinces), 22,815 persons were fed 
•Inily for nine months. This relief cost Rs. 4,2.5,192, of wltich Government contributed 
Us. 1,69,561, besides giving Rs. 1-12,300 from the remains of the old Famine Fund, and 
the balance was raised from private subscriptions. The number employed on minor 
relief works under civil officers was 2,584,990 for one day, or 86,166 for a month, or (bn 
the same hypothesis as before) 7,180 for 12 months continuously. The cost of these 
works is not stated. At Amritsar 119,331 persons were employed for one da}', or 
39,777 daily for one month, at a cost of Rs. 12,819- Wages were 1-J- annas for adults, 
J anna for children over 10, and * anna for those under 10. The system -was one of 
daily wages and no tasks. The average number of cubic feet dug on all relief-works 
per head daily was 19 : at Amritsar it w’as 10; the number of women and children being 
very great there, and the earth very hard. ()nc day under constant pressure they did 
22 cubic fcet.‘ A large number were also employed by the Public Works Department 
on s])ecial or ordinary works ; but nothing is on record ns to the numbers, or the cost 
of this form of relief, or the value of their work, or the system on which employment is 
nivcn. 

,3. Jtninssionx of' Jlcvrmiv .. — ^'Phe remissions of revenue were not very large. The 
balances due to the famine were about 4* laklis in 1868-69, and 2 in 1869-79 ; of these 
sums about three lakbs (Us. 3,11,469) were classed at the time as irrecoverable, and it 
seems probable that this amount was remitted.- Tacavi advances w'crc largely given 
for the digging of new wells and tanks, and for the purchase of cattle and seed-grain, 
amounting in the two years to Rs. S,3I,(»00. 
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4. Loss of Cattle and of Human Lives.— loss of cattle was reported to be large, 
about 88,000, or oncTfourth of the cattle of the district having died, it is said in llohtakj 
and 300,000 in Hissar and Sirsa. No mention is made in the reports of the time to 
show what the special famine mortality was considered to be. The mortuary registration 
gives the following figures : — 


1SG7 





Deaths 

recorded. 

- 812,708 

Ratio 
per hlillc. 

18 

1868 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 267,785 

15 

1869 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 453,821 

26 

1870 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 418,926 

24 


which shows an increase of 292,254 deaths in the two famine years over the two 
preceding. As it appears that only half the true mortality was registered in 186/ and 
1868, it may be fairly assumed that the excess mortality of the famine period was not 
less than 600,000. 


Section IV. — The Central Provinces. 


[This Section is abstracted from the Replies to the Famine Commission’s questions, compiled by 
Mr. J. Gr. Nicholls, Assistant Commissioner, under the orders of tho Chief Commissioner. That 
compilation gives a very full account of the season, tho condition of different districts, and the reports 
written from time to time by the Local OlRccrs, but the want, in some districts, of precise statistical 
information, cannot now be remedied.] 


The Famine Tract. — The famine of 1868-69 only touched with severity the 
outskirts of the Central Provinces, but the drought which caused it, and the high prices 
which followed in its train, were widely felt. The part most severel}’’ affected was the 
northern part of the Saugor, Damoh and Jubbulpore Districts, joining on to Lalitpur in 
the North-Western Provinces, and to Rewa in Central India, in which, as has alreadj' 
been seen, the famine was acutelj'' felt. In the southern parts of these districts the crops 
were poor, and there was considerable distress. In the Nerbudda Valley, the Satpura 
hills, and in the districts bordering on Berar, prices were high, and there was a large 
number of immigrants from Rajputana, who helped to drain the local resources, but 
the population of these parts was able to support the strain without any serious 
difficulty. In the east, however, where rice is the favom’ite crop, the drought was more 
disastrous than in the wheats and millet-growing districts, and in parts of Bhandara, 
Balaghat, Raipur, and Bilaspur, there was very severe distress, almost amounting to 
famine. 

2. Brief History of the Famine. — The character of the rainfall was very similar to 
what has been described elsewhere. ' It began lightly in June, and then held oflF again 
till the middle of July. During August there was hardly any rain at all, and the hharif 
was nearly lost, when a heavy fall in September saved a good deal of it. In Raipur and 
the Eastern Districts (where the downfall had been very heavy in July) there was no 
September rain at all, and this caused the loss of the rice crop. All over the province 
the ■winter rains failed, and there was but little dew, so that the rabi crop was very short, 
except in the Nerbudda Valley, where the retentive black soil enabled the cultivators to 
reap an average harvest. The first note of distress came from Damoh, where the Deputy- 
Commissioner reported in July that the labouring classes were without employment, and 
soon the tide of emigration from the more afflicted Native States began to set in south- 
wards. In September, relief-works were opened in Damoh, and in October in Saugor ; 
in November in Balaghat and Bhandara ; in January in Jubbulpore ; and in February* 
in Raipur and Bilaspur. Poor-houses also were established soon afterwards. The 
pressure was lightened for a time in March and April on account of the emploj-ment 
given by the harvest ; but in May the numbers began to rise again, and the distress 
increased till the early kharif grains ripened in September. In October all relief was 
closed, as the rains of 1S69 were abundant, and the crop a good one. 

3. Relief Measures . — Hardly any details are on record as" to the system on wiiich 
relief measures were carried out. In Jubbulpore, and perhaps in some other places, 
there was besides the opening of a relief camp or relief house, a daily distribution of raw 
grain (the quantity is not stated) to all applicants who appeared to be in distress and 
unable to work, the cost of which was defrayed conjointlv by Government and bj- local 

N 2 ' * 
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subscriptions. An attempt was made to keep out imposters by employing professional 
beggars, as well as the servants of the chief contributors, to scrutinise the applicants and 
reject those not reallj^ in want. But these checks were not altogether satisfactory, and 
the news of this charity attracted great crowds of beggars into the town. 'I'here were 
poor-houses also, or relief-camps, established at all important centres of distress for the 
sick and infirm ; the condition of residence was enforced, and cooked food was given to 
such as would take it, \yhijc others received raw grain,^ but the quantity given is not 
stated. It is noticed, however, that no caste objections were made to entering these 
places, even Brahmin women frequenting -them in large numbers in the Jubbulpore 
District.® The relief-works under Civil Officers in Jubbulpore wore of two kinds, — 
purely local works, such as cl6aning“out village tanks and wells, and making new roads 
and railway feeders ; the latter were paid for at contract rates, the “ Malguzars ” or 
headmen of the villages taking the contract for the work to be done within his own 
village, and paying for labour by piece-work wages. It is not said what the average 
wage earned was ; but the contract rates were double the ordinary rates, in order to 
allow for the necessary inefficiency of unskilled famine labour. Feeble labourers were 
given light tasks and received daily wages. Elsewhere all the workmen seem to have 
been paid daily wages. The value of the work done varied greatly ; in Raipur the cost 
was from 5 to 1 1 annas per hundred cubic feet, including establishment, tools, &c. ; in 
Bilaspur 4 to 6^ annas. In Saugor the wages given were 1^- anna to men, to women, 
1^ or 1 anna to children. In Raipur and Bilaspur a man received I anna, a woman 
9 pie ; in Balaghat a man or woman got 2 annas a day. In several Districts the 
Public Works Department opened special works to provide employment for the famine- 
stricken ; probably those were carried out under the ordinary system pursued by the 
Department. 

4. Treatment af immigrants. — In the three northern districts the number of foreign 
immigrants was very large, both in the relief-works and in the poor-houses ; many came 
also from the Britiali Districts of the Jhansi Division and Bundelkhand, but the people’s 
own account of themselves could not be (rusted, as the itnmigrants from Native States, 
supposing they w'ould be refused relief otherwise, often asserted that they came from 
British territory. Out of 1,500 persons relieved daily (on an average) for titirtcen 
months in Saugor, only one-eighth were residents of the district, and of the rest about 
three-fifths asserted themselves to come from Native States, two-fifths from Lalitpur, 
Jhansi, &o. In Jubbulpore, in July 186.9, half the paupers in the poor-houses were 
foreigners. They came from Myhere, Jlewa, Raima, Nagodc, and othci* States, and 
were to a great extent induced to crowd into Jubbulpore by the news of the dole of 
grain given out there. At last, the numbers having increased to an intolerable extent, 
an effort was made to get rid of them, and some five hundred were sent back to Myhere 
by train ; but as it ^Yas doubtfid if proper arrangements were made for tlicir support 
there, this jdan was discontinued ; they were then sent by train to a place on the 
Railway where work was offered them, in the Narsinghpur District, but most of them 
on arriving there refused to work, and dispersed to beg. 

5. Epidemics.— \^\\eu the rains set in, an epidemic of cholera broke out, which was 
especially severe in the Eastern Districts, and in several cases attacked and dispersed 
the gangs on relief-works. The cattle, too, suffered from murrain, and besides they 
-were so weak from loss of food that they fell down in great numbers and died, unable to 
drag themselves through' the deep mud to and from their jiastures. When the rains were 
over, a great outbreak of fever followed in the autumn of J 869- But all direct famine 
had ceased by that time. 

6. Mortality. — Very little is known about the mortality caused by this famine, but 
it is believed to have been very severe in the northern parts of Jubbuljiore® and 
Saugor. Mortuary registration was then only just beginning to be worked ; the po]m- 
lation under registration was about 4^ millions, and in 1868 the death of 77,058, or 
l6’5 per mile, w’erc recorded. In 1869 the mortality rose to .35'.9, and in 1870 it was 
about 25 per mille. In these two years an excess mortality of 180,000 above that of 
two such years as 1868 w'as registered. And as only about half the true number of 
deaths ean have been registered in 1868, and it is probable that the record of 1869 and 
1870 was equally defective, it may be reasonably concluded that the real excess 
mortality of these two years was not less than 250,000. 

* IJiit ill Saugor the inmates received money, — on adult 4 nice, a child from 3 to 1 pice, according to age. 
Page 21. 

* Page 22. 

^ A special census was taken in part of the lUnrwain Tahsil oC .Jubbulpore after the famine, but its results 
have been lost. 




















































Statement showing Daily Averages belibvbd at Poor-houses. 
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There -was similar relief in-Leoni ; Betaras not a-vailahle. See my Report, page 45. 




































SlXTION V.— ]}oMUAV. 


[AbsIracU'il from the Adminisiriition lloports of the Bombay Presidency for 18C8-G9 and 1809-70.] 


Tht' vuuisnnn of ISGS and i/s (ft'c/s . — The irregularity ami ■weakness of the south mon- 
soon of lS(ii^ was felt also in the Bombay Presidency. The whole of the Deccan, and 
csjH'cially (he Districts of Poona. Ahnierluagar, and Khandesh suffered from drought: 
in Khandesh only 1 6 inches of rain fell during the year (the average being 25 inches), 
and a hot wind blew in the intervals of rain which dried the soil and burnt up the crops. 
In Ahmcdabad, Kaira, and the Panch Mchals, the rains of June and July were slight, 
but were followed by extraordinary Hoods in A.ugust, which swept away the stanmng 
crops and did immense injury to the towns of Ahmcdabad and Kaira. The consequence 
was extreme local distress in those cities, and a widespread but not acute scarcity and 
dearness of food. To this was a»ldcd the immigration of the starving people of Marwar, 
who came in great numbers into Khandesh, Guzerat, and the Than* and Parkar District 
of Sindh. I'lic rainy season of 18()9-70 was, however, veiy favourable, the onlj’’ draw- 
back being a plague of locusts in G uzerat ; and all trouble M'ould have been over then 
except for the immigrants who still had to be provided for till prosperity returned to 
their own country. 

2. livli(f trorks nirricd in //. — Tlic notices regarding the relief measures are not as full 
as could be desired. Special relief works were opened, and the ordinary public 'works 
of the year were enlarged to admit of giving more cmplo^nnent to the distressed 
population. In Ahmcdnagar three roads were undertaken at a co.^t of Rs. 43,964,^ 
employing 5,100 per.^ons. "in Khandesh an important road (from Chalisgaon to Kanhar) 
was opened, involving an expensive crossing over a range of hills, the cstimate-for which 
was about 4 J lacs; on this Us. 56,19-1 was expended in 1868-69, and Rs. 3,26,128 in 
1869-70, bc.sidcs Us. 1,14,017 on other minor relief works.- Rs. 1,12,700 were spent 
in Ahmcdabad and Kaira on the restoration of tanks and wells ruined by the floods. 
In the Districts of Ahmcdabad and 'fharr ami Parkar the immigrant Mavwaris were 
largely employed on the ordinary current works, and a special piece of road was opened 
for them, costing Us. 5,470.“ It has been stated' that in this latter district Rs. 1,14,785 
were expended on the relief of the immignants, but the authority for the figiu-es has not 
been traced. 

Gm/iti/ous rclUf given . — Besides these relief works, Government gave sundr}’^ grants 
towards gnatuitous relief. To the towns people of Ahmedabad and Kaira® Rs. 30,000 
were given in 1868-69 to help them to rebuild their houses. In 1869-70 a grant of 
Us. 15,0l)(r‘ was inaile to the Collector of Ahmcdabad for the purchase of grain to 
feed the starving immigrants, and Us. 3,000 were bestowed on the people of Dhulia in 
Khandesh. Subscriptions to the amount of Us. 46,500 were collected" in Bombay and 
Poona, and sent, with the balance of the Famine Fund of 1864, Us. 29,300, to the 
different Collcetors for distribution to the 'sick and infirm sufferers from famine. Most 
of this money was spent in Ahmcdabad. 

4. (Jus/ of /he rcliif /neasnres . — As far then as these records go, the cost of the 
scarcity of is68-70 in the Bombay Presidency may be set down as follows: 




Goverauwat. 

Public. 

Total. 

Uelief works 
(tratmtous relief 


Ks. 

- 5,44,456 
48,000 

n-. 

46,500 

lls. 

5,44,456 

94,500 

Total - 


- 5,92,456 

46,500 

6,88,956 


No revenue seems to have been remitted. 


' Ailininistrntion Keport, 18(58-65), p. 197. 

- lb., 1SG9-70, p. 5)4. (Tho figni-es in pp. 214-15 do not quite agree.) 

® Ib., lSGS-69, p. 198-99. '' i)i-. Moore’s Eojdy to Emnine Commission. 

Iti-porl, 1868-69, p. 65. ® Jb., 1869-70, p. 94. ? Jb., 1868-69, p. 65. 
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FAMINE OF 1873-74. 


Section I. — ^Bengal and Behak. 


[MATr.isiAi-s. — ^'Ilio three ofliei.il volumes called ‘'Correspondence relating to the Famine in llcngal 
" and Ilcliar, 187S-74, Vols. 1. and II.,” and “ Special narratives of the drought in Bengal .and Behar, 
“ avith minutes hy Sir R. Temple” (Calcutta, 1874), (quoted in the margin as B. B. 1., II., or Til.) 
Vol. IT. eont<ains Sir. B. Templets minute of 31st October 1874, giving a resume of the events of the 
famine, avliicli avlierc quoted |is referred to specially as “T.” Also Mr. A. P. MacDonnell’s report on 
“ Fof)d-grain supply, and famine relief in Behar and Bengal.”] 


PnEFACF- 

I’hc history of this famine has been written with greater fullness than in any previous case, for two 
reasons. First, there has heen no other famine in wnicli %o much pains has been taken to estimate and 
forecast the dcgre(; and the results of the calamity, or so high an idejil held up of the object to be aimed 
.at, or so careful and complete preparations made for achieving that object Second, the principles 
adopted by the .administrators of relief measures were in many respects different from those which have 
been w.arked on before or since ; the theory that State relief should not be made too attractive to the 
recipient, .and that tests should be employed to prove the worthiness of the applicant, became gradually 
more and more discredited, being superseded by the principle that relief should be administered on the 
i)asi3 of the j)crsonal acquaintance of the relieving officer with the circumstances of the applic.ant. It 
seems, therefore, important that special pains should be taken to trace the progress of the successive 
steps by which these principles came to bo accepted, and the results which their acceptance brought 
about. 


Causes of the Famine. 

1. Season of 1873. — The crops of the years 1871 and 1872 had been fair average 
ones, and prices in the early part of 1873 stood at about their ordinary figure. The 
famine of 1873-74 tvas due entirely to the failure of the rains of 1873, and chiefly to 
their dcficienc\- during the three latter rainy months. The season is thus described by 
.Sir 11. Temple^ — 

*' The rain did not begin till late, that is in July, and even then was scanty. It lasted more or less, 
b«it never .abundantly, till the end of August, when it for the most part ceased prematurely. Enough 
had, however, fallen to secure a fair yield of the crops that are reaped in August and September. Little 
or jitine fell during the months of September and October and November, that is, during the whole 
avitimmal season, when heavy showers arc indispensable for insuring the maturity of the rice crop of 
December (the most important of .all the crops), and for sowing the crops which arc to be reaped in 
the following spring. As experience showed that the consequences of drought are sometimes averted 
hy rain even at the last moment, hope w.as not abandoned till the end of October. Not till then could 
it* he seiai whether the apprehension of failure of the crops would be re.aliscd or not. By th.at time, 
however, it hceamc cert.ain that widespread and heavy loss must occur in the December crop ; that the 
i-ov.ini: of the sjtring croj) must be sliort, and that the germinating .and growing of what h.ad been sown 
:nu-t he jeopardised. 'Hie injury of the December rice harvest was almost irreparable. The injury 
to the youm.; spring crops miglit yet he repaired, if rain should fall between the end of December .and 
the heginning «if b'chruary. Fear was chiefly felt for Behar and for the North part of Bengal, but 
lari'' ly nl«o lor all the rest of Bcimal, save the eastern part in the basin of the Brahmapootr.a, and the 
ilehaie rt ginn in th'- S'juth which depends on inundatiou rather th.an on rainfall. On the otlier hand, 
it had h'>en ascertained that the .September rice crop of Bengal and the August mairc and co.arscr 
grains of Behar had ]>rodnccd an average yield, .eufiicient to sustain the people till -at least the middle 
of vimer.” 

2. llnm/nll StntlsUrs . — The following statement gives the rainfall month by month in 
cr.rli of the district-s which sufi’ered from drought. The figures for 1873, as compared 
with the average, show that the quantity gauged in July was in most cases (except the 
four North-Kiisiern Districts), considerably larger than usual, and in August it w-as 
quite sutlidcnt ; but in September it was only a third of the average, and in Octoltcr it 
w:i- entirely w.'inting, tliC'C being the mo.st important months in the year for the grc.nt 
v.in'a r riee-crop. 


> It. B. II., G7, m (T.) 
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Rainfa.!,!, of 1873 compared with that of an Average Year. 
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12-87 

9-43 

12-35 

7-17 

7-11 

0-02 

3-43 

0-06 

0-23 

37-45 

44-52 


Dinajpnr* - 

r 1873 

18-27 

8-24 

12-62 

1-62 

__ 


40-75 


■(.Average - 

17-92 

15-92 

12-71 

12-86 

6-10 

0-13 

65-64 


Rangpnr 

r 1873 

12-91 

5-88 

13-23 

4-90 

0-16 


37-08 


1 Average - 

21-02 

17-10 

12-70 

11-43 

5-30 

0-24 

67-79 


Eogra 

r 1873 

G-74 

7-95 

12-83 

3-29 



30-81 


*1. Average - 

15-77 

18;25 

11-75 

13-87 

5-11 

1-04 

65-79 


Rajsliabai 

1 1873 

7-34 

7-89 

12-43 

4-60 

0-23 

0-21 

32-70 


Average - 

10 -GO 

12-27 

11-15 

10-92 

5-09 

0-23 

50-26 


Montbly Total - 

r 1873 

90-57 

1G7-42 

148-05 

47-65 

0-64 

-52 

454-85 

■ 

■(.Average - 

1S9-G2 

183-04 

152-10 

133-83 

54-37 

2-16 

665-12 


Percentage or of excess deficiency of 









1873, compared rritb average 

-35 

-8-5 

-2-6 

-64 

-98-8 

-76 

-31-6 



3, Effects of the drought . — This early cessation of the rain was enough to justify the 
prediction that the winter rice crop must be extremely poor and in some parts would be 
almost totally lost. It remained to ascertain what the effect of that loss would be. It 
was here that the great difficulty was met which the Bengal Government had to face, 
and to conquer as best it could. Never having had a field survey (except in scattered 
localties) and not being brought into direct communication with the cultivating popu- 
lation by means of periodical settlements, as is the case in the rest of India, their officers 
had no positive information as to the area geuerallj' placed under any particular crop, 
or the ordinary out-turn of a crop, and could only make estimates more or less hazardous, 
as to what proportion the winter rice crop bore to the annual agricultural produce and 
what practical effect on the food of the people would be produced by the loss of a large 
portion of that crop. 

Estimates of- the Auea of Distress, the extent of the Loss of Crops, 

AND THE Number likely to need Relief. 

4. Estimate of October . — The first estimate of the degree of the loss sustained was 
made by the Commissioner of Patna, Mr. (now Sir) S. C. Bayley, on October 29th. ^ 
He reported that the bhadoi or early kharif crop was nowhere first-rate ; in some districts 
it- was destroyed by floods ; and the winter rice crop would not amount to half an average 
crop an3’where, while in some parts it would only be an eighth of an average ; that 
unless rain falls in the next 20 days, the rabi crop must be a failure except in Patna ; 
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that stocks vary everywhere, but that no one considered there was a six months’ supply 
in hand. He estimated the proportion of land under each crop to be as follows : 

Table showing the Propoutiox in which the Three Crops (Biiadoi, Kharif, anti Rabi), 
are generally believed to grow in the several districts of the Division. 


District. 

Froportiou of Xand under Ciicli Crop, 
out of 1C Annas of the Lands of the 
District. 

Brm.vues. 

Bhadoi. 

1 

Kharif. 

Bahi. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

■ 


As. 

As. 

As. 


Pntnn . - - - 

2 

8 

6 

Blindoi lands are also grown with 

.Sbniinhnd - . - 

2 

6 

8 

r.^hi after itlic bliadoi crops are 

Gyn ... - 

2 

12 

2 

reaped, so that, strictly speaking. 

Tirhiit 

4 

10 

2 

tbo total rabi lands arc made up 

Samn ... - 

4 

8 

4 

of columns 2 and 4. 

Ch.'impar.'in . . - 

6 

6(?8) 

j 

2 



5. Estimate of November } — ^In the special narrative for the 21st November, the 
following estimate is given for the erops of the whole j^ear : — 

Or BssumiDg the cultivated area to vary 
trith the population. 


'-tM'ind {*'lp .gain.t m averse. 

Eastern, Central, and Western / A half to threo\o-j„ 

Rongal and Assam - .j“ ^ quarters ” 

20 „ 


Northern Bengal and Bohar 


^A quarter to a 


third 
Total 




130 
- GOS 


» 424 

» 410 


» 1,048 


Or about threc-ilfths of an ordinary harvest. 


G. Comparison icith 1865. — On the 25th November, Sir G. Campbell," drew up a 
note to compare the drought of 1873 with those of 1865 and 1769. His conclusion was 
that wc know too little about 1769-/0 to make a comparison ; that the drought of 1865 
(Orissa being put aside), though more general, had not been so intense, especially in 
IJchar, as that of 1873 ; but that 1865 was preceded by a bad year, which was not the 
case now, so that the two calamities, all things considered, were almost equal. The year 
1 865, however, had good winter rain and a fair rabi crop ; all depended now on what 
kind of winter rains would fall and what the rabi crop of 1874 ■would be. On the 
5th December,"’ the Government of India writing to the Secretary of State accepted this 
view — 

“ Wc iuflinc to the view tlhil tlie extent and character of the distress in Behar and parts of Bengal 
will imieh depend on the winter rains. If they shall be propitious, the spring crops in Behar and 
Beiiiirl will not he so deficient as wc norv fear that they may ho. There will bo good sui>plics of food 
ohudnahle from the North-Wc.'tem I’rovinces. If these rains shall fail, then the spring harvest in 
Behar iiu;<t he extremely deficient, and the surplus food obtainable from the North-B'estorii Provincc.s 
would i,e iniK'h le.'S than w hat wc now hope for.” 

7. Estlnwlr of the British Indian Association . — On the 21st November, the British 
Indian .Association .submitted* a most gloomy memorial estimating the outturn of the 
winter rice crop of all Bengal (Orissa excepted) at only of an average one, and arguing 
against reliance on the cxi.stence of any food-crops in the country. Titey urged on 
Government the duty of prohibiting exports of rice, except from Bunnah, and of making 
larizc importations of food ; adding that the “task offeedingsixty millions of people might 
well appal the stoutest heart.” 'I'liey were asked to explain the grounds on which they 
took =0 much worse a view of the loss of the rice crop, and on which they .spoke of 
Govermneut having to feed sixty millions of people, that is the whole population, whcrea.s it 
w:'..i shown' that in the North-^Vestem Prorinces famine of 1868-69 the largest number 
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' Government ever had to relieve was 13 per cent, of the population for a short time and 
3‘9 per cent, for a continuance, and that only in one exceptional district. 

S. JSivised £!sfimafe of the Association. — On the 24th December,^ the Association 
sent up an elaborate reply to those questions. They asserted that food-stocks were 
never ver^* large, because it could not pay to keep so perishable a crop as rice in store, 
and that at most there could not be more than three months grain retained, over and 
above the usual inter-harvest consumption. Much reliance therefore could not be placed 
on these. The |winter rice crop thev* estimated as occupying of the cultivated area 
in Bengal ; and this would yield less than half the usual suppl 3 ^ The rabi could not be 
calculated on as more than half an average crop. The}’^ reckoned the stocks of old rice, 
plus the probable out-turn of the winter rice, at onl}' sufficient to feed the whole popu- 
lation for six months, and taking the ensuing spring and autumn crops as sufficient for 
two months more, there Avould be no food for four months in the year. Reduction of 
consumption would no doubt assist, and if eveiybody agreed to live on frds of his usual 
food, an eight months suppl}* would carry the country over the year ; but as a matter of 
fact such economy is never practised till high prices make it unavoidable. On the 
whole, they concluded that Government ought to prepare for pouring in grain into the 
country “sufficient for at any rate a three months’ supply.” This, as observed by 
Sir R. Temple (II., 69)> implied the importation of 3,750,000 tons of food — an impossible 
estimate. The. Lieutenant-Governor (January- Sth) remarked on this" that the 
Association’s estimate agreed fairly with his, that (looking at the three harvests of the 
year together) only* half the average out-turn would be produced. No doubt a half 
crop would be sufficient to feed the whole province, if they* practised economy, and if it 
coidd be equally' distributed, but it was this very matter of distribution which was the 
main diffi.culty to be overcome. On the Sth January the Lieutenant-Governor reported® 
that the failure of the rice crop was ascertained to be quite as heavy as had been antici- 
pated ; the rabi crop was doing well, but its area was unusually small ; and even in 
ordinary years, he considered (though no statistics on the subject existed) that the best 
opinion was that the spring crops funiished only a sixth of the food of the people in . 
Bengal, and a third in Behar. 

9. Estimate of the Government of India in March. — On the 20th March, in a 
despatch'* recapitulating the policy adopted by' the Government for the relief of famine, 
the Viceroy wrote as follows : — 

“ The absence of any trustworthy statistics as to the area under cultivation in each district and the 
out-turn of each crop has throughout rendered it a matter of extreme difficulty for us to estimate the 
extent of the danger with which we have to cope. Even at this late period, although the utmost 
attention has been given to the subject, our estimates ere necessarily somewhat conjectural, but in 
order to be upon the safe side, we have always accepted the highest estimate which has been made by 
any responsible authority. 

“The tract of country in which distress will be more or less aggravated comprises portions of the 
Patna, Bhagulpore, and Rajshah} e Divisions. The population of the whole of these Divisions amounts 
to about -5 millions. The rough estimate formed by us last November of tbe number of persons who, 
judging from the experience of former times, would be likely to come upon the hands of Gf-overnment, 
was about 24 millions, or 10 per cent of the whole population, for a period of seven months. We are 
now able to form a more detailed estimate of our wants.” 

This estimate was that the area of severe distress was confined to a tract of country 
having a population of 15 millions, and of these Government might have to protude food, 
at the worst period, for about IS per cent., or 2,663,000 people; the allotment made-was 
327,500 tons. In the remaining districts with 10 miUions population, no detailed 
calculations had been framed, but it was expected that few people in comparison would 
have to be fed ; and only 60,000 tons had been allotted for their provision. 

10. Latest Conclusions as to the loss of Crop. Mr. MacDonnell’s Estimates. — It is 
interesting, after stating these calculations, to compare them with the results arrived at 
by' a careful enquiry specially conducted by Mr. A. P. MacDonnell after the famine was 
over. 'Phese too are only' estimates, but they are prepared by a specially' competent 
officer with leisure at his command and every' opportunity of obtaining the best 
information : they are mainly' based on actual facts ascertained in small areas : and they 
are probably the best approximation that can be obtained to the real facts so long as 
Bengal shaft be deprived of the benefits of a cadastral survey. The following table 
shows his estimates as to the out-turn of average years and of 1873-74 for the 
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three principal crops of the year, and the ordinary amount of food consumed by the 
people : — ^ 


Districts. 

Per-centage of 
cultivated 
Area under 

- 


Oiit-tnm in Tons, 



Of 

u 

'k 

h 

Co 

Other Crops. 

"Winter Bice. 

o 

rs 

es 

A 

« 

V3 

es 

P5 

Subsidiary Crop. 

Total. 

Consumption at 

7 maunds per 
head. 

Shaliabiid 

’ Average 

54 

46 

■pm 

68,000 

|R 


■m 

422,000 


[ 1873-74 

— 



17,000 




■ , 


r Average 

28 

72 


ilit tilil 

If t 

32,000 

BdcnrSiSlS 

504,000 


1. 1873-74 


— 


s: 

Ki tiSii 


^KTiiSirs 

■ 

"DnrbTinTi^n. - • 

Average 

57 

43 



Ilf ^ 


B!;3SiSi* 

544,000 


L 1873-74 


— 



1 S f Sill! 

— 

^■TfiTiS!! 

- - 

MuzafTarpur 

r Average 

53 

47 

448,000 

* 'H'1 

1 II 

25,000 


536,000 

. 1873-74 


— 

112,000 


I X ^ 

25,000 

^ ^ 



Average 

40 

60 

247,000 


1 E ^ 

— 


352,000 


. 1873-74 

— 

— 


K ! Aiil 


— 

S ^ 



Average 

54 

46 


K f jftfiM 

IM ^ 

11,000 


476,000 

vx^u. 

L 1873-74 


— 



|g m 

11,000 


— 

Total - * 

Average 

47 

S3 




83,000 

3,995,000 

2,834,000 


1873-74 





729,000 

72,000 

1,840,000 



11. CrUicism of those Estimates, — With regard to these figures it 'must be admitted 
that they seem more likely to err on the side of excess than of deficiency in 
their estimate of the loss incurred. This is especially so in the case of the bhadoi 
crop, •which depeiids on the rains of June, July, and August, and which was held to 
have been largely inju?’ed bj' excessive rainfall in July, although it seems doubtful if in 
several cases the rain was really excessive. Thus in Champdran the rains were excellent; 
yet the crop is put^ at five-eighths ; in Darbhanga they were only a little below the 
average, yet the district is credited with the loss of half its bhadoi crop ; in Bliagalpnr and 
Purneah the rainfall indicates only slight irj’egularity, yet the out-turn is estimated at 
five-eighths and a half respectively of the average. The winter rice must obviously 
iiave suffered severely from the deficiency of the rain in September and October, and 
yet even here, while some districts received only from ^ to l-^ inches, Darbhanga got 
,3 '8 inches and its loss is estimated at five-sixllis of the crop. Bhagalpur got four inches, 
Purneah five, and r,re supposed to have lost eleven-twelfths and thirteen-sixteenths 
respectively ; Dinajpur with 1 '6 inches- saved one-fourth, and Rangpur with five inches 
saved only a fifth of its crop. Lastly, the rabi, which in all the reports is spoken of as 
excellent, and in some as unusually good, seems to be valued too low by an estimate 
which puts its out-turn at three fourths of the average. 

12. Conclusion to be drawn from those Estimates. — Such criticisms as these, based 
mainly on the rain registers, would have little weight in other provinces, if opposed to 
the careful contemporary estimates of men .accustomed to deal with Agricultural 
Statistics and having some definite knowledge of area and outturn : in Bengal, where 
the requisite knowledge and training are deficient, they may be to some extent worth 
consideration. Still, if it is assumed that Mr. MacDonn ell’s arc the best approximation 
to the truth that we are likely to obtain, they indicate a state of considerable prosperity 
in ordinary years (the out-turn of food being largely in excess of a very full rate of 
consumption), and they do not indicate that even so extensive a loss of one year’s crops 
(if preceded and followed by good harvests) need necessarily produce severe suffering. 
According to this estimate, it appears that the great winter rice-crop supplies about half 
the food produce of the year : that the out-turn of that crop was very little more than a fifth 
of the average : that the autumn or bhadoi crop was not quite two-thirds of an average : 
that the rabi was about three-fourths of an average : and that, taken altogether, the food 
crop of the year, was short by a million tons of the food consumption of an ordinary 
year. If however the people taking alarm in time should reduce their consumption to 
the minimum point (say from 7 to 4-^ maunds a year or from 1^ to 1 lb. a day) the food 
crop, even of this year of drought, would be almost sufficient for them, within 100,000 
tons, and for that quantity and the seed-grain required for next year reliance might 
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probaby be placed on the reserved stocks of the country which at the lowest estimate 
must IiKa’^c been equal to more than a two-months’ consumption. 

13. Comparison of Estimates with latest Conclusions. — It is instructive to compare 
these figures with those of the previous estimates, and to observe how important an 
influence on the administrative measures was exercised by the statistical ignorance of 
the people and the officers. Mr. S. C. Bajdey estimated that half of Saran and three- 
fourths of Gj’^a were under winter rice, whereas the true figures were approximately a 
quarter and a half : consequently the loss of that crop did far less harm than he was 
bound to anticipate. The Association- which represented the landowners of the country 
was lost in the deepest ignorance; thej’- believed that the spring and autumn crops 
produced onl}' two months’ food for the countiy, whereas they really produce, on an 
average, two-thirds of the food, or eight montlis’ consumption. The only correct 
estimate was that made by Sir G. Campbell, that the spring-crop produced a third of 
the food supply in Bchar ; but this aper^u, and. the corollary drawn from it that, if tlie 
rabi crop should turn out well, the danger of famine would to a great extent pass away, 
were forgotten or thrust aside in the growing panic and the determination to “ avert the 
“ calamitous effects of the drought.” 

Briisf Histohy of the Famine. 

14. Earliest Objective of the Local Government. — On the 22nd October, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir G. Campbell, sent his first letter of warning to the Govern- 
ment of India d in Behar and North Bengal the rains, late in coming, had been so 
heavy as to do great injury to the bhadoi crop, and they had stopped so prematurely 
that the winter rice was almost all lost, and there was great fear that the grouml would 
be too dry to admit of the rabi being sown. In East and Central Bengal the crops 
would be poor, but not extremely so : in Orissa alone thej' were good. He asked that 
he might receive authority, (1) to commence relief-works at once, (2), to make such 
importations as are ” possible and not likely to be affected by private enterprise,” and 
(3) that exportation of rice from India to foreign countries might be stopped. With 
regard to the management of relief-works. Sir G. Gampbell’s® view was that — 

“to render ofTcctual aid to the people, it is of all things most necessary that work should be oBered in 
good time, so that the existence of pitblic works may be known to the people at large, and those who 
stand in need of work may find their way to the work and be suitably provided for, before the greatest 
stress comes. All experience shows that work is wanted to avert starv.ilion rather than to save people 
already half-starved and unfit for work, and that it takes time to draw to public works people who are 
not accustomed to labour for hire. In this view, in case of reasonable apprehension of scarcity, we can 
havdlv begin too soon. * * ® * . There can be no surer test of the state of the 

country — no barometer, as it were, by which the condition of the people can be better gauged — than 
the degree to which they seek employment on public avorks. As such works are found more and more 
to attract classes usually self-supporting, so we may judge that there is a want in the country ; that is, 
provided that this test is established in sufficient time.” 

15. Principles of Relief presci'ibed btj Supreme Government. — Outlie 7th November 
- the Government of India published a resolution* setting forth the principles on which it 
was proposed to administer measures of relief to the distressed. The request for the 
prohibition of exportation was disallowed, but on the other two points the desired 
authority was given, and certain large works ivere mentioned — the Soane Canal, the 
Gandak embankment, and the Northern Bengal State Railway — as suitable works for the 
employment of famine labour. 

Grain was to be purchased only for the food of the labourers engaged on these works ; 
it was not meant to “ undertake the general purchase and distribution of grain throughout 
“ large traets of countrj', or to regulate in any manner the prices of it in the market.” 
The justification of the principle adopted was thus stated 

Piiva. IS. “ Considerable bodies of men will be congregated on or near the works at a distance from 
their homes, .and often in localities remote from the established markets. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, that sufficient supplies of food be collected for their sustenance. If the acciimulation of such 
supplies be left to the ordinary course of commerce, special pressure will be put ou the grain-trade in 
certain localities at the very time when all its resources are being taxed for the general supply of the 
province or district. And if the wages were to be paid in case to so large an aggregate of labourers, an 
extraordinary rise of prices would be created by the action of Government, thereby aggravating the 
crisis in districts already placed in critical circumstances, and so far counteracting the benefit which the 
works were intended to secure, namely, the mitigation of the efiect of the scarcity. 

• “Now in regard to these public works carried on under the orders either of the Supreme Government 
or of the local Government, the State will be in the position of an employer of labour on an umisually 
largc scale, and is justified in doing that which all other employers do, namely, selecting the mode of 
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remunerating its workpeople most acceptable to them and most suitable to the surrounding circum- 
stances. Such mode of remuneration will generally be payment in kind, that is, in food-grain. For 
this particular purpose, then, sufficient supplies of grain will be purchased and laid in both by the 
Government of^ India and by the local Government for the public works under their charge respectively. 
These supplies will be obtained in such a manner as to interforo as little as possible with the trade in 
grain and with the supplies of food ordinarily available for consumption in the neighbourhood of the 
works, or within the area of the distressed districts.” • # » • 

Advances also were to be given to landlords or tenants for public improvements, and at 
sowing time for seed-grain, and to non-official gentlemen, zemindars, planters, traders 
&c., who would undertake the provision and distribution of grain in localities where from 
the difficulties of transport, the absence of traders or other local circumstances, food 
cannot during the period of scarcity lie obtained by the people. The railways were 
directed to lower their rate of freight on food grains by half, fixing it at ^ of a pie pey 
maund (|- of a penny, or a little more than a farthing per ton) per mile, compensation 
being paid them for the difference. Emigration was to be encouraged to the tea districts 
of Assam and to British Burrnah. Should the distress become severe, a Central Relief 
Committee would be formed in Calcutta and Local Relief Committees in the districts, 
to be assisted by Government. The committees should organise a system of relief for 
those who may be threatened with death or disease for ■want of food, by tlie distribution 
to them of cash, grain, or cooked food, according to circumstances. Information should 
be published periodically and at short intervals regarding the stale and prospects of the 
crops, the stock of food, the public works in progi-css, the relief operations, and other 
circumstances relating to the scarcity. 

16. 'Earliest instructions as to Relief Measures. — On the l/th November the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor issued a circular^ of instructions to his officers. He defined the famine 
tract as consisting of — 

(1.) All seven districts of the Patna Division. 

(2.) All districts of the Bhagalpur Division except the Santhal country. 

(3.) The districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur and Bogra, and part of llajshahai, Malda 
and Murshidabad, in the llajshahai Division. 

In this area it was anticipated that the total outturn of food in the year would be only 
f of an average crop, unless copious rain should fall at an early dote; in other parts of 
Central Bengal the outturn was expected to be half the average. He then recapitulated 
the main heads of relief measures laid down by_ the Government of India ; dividing them 
into five classes. The first contained the principles about private trade and advances to 
assist importation. The second was relief--works. Besides the large schemes already 
mentioned, relief works were to be commenced wherever required, paying the ordinary 
wages of the country ; earthwork on roads -w'as mentioned as the most suitable kind 
of work. Third, with regard to laying in supplies of grain to pay the labourers with on 
these works, the rules laid down were — ^"(1) that Government officers must, as far 
" as possible, operate through the trade ; (2) that they must get grain from a distance ; 
" (3) that they must only store grain where the local supply cannot be depended on 
“ to suffice for the wants of the labourer.^.” But these are to be paid in cash as long 
as food is cheap : when prices “ come to something like famine rates (fall below, 

' “ say, ten seers per rupee),” then food should be svrpplied by Government.® Every 
effort must be strained to get ready store-houses and provide transport for this grain. 
Fourthly, if events become unfavourable, it may be necessary to distribute charitable 
relief to the old, to children, to persons in reduced health, and to others who may be 
unable to do a full day’s work. To do this would be the charge of the Relef Com- 
mittees : Government would give a grant equal to the amount thej' raised by private 
subscription “ and may when distress goes very far be still more liberal.” Fifthly, loans 
would be given to municipalities and landlords with which to carry on public 
improvements or works beneficial to villages ; and in the case of petty village 
works which directly improve the water-supply, or are of direct advantage to the 
general public. Government would pay one-third of the cost. In conclusion, weekly 
reports were to be submitted by each district and the' heads of the reports were 
prescribed. 

17. The Period of Preparation. — During the month of December the fears regarding 
the winter rice crop in Bengal and Behar were realised. The rabi crops however sprang 
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up much better than had been expected, and in the end of January and beginning of 
Februaiy the loug-wished-for rain fell in such abundance as to secure a good harvest, 
and considerably to contract the area and the degree of extreme distress. Enquiry 
•was pushed on * regarding the deficiency of supplies and the anticipations of famine ; 
information was collected as to the extent and population of the parts where it 
would be intense ; and estimates were framed of the number of people likely to need 
relief and of the food-grain which would have to be placed in the country in order to 
provide relief. 

The great anxiety of the Government now was to throw as much grain and as 
early as possible into the famine tract, so as to be beforehand with the distress when 
it should break out, to take advantage of the favourable weather before fodder and water 
became scarce ; and to be free to act with vigour in case the rabi crops should fail and 
the prospects of famine become more grievous. The slowness of the progress made in 
transporting the grain caused considerable anxiety. Out of 18f lakhs of maunds (or 
about 70,000 tons) Avhich it was proposed to place in the distressed tracts by the end of 
Januaiy, on the 3rd .lanuary only about 6 had been despatched by railway from Calcutta 
and the North-Western Provinces, and only 3 or 4 lakhs had started from the railway 
stations for the interior, very little of which had arrived. 

At last in the end of Januaiy, the time havine come when it was expected that 
distress would be actively and keenly felt. Sir R. Temple was sent to Behar (he being 
then designated as successor in the Lieutenant-Governorship to Sir G. Campbell, whose 
health was so seriously affected that he was compelled to retire) to take charge of all 
relief organisations ; his principal duty being to frame in commnnication with tlie local 
officers careful estimates of the number of persons in each district likely to come on 
relief, of the quantit}’ of grain required for their food, and of the best means of providing 
transport for it into the interior of the district. About the same time a Central 
Relief Committee was appointed and a public meeting held (4th February) ; instruc- 
tions were issued for the guidance of the local Relief Committees, and gratuitous 
relief was started all over the Famine Ti'act. By this time the numbers on relief-works 
had risen to 113,000 ; but hardly any gratuitous relief was given before February. 

18. Import and Transpoi't Operations . — The early part of this middle period witnessed 
an immense increase of activity in the importation and transport of food. During the 
whole of February Sir R. Temple was on tour in the famine tract, and after •visiting each 
district, he framed estimates, in communication with the local ofiBcers (though not always 
in agreement with them, for his estimates generally exceeded theirs) of the numbers 
likely to require relief in any form, whether in payment of wages, in gratuitously given 
food, in the shape of advances of grain to be repaid afterw^ards, or the sale of grain 
where it was otherwise unpurchaseable, and of the provision of grain necessary. 
From Sir G. Campbell’s first tentative estimate of 70,000 tons, subsequently raised to 
150,000, the amount required now moimted up to 404,000 tons, or including reserves 
480,000 tons.^ 'J'o carry this quantity from up-country and Irom Calcutta to the 
railway stations of Behar and Bengal taxed severelj^ but did not surpass, the resources 
of the Railway Companj-, but to transport it from the railway stations to the interior of 
the countiy, and especially to the north of the Behar and Bhagalpur Divisions, before 
the rains should set in in June and make the roads impassable, was a Herculean task, 
which nothing but immense energy and gigantic preparations could have surmounted. 
Water routes were used wherever it was possible, but the dryness of the season impeded 
navigation. Steam ferries were established to cross the grain over to the north of the 
Ganges, and steamers were bought or built in the country, and ordered from England ; 
altogether 41 steamers and about 7,000 country boats and canoes were emplo 3 ’^ed on the 
ferries and the water routes. A temporary railwaj' which was constriicled to Darbhanga, 
at the rate of one inileadajf, and at a cost of 330,000?. (oflwhich 145,000?. was ultimately 
chai'ged as the excess cost due to hurried execution on account of the famine), was opened 
on April 17th, audit alone carried 31,213 tons of grain, and 8,031 of fodder, before it had 
to be taken up in consequence of the floods in the second week of June. But the chief 
reliance had to be placed on country carts, and it was found necessary to abandon the 
s^’stem of hiring these direct from the cart owners, and to give contracts, at enormously 
enhanced rates,- for the convej'ance of large quantities. These contracts were mostly 

> B. B. II, 86. (T.) ^ ^ ’ 

- Tho exact figures ai-e nowhere stated in the official correspondence and minutes. Sir E. Temple, in liis 
closing Eeport, says (11, 76 ) — “ Tlie contracts involved a rate of hire just double that of ordinaiy times.” 
The Author of the Black Pamphlet states that the usual rate for a two-bullock cart before the famine was 
about eight annas for a day's journey of 12 to 15 miles, carrying .i load of ten maunds, and that under the 
contracts given in Behai’, each cart was paid 2 rupees a da}' on an average, while for two districts contracts 
were given at the rate of six jiies per maund per mile, or 4 rupees a day for a journey of 13 miles (pp. 73- J). 
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taken by companies of Indigo-planters. For fear of these arrangements breaking down, 
a reserve transport train was organised at Allahabad and sent down under the command 
of military oflScersj and in case an epidemic should break out among the cattle, a quantity 
of camels, mules and ponies were purchased from all parts of Northern India. About 
100,000 carts and 230,000 draught or pack animals were at work in March. Altogether 
the casualties of the .season amounted to 14,000 carts and 28,000 bullocks a loss, which 
might have seriously crippled the operations, had it not been for the Reserve Train, the 
whole of which was in effect brought into action as soon as it was got together and 
arrived on the scene. ’ Altogether 340,000 tons were carried from the north bank of the 
Ganges to the interior^ by the middle of June. 

19 . Increase of numbers in March. — Early in March there was a sudden rush of vast 
numbeis on to the relief-works in the Darbhanga and Madhobani sub-divisions. “ About 
“ 400,000 persons came trooping in from the villages around and settled down on certain 
“ lines of I'clief roads. Almost all-w’ere in destitution, most were in very poor strength 
“ and condition, many ■were emaciated, and some ■were near starvation.”® 'i’he rush -n’as 
so sudden that the local ofiS-cers were taken by surprise and for a time the crowds defied 
all discipline and management. Sir G. Campbell recorded in his minute of M’arch 28th® 
that up to that Lime there bad been no such lack of food as had been dreaded. Active 
pri\-ate import w’as going on, and food, though dear had not reached extreme famine 
prices. The bazaars were well .supplied with grain, principally pulses, rice being scarce 
and dear. The time had not come for sales to the public, but he directed* that the 
stores should be opened for the relief labourers, and rice sold them at 10 seers per rupee : 
it could not be sold cheaper (at 12 seers, as had been proposed) without deranging a still 
active private trade. 

20. Close of Sir G. Campbell's tenure of Office. — On the 8th April,® Sii* G. Campbell 
made over the office of Lieutenant Governor to Sir R. Temple. In the last letter written 
during his tenure of that post, dated April 6th,® the following description of the prospects 
of the season is given. The present season so far promises very well. There had been 
a beneficial fall of rain in Northern Bengal, and if the ensuing months are showery — 

Para. 7. “The Lieutenant-Governor would hope that, after the provision which has been made for 
supplying the distressed districts and maintaining a reserve, the condition of the people in the greater 
part of Bengal Proper may not be greatly changed for the worse. 

“In the parts of Behar where the rabi harvest has for some weeks given employment to the people, we 
must expect a large accession to the numbers for whom employment and relief provision must be made 
between the end of the rabi harvest and the rains. But if the unusual drought is followed by early 
rains, as is frequently the case, that period will not be very long ; and when good rains commence, we 
may expect that, in all districts not reduced in an extreme degree, the people will of their own accord 
betake themselves to agricultural pursuits.” 

21. .iip7'il estimate of the requirements of Relief. — In April, sufficient knowledge 
having been gained regarding the state of the country. Sir R. Temple framed^ the 
following estimate of the area of suffering, and the amount of relief required : — 


— 

Area in 
square miles. 

Fopulation. 

B'am'ber 
expected to 
require relief 
at the -worst 
season. 

■ 

1 

Quantity 
(in tons} 
of grain 
allotted. 

Very distressed tract 

20,950 

10,700,000 

2,805,080 

26-2 

330,000 

Partly distressed tract 

19,159 

7,064,650 

918,484 

11-5 

74,000 

Totai, 

40,109 

17,764,650 

3,723,564 

’ 

20*9 



The very distressed tract contained a large portion of the Districts of Saran, Cham- 
paran, Tirhut, Bhagalpur, Pumeah, Dinajpur, Rangpur and Bogra : the partly distressed 
tract contained portions of Shahabad, Gya, Monghyr, Santhalia, Malda, -Rajshafaai, 
Pabna, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri, Bardwau, Birbhura, Bankura and Manbhum. 

22. Condition of the country in April. — The following passage® shows Sir R. Temple’s 
view of the condition and prospects of the country in the middle of April, shortly after he 
assumed the reins of government : — 

“ There was, on the whole, every reason to fear that . the larger portion of the people in the 
tracts would be forced to look to the State for assistance, more or less until August. The oificial 
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iavesiigation had penetrated to every ^’illaffe. It was proved that the class of destitute poor and 
beggars, ordinarily supported by private charity, could no longer be sustained by these means, the 

donors of such alms being themselves in straits. It w’as found that the non-agricultural classes 

weavers, workers in metal of all kinds, carpenters, artisans of all sorts, fishermen, menials and others 

had nothing to eat, and where wholly out of work 5 that the extensive class next above these, namely, 
the field labourers, and the small cultivators who occupy some laud and eke out their livelihood by 
working on the land of others, had eaten up their little stores and were bereft of employment. It was 
further apparent that destitution was ^adually, creeping over other classes, such as the cultivators 
generally (with the exception only of the occupancy tenure-holders) and such as the Brahmans, whose 
habits and notions unfitted them for active work. Although the distress had been successfully checked 
in most places, the cases of starvation being very rare, yet in some places distress was discovered to 
have reached a critically dangerous degree, relief arriving only just in time to restore the emaciated, to 
resusitate the fainting, and to avert considerable mortality.” 

It was then decided that all gratuitous relief should be given, and all relief wages paid, in 
grain, and that sales to the public might be much more generally authorised. 

23. Close of famine. — In Behar the rains began early in June^ and fell in a very 
favourable manner, and the numbers on relief-works which had reached their r^lirrin-g in 
the first half of June, fell rapidly in June and July as the people dispersed to agriculture. 
An unusually large area was sown with the early crops, millets, &c., which ripen in 
August and yield the speediest return. The number on charitable relief, however, went 
on increasing,” " because distress is extending over those of the lowest classes who 

cannot work, and upwards among those ordinarily above work, and because the whole 
“ class of professional beggars is thrown on the hands of Government.” The men 
labouring on relief-works had also supported infirm dependants with their surplus wages, 
and when they dispersed to agriculture, they left these people to be supported by 
Government. In August the numbers of these classes also began to diminish, and in 
September relief was almost at an end. In Lower Bengal, however, the case was slightly 
different, for there a second feilure of rain was threatened, none having fallen in August. 
But the destruction of the winter rice was averted by a timely downpour after the first 
week of September. During this time of suspense the numbers on relief mounted up 
rapidly, but they declined again when the rain fell and relief was administered with 
somewhat greater stringency. By the end of October, the special establishments and the 
large organisation collected together for the relief measures, were broken up ; all but the 
accountants and auditors who were still busy in settling and posting the accounts. 

24. Calculations as to numbers relieved at different Umes. — The number of persons 
who were receiving assistance from Government on the 15th June were thus 
calculated®: — 

“ In order to make the estimate * * * * we have the following data to form a basis : — 

Total number of relief labourers _ - _ _ » 1,770,732 

Total number of persons on charitable relief _ . - 401,959 

Total grain expenditure, in maunds, of first half of J une - - 843,000 

Thus we have 2,172,691 persons receiving relief, quite irrespective of those who are living on advances 
or purchases of Government grain. The amount of Government grain disposed of during the fortnight 
would give three-fourths of a seer a day to 3,401,900 persons for a fortnight But among the people 
who consumed Government grain were all the persons on charitable relief, and a large portion of the 
labourers. The district narratives show that by the end of the first fortnight of June, the practice of 
paying all labourers in grain, though largely introduced, had not been fully carried out. The Bhagalpur 
return is the one which best distinguishes between sales to the public and those to labourers ; and that 
shows 98,228 maunds sold to the public, as against 25,628 maunds sold to the labourers. All the 
district narratives show that the non-labouring public are the chief customers at our granaries. 

“ It would therefore be probably within the truth to take one-half of the persons supported by 
Government grain as being outside the relief labour and charitable relief lists. By this reckoning, tho 
total numbers receiving assistance in one shape or other would be — 

Labourers and paupers as above . _ - _ _ 2,172,691 

One-half the consumers of Government grain - - . 1,700,950 

Total - - 3,873,641 


“ The best estimate th.nt we can now frame shows that the numbers at the worst period was 
3,900,000 persons receiving assistance of some sort. 

“ As stated at the time, this statement, though very large, may have been slightly under the truth, 
certainly not above it. It apparently agrees, as nearly as could be expected, with the estimated 
numbers given at the beginning of April, as shown in Chapter III” (see paragraph 21 above). 
“ The general per-centage of this number on the population affected was seen in that chapter to bo 
26 per cent, in the most distressed districts and 111 in those less distressed. The ratio of course 
varied considerably, being in many places less than that above stated, but in the worst tracts of 
North Behar it stood as high as from 50 to 70 per cenb” 
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“ But there was'a further mode whereby assistance was rendered by Government which could hardlv 
be included in any particular- statement presented at that time, namely, the cash advances made by 
Government to individuals, European planters, native traders, and others for the importation of grain* 
and to landholders and zemindars for agricultural improvement. These advances of cash went on 
month by month, till they reached the sum of 4G lakhs of rupees, or close upon half a million pounds 
sterling. How many persons virtually derived their subsistence from this source it is impossible to say. 
But the sum was enough for feeding 500,000 persons for seven months, and tliat number ought at least 
to he added to the 3,900,000 given in the above statement. On the whole, then, nearly four and a half 
millions of souls must have been receiving assistance directly or indirectly from the State at the worst 
period. Under this view of the case, it must be admitted that the actual distress did .e.xceed the esti- 
mate. But in reference to the uncertainties of the case, the difference between the estimate and t^he 
probable actual is not great.” 

A similar estimate was made^ for the numbers on relief on the 15th August — 


Labourers on relief-works - - - - 426,738 

Persons on receipt of charitable relief - - - ■ 647,550 

Persons living on purchases of Government grain, being the 
number of people that would be su^brted for one month 
by the grain sold between the 16th July and ISth August, 
at the -rate of ^ths of a seer per day per head "- t 1,282,464 

Persons living on advances of Government grain, being the 
number of people that . would be supported for one month 
by the grain advanced between the 15th July and 15th Au- 
gust - - - - - - 1,692,936 

Add for persons still deriving support from advances of money 
made to zemindars and other residents ... 200,000 


Total - 4,249,688 

I “ 


C • 

At the end of October® about 150,000 were in receipt of Government assistance, and 
these were principally in the Bardwen Division. 

'• Tho only district north of the Ganges which shows any ajipreciable number of such persons is 
Saran. This most fortunate decline has occurred from the middle of September onwards at a quicker 
rate than was anticipated when the estimates of distress were first formed. Those estimates provided 
for 520,000 persons needing assistance during October, and 316,000 in November. Experience on 
former occasions showed that considerable distress occurred in the autumn. It seemed proper to 
assume that the same thing would happen on this occasion. In many of tho worst districts the 
autumn crops were known to he small in ordinary years. It was therefore feared that such tracts 
would not receive a new supply in sufficient quantity till December. As it has happened, however, 
tho distress at this season has proved very slight in most districts, and has so far most agreeably 
disappointed expectation. The cause is to be found partly in the administration of relief which had 
been going on during the previous months, which maintained the people in' fair condition during the 
crisis, and so facilitated their discharge towards the end, but chiefly in the abundant'prcduce of the 
early autumn crops, which, as already described, had been sown over so much larger an area than in 
ordinary years.” , 


Speciai. Establishments and organisation for Relief. 

25. First step to organisation. — In December® the first steps were taken to strengthen 
the ordinary establishments. The appointments then considered necessary were a Special 
Relief Commissioner for the Rajshahye Division, an Extra Secretary to Government, 
two ofiicers to superintend the import and transport of grain from Calcutta, about 
34 superior officers to be employed under Commissioners and District officers in general 
relief-work, and some 700 extra clerks, store-keepers, transport agents, peons and .store- 
house guards, &c., in the lower grades. A special office was created to keep and audit 
the famine accounts. The total charge was to be Rs. 38,000 a month, or three lakhs 
of rupees to the end of September. 

26. Second step. — In February^ this estimate was raised by the addition of a Relief 
Commissioner for Northern Behar, an inspector of transport arrangements at Patna, 
25 military officers for transport duty, a medical staff’ consisting of 2 surgeons, 
8 apothecaries and 60 native doctors, 24 superior and 24 inferior native revenue officials, 
600 guards and 20 clerks : the additional cost was to be Rs. 32,000 a month. The total 
cost for six months was estimated at five lakhs of Rupees. 

27. Completion of the scheme of organisation. — In the minute® written on the 
2Sth Ivlarch, after Sir G. Campbell’s visit to Darbhanga, he dwelt as the first and most 
important point of all, on what had been done and what remained to do to secure a 
completely efficient system of relief administration. Circles and sub-circles had been 
formed under European and Native officers. What Avas most Avanting was “inferior 
“ machinery reaching down to each village.” This must he obtained as far as possible by 
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utilising the zemindars, headmen and' village accountants. : They must “keep a nominal. 
“ roll of all persons in the village receiving relief either on works or gratuitously. 
" Through them the village management may be conducted, and they will be responsible 
“ to check abuses.” He held that more reliance might safely be placed on native 
superintendence. There was an unreasoning prejudice in favour of European agency : 
but it was impossible to procure a thoroughly competent and trustworthy European for 
every circle and every work. . Altogether 260 European officers of superior rank had been 
sent, and besides them a large number of native officials from other parts of Bengal and 
from the North-western Provinces, and several native officers of the Anny; In this way 
he ainied^ at getting 'for each circle (1) a competent officer in charge, whether European 
or Native, ( 2) a capable assistant generally a native, (3) an officer specially to supervise 
the relief works, and see that the labourers work well and are paid properly, and (4) an 
inferior native assistant. Under the circle officer come' the superintendents of village 
groups, that is to say, “ over each group of villages, there will be some one in charge 
“ to look after the relief operations generally in the villages, to manage the grain stores, 
“ and inform the circle officer of what is going on.” But beneath all this, he dwelt very 
strongly on the necessit}' of extending the system down to the -village itself, and of 
“ not acting as if they were in a strange or hostile country, but utilising those whose 
“ duty it is to assist the people, and finally through them, or in the last resource without 
“ them, to get at the headmen and representatives of the people themselves.” 

“ ® The moment wo go beyond the stage of great public works, it is totally impossible to deal' with 
the people in detail, unless wo have them localised and individualised, village by village, and name 
by name. We cannot send them away from the roads till the village machinery is ready to receive 
them ; we cannot distinguish people receiving relief by labour, charitable relief, and relief by advances, 
or prevent the same persons from receiving relief in different shapes, till we have all those receiving 
relief registered, name by name, according to their villages, by some person who knows tliem, and who 
can bo made responsible for their coming and going. Above all, it will be totally impossible to deal 
with the people on our hands, and wean them eventually from dependence on Government, unless wo 
have an individual knowledge of them in their villages.” 

- 28. Object of the organisation. — The main object of all this organisation was to 
sitbstitute direct personal knowledge for self-acting tests — 

“ ® When the arrangements wo are now making in the most distressed districts are complete, I trust that 
wc shall be able to lay our hands on each person requiring relief according to his residence and circum- 
stances. We shall be able to say in each village — ^liere are so many persons found to be fit objects for 
relief ; so many are doing work of some sort ; so many are receiving a charitable allowance of food ; 
so many have received or will receive advances to enable them to continue their cultivation ; so many 
residents of this village are absent working on such a public work. On the public works, again, I 
liopc we shall be able to say — here is a gang from such a pergimnah and a gang from such another 
pergunnab ; so many (name by name) from such a village, and so many from such another. It is only 
when things are so arranged that we shall be able to deal with tlie needs of the people in detail, and to 
supply their wants witliout the great abuses which must attend indiscriminate liberality to great 
multitudes whom we cannot distinguish. 

“ Employment on works I have already dealt with. 

“ Employment in the way of spinning, weaving, &c., is, as before arranged, to be given as much as 
possible to those who cannot go on the roads. If we have sufficient information and sufficient 
machinery, charitable relief is only a question of discretion and honesty. Cooked food being reserved 
for special cases, it remains to give a fair allowance of food gratuitously, or at a reduced price, and so 
much money as may be necessary to supplement it, to those really in need of such assistance.” 


On the 30tb April'* the Government of Bengal reported the arrangements made up 
to dale for the supervision of relief measures. There were 18 sub-divisions, officered 
by covenanted cirilians ; 91 circles, each under a superior official, European or Native ; 
1*90 circle assistants under those 91 circle officers ; and 450 group or sub-circle officers, 
who were generally subordinate revenue officials or non-commissioned officers of the 
Native Army. All these posts had been filled, but to provide for the vacancies that 
must occur from sickness and unavoidable causes, a reserve of from 10 to 20 per cent. 
of these numbers had to be arranged for, and 120 officers of these different grades were 
cither appointed in Bengal, or transferred from other Provinces, or warned to hold them- 
selves in readiness to start as soon as they might be ordered. • • 

29. Fuller accounts of the special organisation. — In his final report, ifirP- 
gives an interesting account of this remarkable and elaborate organisation. T*.® 
was divided into circles, of from 50 to 100 villages ; each circle to be the 
administration, supervised by a European or Native officer with a staff of soo , 


and with at least one grain dep6t from which the smaller granaries in 
be supplied ; the object being that all relief operations should be iospef ^l 
a week, and supplies distributed in every severely distressed villsg^' 


the > 

at least once 

was expected 
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that there would be 150 such circles, and each circle would need at least 10 inspectors 
of villages, each with a granary ; every granary would need a store-keeper, and the 
circle oflScer would need- several for his central dep6t, besides native clerks : thus 
altogether about 25 subordinates would be needed in each circle. In the less distressed 
parts the circles might be less elaborately equipped. The actual details of the organisa- 
tion as finally settled were shown as follows^ : — 


District and Sub-Divisional Relief Committees 
Organised circles under Government officers 
Sub-circles or groups - - - 

Circles under private persons, European or Native 
Sub-Committees ... 


90 

158 

1,141 

242 

650 


The equipment of these was ; 

European superior officers ... 

Circle officers - , - 

Native officers _ - . _ 

Grain keepers and other subordinates ... 

Private persons, European or Native, employed on relief 

European Surgeons .... 

Native Assistant Surgeons and Doctors - - . - 

Special Chief E^ineer .... 

Superintending Engineers 

Executive, and Assistant Engineers 

Overseers and subordinates .... 

Grand Total 


102 

158 

1,279 

3,395 

2,026 

5 

136 

1 

4 

56 

113 

7,275 


The actual cost of this establishment is shown in the final accounts to have been 
Rs. 25,00,000. 

30. Results achieved by the special establishment . — The history of famines can show 
no parallel to the elaborte organisation summed up in these figures, carried out as it was 
with all India to draw upon for men, with no restriction as to money, and on the system 
laid down by the greatest Administrator of the time. That this relief establishment 
was admirably efiElcient in paying wages, in advancing loans, in distributing and sdling 
grain, in saving life, and preventing hunger, is abundantly proved by the results. 
Whether it was as discriminating as it was efficient, the official reports are altogether 
silent. Evidences are not wanting, as will be related further on, that in some cases the 
demands made, even on this great establishment, were heavier than they could meet : 
but on the whole there is little to show to what extent, or whether to any extent at all, it 
realised the magnificent ideal of Sir G. Campbell, that it should be able to learn every- 
thing about everybody, and that relief should be given to each applicant on the personal 
knowledge which the relieving officer possesses of his wants. Considering, however 
the difficulty of achieving any such result under the most favourable opportunities, the 
little leisure which any of these officers had to become acquainted with the hidden 
resources of the people, the little experience of Administration or knowledge of the 
language possessed by most of them, the enormous number which they had to deal with, 
and the pressure that was imposed on them to be liberal rather than economical with 
the resources of Government, it seems highly improbable, in default of the most 
positive evidence, that such an aim can have been to any great extent attained. And 
on the whole it cannot be said that the experience of this famine proves that it is 
possible for an establishment, however numerous and able, to administer relief to a gi-eat 
body of people without the application of self-acting tests, or in pure reliance on their 
personal knowledge of the circumstances of the applicants. 

Pbohibition of Exportation. 

31. Rirst suggestion of prohibition . — The arguments used for and against this important 
step deserve to be summarised Avith some degree of fullness. In his first letter (October 
22nd) reporting the probable advent of a scarcity. Sir G. Campbell® begged “ to suggest 
“ that the export of rice to foreign countries from Indian dominions might be stopped.” 
If there was a general failure in Bengal, all that India and Burma could supply would go 
but a little way to fill up the vacuum. On this the Government of India wrote — 

“ We have not thought it desirable to issue this order ; and it appears to us to be probable^ that the 
wiser course will be obtain any supplies of rice wluch may be necessary by purchase, directly or 
indirectly, rather than to take a step which must necessarily derange trade, give occasion to claims to 
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compensation which it would be difficult to adju<(t and which might not add materially to the stock of 
rice available to meet the apprehended scarcity.” 

On the 1st December^ the Secretary of State approved the Viceroy’s decision in the 
matter. 

On the 7th of November" the Viceroy wrote to the Secretary of State that he 
believed the deficiency in Bengal and Behar could be met without importation from 
abroad or from Burma, that the rise in prices which has occured and must increase would 
of itself attract rice from Burma to Calcutta, and that to prohibit exports would have 
the effect of artificially reducing prices at the beginning of a season of scarcity, and would 
shake the confidence of the mercantile classes. 

32. Further arguments for prohibition. — On the same date,® the Lieutenant-Governor 
wrote that he accepted the decision of the Viceroy not to prohibit export from Burma. 

(f **m But he desires to submit that even if it he decided not to interfere with the great export of 
700,000 tons of rice which goes yearly from British Bnrma, still the Government of India might very 
reasonably and fairly consider the expediency of interposing (by legislation, if necessary) to prevent 
exportation of food from Bengal. 

“ The port of Calcutta has in ordinary years sent away about 350,000 to 400,Q00 tons of food-grains 
per annum ; in the current year it may be expected that eventually common rice in Calcutta will be 
too dear for export, though at this moment export is going on, as much as 94,000 maunds having been 
exported since the first of the present month. But from the ports of Chittagong and Morellgunge, 
whence were exported from 50,000 to 70,000 tons of rice during the last year, and from whence 
common rice only is exported, large consignments of rice will continue to he exported to the Mauritius, 
Galle and other rice -consuming British, French and Dutch colonies. The rise of a rupee or so per 
maund in price will not prevent these colonies from getting their supplies of Bengal rice just as here- 
tofore, and the rice exported from Chittagong comes into the market far earlier than Burma rice ; in 
fact, new rice is already coming into Chittagong. The East Bengal rice, moreover, being * ballam’ rice 
is of a kind which is much more'acceptable to the people of the distressed districts than Burma rice can be. 
If this rice cannot be exported, it will find its way to the distressed districts. The West India and 
other colonies will still have many sources to indent upon ; and so their populations (Indian and others) 
cannot suffer so long, at any rate, as Burma export continues.” 

To this the Viceroy still replied^ in the negative. “ The natural effect of a rise in 
“ price must be to check, and mtimately to stop, export altogether,” and in fact the amount 
exported in October was not half the exports of the corresponding months of last year. 

33. Sir G. CampbelVs view of the ejects of non-prohibition. — On the 23rtl December® 
the Lieutenant-Governor wrote again to explain the condition of trade which was then 
going on. The Government of India had taken exception to the remark that “ the 
Commissioner of Bhagalpur was told that if exportation w'as going on in his Division, li 
might fairly purchase in the local markets so much as would practically put a stop to 
the export of grain.” Sir G. Campbell explained that as the Commissioner had to lay in 
a stock of food for his relief-works, and there was a considerable export of grain going 
on, it seemed “ unnatural that while private traders were exporting grain, we should be 
*' importing it to the same localities.” And he quoted a story told by the Magistrate of 
Bhagalpur that cartmen were especially willing to carry Government grain to the north of 
the district, because the 3 ’ expected to get return loads of grain to bring back from 
thence. It seemed obviously better therefore that the Commissioner should buj’’ his 
grain locally, till prices should rise so as to make it unprofitable export. But this 
was what was going on over all India. The very ships that brought Burma rice to 
Calcutta, brought it the more readily because they were sure of getting freights of 
Bengal rice to carry away. " To follow the law of free trade and supply has consider- 
" able advantages ; to interfere with free trade by stopping export, securing the maximum 
“ supply which the country affords, and then importing as much more as is required, 
“ has also advantages, more considerable than the former course : but to follow a middle 
“ course, neither trusting to the law of supply and demand nor stopping the export of food, 
“ may lead to this, that one set offerees militate against and neutralise the other, and we 
" gain nothing whatever, but rather may lose on the whole.” He then refers to the 
lowness of prices and says — 

® “ The apprehension which has lately been' growing in Sir George Campbell’s mind is that in truth 
the imports and arrangements to import on the part of Government may by keeping down prices have 
been a main cause of the export He has begun to fear that it may* he possible that Government 
imports without the prohibition of exports may do more harm than good. Tbe imports facilitate and 
increase exportation by cheapening nee in the Bengal markets.” 

Government might no doubt raise prices at once by going into the market and buying 
grain; but this would cause violent perturbation and distress to the people by 
raising prices in a degree altogether disproportioned to the extent of the purchases, while 

> B. B. I, p. 121. s Ib. I, p. 9. * lb. 1, 30. 
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it would have hardly any effect on the export trade. Merchants have their orders for 
distant countries; in many of these countries rice is a luxury rather than a necessity; 
and freight and other charges remaining the same, the prime cost of the articles less 
affects the whole price than in the case of consumers in this country. The exports 
would not be stopped by mere enhancement of price without reaching prices which 
must cause severe famine in the country. 

The Governor General in reply^ deemed it “ sufficient to state that the Government 
“ of India have no intention of altering the policy which has been already laid down, and 
" which has received the approval of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

34. Amount of exportation from Bengal — On the Bth January* the Lieutenant- 
Governor calculated that the exports of the year from Bengal would be from 160,000 
to 200,000 tons, and that provision must be made for restoring that quantity by 
importation. 

35. Lord NortKbrooh's argument against prohibition. — On the 30th January® the 

Viceroy vTote a Minute, setting out in full his views on the subject, and the arguments 
which influenced him in the decision he had come to. As to prohibition of exports from 
all Indian ports, he did not think it necessary to discuss the proposal at length-: • Burma 
exports 700,000 tons annually, and to have stopped this would have been to inflict a 
fatal blow on its trade : Madras exports 100,000 tons of rice annually to Ceylon, which 
is consumed by Indian coolies, and Ceylon cannot be looked on as a foreign country.. The 
question is therefore narrowed to Bengal, which in 1872-73 exported 526,000 tons; of 
this about 80,000 tons is “ table rice ” — a luxury ; of the balance, or 446,000 tons of 
"common rice,” 189,000 were sent to British Indian ports including Ceylon, 160,000 
tons to the West Indies, Mauritius and other places, mostly for the use of Indian coolie 
emigrants: and the remaining 97,000 tons principal!)- to England and the Persian Gulf. 
It Avould have been unjust to stop the supply of the usual food of Bengal coolies in the 
Colonies; and the whole quantity exported is small when compared with the 
consumption of 60 millions — some 30,000 tons a da 3 % The prohibition would have excited 
confidence unduly and lowered prices, consumption would have been stimulated instead 
of being reduced, which is the natural effect of a rise of prices and the greatest safegaurd 
against famine. • ^ 

Even if this were not so, any advantage derived for the time would have been dearly 
purchased by the probable consequences for the future. An export trade in food-grains 
is a great advantage to a country like Bengal, since it ensures the production, in ordinary 
years, of more food than is required for the consumption of the people. The natural 
rise of prices in times of scarcity diverts a portion of the ordinary export for home 
consumption, and thus a reserve easily and I’eadily available is habitually maintained. 


Thus the exports were — 

Tods. 

in 1864-65 - • . - - . - - 695,841 

in 1865-66 (a year of scarcity) - _ . _ - 836,211 

in 1866-67 „ „ 222,659 

So, too, in tlie three months October to December 1872 the exports 
were 11.8,277 

while in the three months October to December 1873 the exports 

were - 64,425 


“ It follows that any measure that would diminish the export trade in common rice from Bengal 
would weaken the power of the .country to meet any future period of scarcity. Trade is readily diverted 
from one channel to another. The interference of Government with its free course may easily destroy it. 
If we refuse to supply our ordinary customers at any price, we oblige them to have recourse to other 
markets, and it is impossible to assume that when we want them again they will return to us. 

“ Bearing in mind, therefore, the permanent harm that might be done by an interference with the 
export trade in food-grains, and being satisfied that the Government could without difficulty briiig in a 
larger quantity of rice than is exported even in ordinary years, I had no hesitation in preferring the 
the latter .course, and I see no reason to doubt the correctness of the conclusion at which' 1 then 
arrived.” 

36. Concurrence of the Home Oovernment. — On the 23rd January^ the Secretary of 
State wrote again, referring to this subject, that “ Her Majesty’s Government desire to 
" intimate their entire concurrence with you that the objections to this measure far 

" outweigh an)’’ recommendation in its favour Nothing could justify such 

“ a measure, except certainty, or reasonable probability, that exports of food will 
" so exhaust the resources of India as to render them incapable of affording the 
. " supplies which may be required for the affected districts and no such • result was 
even probable. 


>B. B. I, 115. 
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.‘ir. Exports from Ecngal . — Tlic returns’ of exports from Ikngiil for the six months 
October — March, give the following figures : — 


— 

Table Rice. 

Common Rice. 

(Vloher 1.ST2 to Jfnrch l.*^",'; 

. 

* 

• 

• 

Tons. 

.16,20.0 

Tons. 

239,337 

.. li^ra .. 1ST4 - 

- 


- 

- 

26,271 

129,996 


Estimati: ok Grain to re I.mkouted. 

:1S. Earliest K^itinwtes . — The first estimate of the quantity of grain to he imported is 
contained in a letter from the llengal Government, dated 11th November,- in Avhich the 
Lieutenant-Governor says that he would like to he able to store, by the end of i\Iareh, 
50,000 tons. In the Special Narrative for November 2Sth it was stated® that the 
Licutcnant-Govenior had arranged for the purchase of 600,000 maunds (22,040 tons) in 
llcng.al, Orissa, and North-Western Provinces, of which three-fourths were to reach the 
distressed districts by the end of December.' The Government of India then invited 
him to franie an estimate of the probable quantity of grain required. This was done on 
•the 2nd December.® The population of the distressed districts was put at 25 millions, 
one-twentieth of which would consume 18,75,000 maunds (at two-thirds of a seer a da}') 
in three months, or nearly 70,000 tons : of this the Lieutenant-Governor lind ordered 
about .‘15,000 tons, and he looked to the Government of India to provide the remainder. 
If this quantity was imported, the Government would be able to jwevent .cevere distress 
up to the end of April ; and long before that (say by the end of January) it would be 
known how the spring crops were turning out and what the requirements of Government 
would be. To this the Government of India replied'’’ that the estimate of two-tiurds 
of a seer per head per diem seemed too high, probably half a seer was enough, and this 
would reduce the requirements to 5(i,0(U), instead of 7^1,000 tons ; but still that they did 
not projjose to lower the estimate of 70,000 tons, as a margin is desirable ; that Bengal 
had ordered 28,5tl0, not 55,0d0 tons ; tliat the Government of India had ordered more than 
the ;i5,0(l0 tons’ asked for, but were not sure if it would arrive by the end of January; 
in any c.nsc the quantity asked for would come well within the period of three months 

beginning with 1st of Februar}’, 
and the rest would arrive in April and 
May. The Lieutenant - Governor 
replied that he was anxious to get the 
70,000 tons sent up eountry, and 
plaeed ready for delivery before the 
end of .Tanuary, so as to be prepared 
for the worst ; for if the spring crops 
failed the area of distress would be 
extended to Central and "Western 
Bengal, and it would be impossible 
then -to eonvey more than 200,000 
tons into Bcharand Northern Bengal 
by any Government agency before 
the rains began. He therefore urged 
that the despatch of the 35,000 tons 
from Burma should be expedited as 
much ns possible, so as to arrive 
before January 31st. This the Go- 
vernment of India promised to do. 
'J'he Lieutenant-Governor then pro- 
vided for the distribution of this 
grain : 9 lakhs of maunds to the 
Patna Division ; 3 to Bhagalpar ; 
3 to Rajshahai ; and the balance 
(3^- lakhs) to be kept as a reserve. 

> B. B. I, 362. s I&. I, 40. » 16. IH, 15. 

* 16. 1, 63. » J6. 1, S7. « 16. 1, S9. - 

* They lintl -ordcreil S0,0(K) tons nt the time (see letter to Seeretary of State, paragraph' 12, page 86), but 
apparently thought it better uot to let Bengal kuou* the cacact quantity. 
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1 

Di'tributinii of ' 
Dcccmtwr fitli, 
I’aRC* S3— t. 

I 

DtMribmioii of 
•InmiSTT IStb, 
papi" lOfi. 



Mds. 1 

Mds. 

I’atna . . - 

. 

1,00,000 

50,000 

Gva 

• 1 

1,00,000 

1,50.000 

Slinlinbnil 


1,00,000 

.W.OOO 

Tirhnt 

. 

2,00,000 

2.75,000 

.‘-.aran . - - 

- 

1,00,000 

1.25,000 

Chninpamn 

- 

l,00,tXK) 

1,50.000 

.‘-oane Canal 

- ' 

1,00,000 

1,00,0(X) 

Ganilak Einbanknieiit 

- 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

Moiighvr - 

- ! 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

Bluignipiir 

- 1 

1,00,000 

2,00,000 

Purneah - 

- , 

1,00,000 

2,00,000 

Dinnjpnr 

- 1 

1 1,25,000 

1,95,000 

Itnngjtnr - 

- j 

i 50,000 

70,000 

Bogra - 

. I 

1 25,000 

20,000 

Baislinhai - 


— 

20,000 

Alahla - 

. 

i 1 

20,000 

N'orthern Bengal llailway 

- 

! i,oo,tx)o 

1,00,000 

Total - 

• 

15,00,000 

19,25,000 

Reserve 

- 

3,75,000 


Total - 

- 

18,75,000 
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39. Increased Purchases in Bengal. — On the 3rd of January,^ the Bengal Govern- 
ment reported that through divers causes, such as misconception of orders and a desire 
to preserve a safe margin lest some orders should fail to be executed, thev had 
directed the purchase of 13,62,000 maunds (or 60,000 tons) instead of the 38,000 tons 
formerly arranged for. From this time the purchase of grain for famine requirements 
was entirely taken over, by the Government of India, tlie care of providing 
transport and forwarding the grain to the distressed tracts being left to the local 
Government. 

40. Estimates considered too low by Secretary of State. — About this time was received 
an important despatch from the Secretary of State,® dated December 1st, in which the 
following passages occurred : — 

“Repeated experience has sufiSoiently proved that, when scarcity and the danger of famine arises in 
India,' the ordinary operations of commerce and the ordinary processes of supply and demand cannot 
he relied on for any adequate supply of food to the affected districts, and that, without the active 
intervention of Government, the worse consequences are liable to ensue. 

* . » * . • « « 

“Scarcity in India is apt to outrun in its amount and in its effects all previous estimates 
of the danger, and if ^ your Government is determined to secure in time an amount of food fully 
equal to the largest deficiency which can he calculated upon, it will be able to draw upon an adequate 
supply.” 

This despatch was necessarily understood as suggesting a still ampler provision against 
any mishap, and it could not but diminish the inclination of the Government of India 
to study economy in its measures. 

41. Revised Estimate by Sir G. Campbell. — On the 5th January,® Sir G. Campbell 
sent up a revised estimate of the wants of the country. He considered that on "the 
whole the country had enough food in it to support the population, but that the exports 
from Bengal across sea (which he calculated at 160,000 tons) would have to be 
replaced, and some further amount supplied to Benar. He thought it necessary to 
provide for a continual flow of food towards the distant and most affected tracts — and 
for a reserve of food for the districts nearer the seaboard and in more accessible regions, 
which might be drained by such a supply, as well as by the exports across sea. 
Including the quantities already imported, he designated 360,000 tons as the amount 
likely to be required : — 

Tons. 

For the more remote distressed districts where famine has been worst - 125,000 
To replace supplies sent from Bengal to the same places - - 76,000 

To replace grain exported over sea - - . - 150,000 

Total - - - 350,000 


The Government of India replied* (January 6th) that provision had already been 
made for 75,000 tons beyond the 70,000 tons previously mentioned, and that this would 
arrive before the end of April. 

» « 

42. Amounts purchased up to end of January . — On the 30th January,® in a 
despatch to the Secretary of State, the Government of India reported what they had 
done up to that time. Beginning with the explanation that whereas their first intention 
had been to provide, grain only for labourers on relief-work, leaving to the Relief 
Committee the purchases required for gratuitous distribution, they had afterwards 
decided (as it was not considered desirable to constitute the Central Relief Committee 
so soon) to provide supplies of food for all relief operations, the Government went on to 
state that up to that time Bengal had bought 50,341 tons, and they themselves 291,500, 
of which 47,000 had arrived; and this was exclusive of considerable quantities 
purchased by the courts of wards and by planters, zemindars, &c., with the help of 
advances received from Goverament. This provision, they say, was based on the 
calculation that the affected population was twenty-five millions ; that the largest number 
ever known to come on relief of all kinds whatsoever had been 10 per cent, or 
two and a half millions, and that the food of that number at 1 lb. per day for 
seven months, amounted to 240,000 ton.s. They had further provided a reserve of 
100,000 tons. 


iB.B.1, 116. 
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43. Sir H. Tempie raises the Estimates. — On the 31 st January,^ Sir R. Temple wrote, 
concerning Tirhut, the first of a long series of minutes in which he dealt successively 
with the probable wants of each of the distressed districts. The Tirhut District 
contained a population of four millions of peop'e and had received, on. Sir G. Campbell’s 
distribution of January 13th, an allotment of 275,000 maunds. The estimate now made 
of its requirements was four millions of maunds. The local ofiBcers calculated that they 
might have a million of people.on their hands, receiving relief in some shape or other; 
the worst months would be May and June, but the m.onths of April, July, August, and 
September would be almost as bad ; to feed a million of persons for six months would 
require three and a half million of maunds ; altogether it would be safer to provide four 
mi lions ; and to ensure getting tliis quantity it was necessary to make contracts for the 
transport of five millions. Sir G. Campbell demnrred to this estimate as excessive: it 
assumed that 25 per cent, of the population of the whole district, and 50 per cent, of 
tdiat of the part most distressed, would be on relief — a proportion never known before ; 
it made no allowance for reserved stocks or for the quantity, small as it was, produced in 
the harvest ; it took no account of private trade which was however fairly active ; and it 
reckoned on giving 4 maunds of food (or 1-J lbs. a day for seven months) to each person 
on relief, whereas he himself considered that to allow 1 lb. per day or 1^ maunds per 
liead for four bad months was sufficient.® Finally, Sir G. Campbell held that if tAvo 
million maunds were sent to Tirhut, it would be ample, and probably this (or 
1,00,000 maunds a week) would be as much as the district resources could accomplish. 
The Governor General replied® that he was much disappointed to find that the district 
officers had “ so long neglected fully to appreciate the requirements of those parts of the 
country,” that Sir R. Temple had — 

“ exercised a wise discretion in recommending that four millions of maunds of grain shall be provided 
for the district of Tirhut, .and that arrangements should be made for the transport into the interior of 
a larger quantity, in order that the probability that part of the transport arrangement will break down 
may be guarded against beforehand.” 

Sir George Campbell made no further expostulation against Sir R. Temple’s 
estimates. 

44. The Viceroy approves increased Estimates. — On the 13th February,* the Govern- 
ment of India reported to the Secretary of State, with an expression of their full 
approval. Sir R. Temple’s estimate of the needs of Champdran — one million maunds to 

, feed an average of 2 1 7,000 persons® for eight months at f seer a day, and 6,50,000 maunds 
for Saran, of which 1,50,000 Avould be provided by the Hatwa Raja for his own estate. 
This, added to the amount already estimated for Tirhut, brings out a total of about 

180.000 tons required for North Behar : the Government had already made arrangements 
for this quantity, and had no doubt they would be able to lay it down before the 
15th June. 

45. The estimate for Purneah. — It is unnecessary to particularise all of these 
estimates necessarily made by Sir R. Temple in extreme haste and based on the best 
information he could obtain, though he himself fully admitted the imperfectness of that 
information. One more instance Avill suffice — that of Purneah. In this district he 
estimated that half the population were not likely to be distressed at all, and that less 
than half of the remainder would be severely distressed, and he recorded® that “ the 
“ distressed tracts are receiving much benefit from private trade, are easily accessible by 
“ means of a trunk road and a navigable river (Mahanadi) and are close to tracts blessed 
“with good harvests.” The Collector estimated that 130,000 persons would need relief^ 

85.000 of them being in the distressed tracts, and this estimate was “ carefully made 
“ with percentages separately taken out on each caste or class as given in the Census 
“ Statement.” The Commissioner raised the estimate to 150,000. Sir R. Temple, 
following the Behar precedents, calculated that the number on relief would be 240,000, 


»B. B. I., 224. 

s Mr. TArntoj i lfft (Additional Commissionei- for Behar in 1874) states that from 1 to 1;J lbs. is the ordinary 
food of an aUc-bodied person, but that he found from actual sales in the famine that 10 oz. per head per diem 
was enough, and in future estimates he should reckon 10 seers per month, or 14 maunds for ssx months, a 
sufficient supply. (Reply to Famine Commission.) Mr. Kirkwood writes to the same effect, that l.J lbs. was 
an excessive allowance. And Jfclr. Magvath states that in Madhobaui the actual ration given in poor-liouscs 
was 1 lb. of rice to an adult, and half to a child. 

»B.B. I., 230. I.,241. 

4 On the assumption that from o to 10 per cent, of the population of different parts of the district would 

come on relief. _ „ „ 
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and thaL over 23,000 tons must be imported to feed them. What was the result ? The 
largest number in receipt of direct relief at any one time was^ — 

On relief-works in May . _ - 81,029 

On charitable relief in July - - - 36,180 

67,209 

The average number relieved daily for seven months was — 

On relief-works - - . . 18,230 

Charitable relief . - - . - - 14,643 

32,873 

Besides this, Rs. 1,13,125 was advanced in cash ; 4,587 tons of grain were lent and 
10,762 sold (a part of which; however, was sold after relief operations were over). 
Assuming that every 23 seers sold or lent, and every sum of Rs. 1-14 lent, supported 
one person for a month, the number relieved in this way for seven months was 1*15,367, 
making a total of 148,240 in receipt of relief of all kinds ; a number a little above the 
Collector’s estimate and far below Sir R. Temple’s. When it is considered that many 
received relief in different forms and are counted twice over in this calculation, and that 
much of the i-elief that was given proceeded directly from the largeness of the means of 
relief provided (the grain having to be disposed of somehow), the logical conclusion 
seems to be that the Collector’s estimate of the real wants of his district was as much 
above the mark as it was held to be below it. 

46. Amount required by increased estimates. — On the 27 th February® the Local 
Government represented that the folloAving allotments, made in accordance with Sir R. 
Temple’s minute.s and requirements, had almost swallowed up the 340,000 tons provided, 
and that it was necessary to arrange for a reserve — 

Tons. 


Tirhut _ - - - 

- 148,000 

Champaran - - - 

-' 37,000 

Saran - - - - 

- 18,500 

South Behar and Soane Canal 

- 18,500 

Bhagalpur _ - - 

- 25,90C 

Monghyr .... 

Purneah - - - - 

- 11,000 
- 18,500 

Rajshahai Division ... 

- 55,500 

Total 

- 332,900 


In some of these districts the requirements might be fixed still higher before Sir -R. 
Temple finished his tour ; and besides these there was cause for anxiety about the 
drain on Eastern and Central Bengal, in which parts prices were rising. The Viceroy 
replied® that he had made the necessary aiTangements, and from a despatch of March 20th 
it appears that altogether 465,000 tons had been arranged for, of which 385,500 tons 
were to come from bej'ond sea, and 160,000 tons had already arrived. This increase in 
the quantity purchased, it is explained, was mainly due to Sir R. Temple’s calculation 
that l^lbs. and not lib. should be taken as the average daily consumption. Of the 
whole sum provided (which is put elsewhere'* as 453,000 tons, independent of purchases 
by Rajas, Zemindars, &c., with funds advanced by Government) 280,000 tons had been 
ordered from Burma. 

• 47. Lord Salisbury finds the increased estimates too low . — On the 19th March® a 
despatch was written by the Secretary of State urging a large provision of grain. He 
referred to a telegram of March 4th, which ran — 

* * * *“ The area of probable severe distress now well ascertained comprises parts 
of districts of Tirhut, Sarun, Cliumparun, Bbagulpore, Purneah, Dinagepore. Expect at the worst 
period to hare something under three million persons on the hands of Government in these districts 
for three months, from end of May to end of August, a smaller number during April, May, and 
September, and still fewer in March, October, and November. There will be distress in nine other 
districts, but it will not be general. Orders of Government rice amount to 420,000 tons, of which 
350,000 from beyond sea.’ 

“Para. 5. The best authorities appear to agree with .Sir Richard Temple in fixing the average 
ration necessary for the support of persons under relief at three-quarters of a seer of rice a day. 
According to the estimate contained in your telegram you -would therefore require for the three months 
of severest pressure a total quantity of 185,000 tons. If three-quarters of this pressure be assumed for 
the three months which you place next in severity, and half this pressure for the three months of 
lightest scarcity, the total amount of rice required, supposing that you have provided no other gram. 


* Ib. I., 315. 
^Ib. I., 355. 
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will be 413,000 tons. Sir Richard Temple, in his minute, of the 31st January, upon the distress in 
Tirbut (see page 224), states that in most parts of Mudhobiinnee, and in some parts of Durbhanga, the 
distress will not disappear at the earliest till December; and in these two districts alone he calculates 
that it will fall to the Government to support more than 800,000 persons. It will not bo safe, therefore, 
to assume for the closing months of the distress less than half the pressure of the famine at its height. 

“ 6. If these conclusions aro a just inference from tho figures with which you have furnished me, 
it results that you have a supply of 420,000 tons of rice to meet a demand which you, estimate at 
413,000 tons. But this is tho demand of tho six most afflicted districts only. You observe that there 
will bo partial distress in nine other districts. Sir Richard Temple apprehends (5th February) that 
half a million distressed pex-sons from Nepal may come to the relief-works and the rice stores of your 
Government. Moreover 720 tons a week are destined (14fh February) for Gya, Arrah, and the Soane 
Canal; 25,000 tons have been allotted (12th February) to the districts Rajshahye other than 
Dinagepore, and the Lieutenant-Governor is anxious to rotain 20,000 tons resei-ve to meet tho probable 
want of Eastern Bengal. I observe also that Government grain is being stored in Chota Nagporo and 
that relief-works have been commenced in Burdwan, and that severe distress is reported to exist 
among the Sonthals. It is obvious, moreover, that, as prices advance, the distribution of Government 
grain cannot be confined to those who are ‘ on our hands,’ that is to say, who are in the receipt of the 
wages or the alms of Government. There will bo numbers who have money, or can procure enough to 
enable them to work on their own land, if only they can turn that money into grain at a reasonable 
rate, and against these the Government cannot safely closeits stores.- * # • * 

“ 7. Even, therefore, if no disturbing cause should derange your calculations, and if I may assume, 
from your silence as to provision of any other grain, that you do not in them rely upon any such 
provision, it seems probable that 420,"000 tons will fall considerably short of the quantity required. 
But with the starvation of multitudes as the possible penalty of a mistake, I am convinced that you 
will not trust to any exact calculation. There are numerous contingencies which may diminish your 
supply, or may increase the demand upon you. A liberal allowance must be made for the possible 
failure of the arrivals on which you count, for the shrinkage of transport, for the chance of accident, 
for the loss that may result by the damage of rice by rain, for the mistakes of those who act under you. 
On the other hand, it may possibly bo that the calculation on which you aro relying will fall short of 
the truth. The area or the duration of the distress with which it is your duty to deal may be larger 
than you anticipate. Past experience will not lead you to place unbounded trust on the estimates that 
are supplied to you. 

“ These inadequate appreciations led you in November last confidently to name 2,500,000 as the 
number to be relieved. In March you I’aised that estimate under the guidance of fuller information to 
3,000,000. It is impossible to assume with certainty that the tendency to an inadequate appreciation 
of the danger, which you have already noted in some of your local officers, has altogether ceased 
to operate. 

“ 8, These considerations lead me to apprehend that your supplies, as hitherto reported to me, are 
not sufficient to protect you against the possibility of a serious deficiency. They may be adequate if 
the most favourable anticipations should bo justified by the event, but if any unforeseen aggravation of 
your difficulties were to occur, your Government might be involved in embarrassment of the greatest 
character. » * • * i Jj^ve no wish to limit your discretion as to the mode of providing 

the requisite supplies, but I request you to take early measures for securing not only the quantity 
indicated by your present calculations, but also a very ample margin to meet contingencies, the exact 
nature of which it is impossible to foresee, but which in an emergency of this magnitude are in some 
form or other likely to occur.” 

48. Oovernment of India refuses to raise its estimates . — The Government of India 
replied^ on the 24th April, stating what had been decided on up to date. Sir R. Temple 
in his minute of 28th March liad given a summary of his estimates of the area and 
requh'ements of the distressed tract — 



Distuessed Akea. 

Fopulatiou likely i 
to come oil relief 
at worst time. 

I’crccntagc 
to distressed 
FopuIatioD. 

Percentage 
to Total 
Population. 

Grain allotted. 


Square Miles. 

Fopulntiou. 

Patna - - - 

' 16,666 

8,124,164 

1,794,000 

22-08 

13-67 

Total. 

241,000 

Bbngnlpur 

7,623 

2,957,607 

746,650 

25-24 

11-29 

70,000 

Bnjslialiui 

8,098 

3,491,936 

802,863 

20-87 

8-2 

77,OCO 

Total 

32,387 

14,573,707 

3,343,513 

— 

— - 

388,000 


Besides this, about 9,500 tons more had been allotted to Hazaribagh, making a total of 
397,600 tons allotted, of which 50,000 were intended for a reserve. The Government 


* B. B. L, 358. 
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had, however, purchased or ordered -190,000^ tons, making a reserve of 1-12,500 

tOfJ-i. 

'riiev went on to explain that the number of persons expected to be on the hands of 
Goveriiineiit included the classes of whom the Secretary of State had spoken, whose 
needs would be satisfied with permission to buy the Government grain ; that though 
their estimate of the number to be relieved, at the worst time, hail risen from two anifa 
half to three and a half millions, they expected that the numbers would be very nmeh 
smaller during a considerable part of tlie seven months period ; and that in fact in April, 
the second month of the seven, the number on relief was 1,200,000, or about half the 
estimate, and the issues of grain from Government stores had been as yet inconsiderable. 
On the whole, therefore, the Government of India declined to increase its purchases. 

•19. Account of Burma purchases. — On the 9th July,- the Chief Commissioner of 
Burma (.Sir A. Eden) having completed the duty entrusted to him of purchasing grain 
for Bengal, reported on the whole history of the transaction. The exports from Burma 
in previous years had been — 

Ton«. 

1870 - - - - 301,555 

1871 177 , 98-1 

187 *-* 000,135 

1873 - - - - 001,325 

The crop of IS73, tocoine to market in 187-1, was iui unusually fine one, and was 
estimated at 750,900 tons for cxj)ort ; of this, about 100,000 tons is usually taken for 
China and the eastern parts, and tonnage had been taken up to carry -100,000 tuns to 
those countries and to Europe. This left 3.50,000 tons available fur purchase by 
Government. Altogether 289,531 tons were purchased and shipped. 'rhi.s was done 
through the agency of two local firms whose business it was to purchase the rice on 
Government account at market rates (subject to constant communication with the Chief 
Commissioner), to prepare it for export by husking and cleaning, to pack it in gunny 
bags and place it on board ship at the port of despatch : for this they received a 
commis.Mon of ,3 per cent, on their outlay. In January and Eebruary the .'.hipments 
averaged 1,000 tons a day, in March they reached 3,000, in April and May they 
averaged 2,000. On one occasion a steamer of 1,700 tons loaded in 26 hours. 'I’lie 
average cost of all the rice from first to last, when placed on board ship, i.e., “free on 
board," was lls. 2-10-1 1 per maiuul ; it was cheapest between the loth January 'iuid 
tlie 6th .Marcli, at which time the heaviest purchases were made. Tlie freight from 
Banguoii to Calcutta varied from Bs. 10 to lls. 1-1 per ton. 

50. Further Demands from Bardiruii in September. — On the 19th September,^ 
.Sir ll. Temple reviewed the condition of things in Ilughli and Bard wan, in which 
Districts the holding off of the rains Imd brought up the numbers largely. There uere 
then 75,000 people ou relief in Bardwan and -15,000 people in Ilughh, almost all on 
charitable relief, and it was admitted that they were in good case, that the pressure had 
) been very slight, and that many people had learnt the arts of imposture. .'Vccordingly, 
it wa> intended to administer relief with greater strictness, and it was hoped that the 
numbers would fall by one-third in October, by a half in November, and by three- 
fourtln in December. It was calculated that about -1,000 tons would be required to 



feed the numbers thus estimated, and though admitting that the habit of importation 
existed, and that the advantages of trade amd communieation were first<rate, Sir 
Temple proposed to draw this grain from the Government reserve in Calcutta, instead 
of buying it toeadl}'. 'I'he Government of India, however, refused this application, and 
directed that purchases should be made in the local markets. “ His Excellency in 
“ C'onncil considers it of minor importance that some surplus stock should be left upon 
“ the bands of Government; it was alwaiys contemplated that this would be the case.”^ 


.jI. o/’ Surplus Grain. — Gn the 15th •September,- stock was taken of the 

Government grain (n store, and it wais found to aimount to 9^,000 tons.^ Of this, it 
Wats estimated that aabout 125,001) tons would be used before the relief operations ceased; 
some ‘J8,00t) tons were scattered about the distressed districts in hundreds of petty 
granaries, this was to be sold locally to the best aulvaantaigc; the remainder, 39,000 tons, 
was collected in consialerable (piantities in large depdts, and this the District oliiccrs 
weie directed to sell, from time to time, between October and aVJarch. It was hoped 
that this grain woidd realise Its. 1 .}■ to 1 J per maund.' These stocks were independent 
of the (Jovernment reserve of grain in Calcutta, which adso was advertised’ for sale ou 
dilVerent daiys during November, December, January, and which amouaited in all to a 
little over ‘iO,t)0l) tons (595,000 maumds exaictly). 


52. i>uiiim{n^:'-up of thr Storij. — In his finad minute,'’ Sir 11. Temple computes that 
adtogether -Kiu,!)!)!) tons of Government graiin were imported into the famine tract 
(exclusive of the aeserve in C'alcutlai), of which about 105,000 would be unexpended alt 
the end of October. The toiad expenditure* up to the first week of October had been 
31.'t,ooo and possibly 15,000 tons anore might be required. 'I'lic surplus wars about 
85,000,’* or inchidiaig the Cadcuttai reserve 105,000 tons; this amoimts to about 20 per 
cent, oai the totad provision of Government grain. Tliis sairplus was estimated to bring 
in Us. 37,00,t)t)0, or Us. 35-1 ai ton, adaout a quarter of what the grain cost the 
Government. 

“ If .nil tlae carcnaiiastaaaci-a are caitsiaK-n-d, if .nil tlio nm-ssllies to be inot are borne in mind, the 
surplns will laot a]i|M<ar excf.'sire. At two very critieal periods the (ioverninent were not withont 
^'loiaiids for fearing that the tot.nl provision of ^raiai ini;;ht not stailice. Tow.irds the end of May there 
was hardly a res|M,nsllile olliccr in the verj- distre.-‘sed Distriets who considered that the provision of grain 
for his di.-tricl or suh-divisioai was too large ; and there were many who thought their provision would 
not sullice. During the l.n-t days of Augva-t agaiin, and iho first daiys of September, there was a very 
geiierail belief that the .>upplies*of graiin then in store wouhl be inadeiiuaite, and that fresh Government 
importations would have to be begun. 

'* In previous Indiatn f.nnines, the months of Heptembur, October, and Noveinlier, have been marked 
by very hijih prices and by some misery ami even niortalitv. Experience, therefore, warned us to 
guard against micIi contingencies. The nmeiiial breaidth, and the geneiailly abundant produce of tlio 
early autumn crops of 1.S7 i, constituted, ais above observed, the maiin caiuse of the cessation of the 
demand for Ouvernmenl graiin aibuut the end of .''optember or the beginning of October. Another 
caiuse, ais ailreaidy .-cen, was the relief given so constantly throughout the summer months helped 
to enable the people to support tlieiiiselves six weeks earlier than was expecteil in February 
lb71.” 


53. Cost of Iho Grain . — 'rite ptirclmse" of this grain (-180,000 tons) is staled to have 
cost -MO laklts of rupcc-s or Us. 9l |{ jjcr ton, or 12:}- seers per rupee, or Us. 3-5-11 per 
maund. The Uurmc.se rice, 290, OOU tons, cost only Us. 2-10-11 per maund at the' 
port of export, or 213 laklis in all ; so that the remaining 190,000 tons must have 
cost 227 lakhs of rupees, or Us. 120 per ton, or 9A seers per rupee. Possibly, hotvever, 
the freight to Calcutta of the Uurmese rice, which w as more than 30 lakhs of rupees, is- 
herc included in the cost price. Including the cost of transport, the total sum spent on 
the purehase and delivery of these -180,000 tons was Us. 6,d7,‘10,000, or Us. 135 per 
ton,’'' or 8i seers per rupee. The cost of transport, was about Us. -12 per ton, or almost 
50 per cent, of the cost of purchase. These figures agree elosely with Mr. Bernard’s 
estimate of February 1 3tb, according to which 340,000 tons would cost three millions 
sterling, and transport would cost Us. 42.} per ton. 


■«. B. II., 50. -/&. II., 53. 

^ AfU-rw-iirdri Btiitcd us 100,188 toii.s, in Sir U.Tuiuplu’s fmtil iiiiiiuto. Sco B. B. II, 109. 

^ Thu millior of tlio Black I'limplilut says limt iiiiicli of this grain wns sold iit from 30 to 50 seers per rupee, 
and that soino was tukuii down by tho purchasers to Calcutta and sold at a profit thoro. Mr. Lewis, who was' 
Magistratu-Colluctur of Diiiajpiir in 187-1, says that tho Burma rico could hardly bo got rid of at 4 annas 
per maund. 

» B. B. II., 55. « Ib. II., 98. (T.) ^ lb. II., 109. (T.) 

" Apparently this leaves 17,000 tons to bo accounted for by “ shrinkage.” ® Ib. II., 110. (T.) 

"* Colonlo Burn states (Ucjily to Famino Commission) that his importations on behalf of tho Dnrbhimgs Baj- 
cost Its. 205 per ton, so that Governmont worked chcapor than ho did. 
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Sale of Guaix to the Public. 

54. Firs/ Suggestio?i in December. — The hrst attack on tke principle that the 
Government jjrain was only to be given to labourers on relief-works, was made 
by Mr. Robinson, the Relief Commissioner of Rajshaliai, who reported* on the 
2nd December that in a lai-ge part of Dinajpiir the stocks were Miiall ; there were no 
traders who could import irom a distance ; and there would be a great want of rice in a 
couple of months; he, therefore, recommended that Government should import largely 
to a central depot, and sell at the raaiket rate or slightly under it to petty dcafers, 
village headmen, &c., who would themselves carry the grain to the villages and 
distribute it to their families, dependants, and others. The Government of India 
replied- (January 12th) that, although thus proposal was not “ in principle opposed to 
“ the policy of Government in e.'cceptional localities, there was not sulKcicnt evidence 
“ to show the expediency of carrying it out in the District concerned they doubted 
the non-existence of capable traders, and they considered that the Zemindars ought to 
be stimulated to take advances in order to do this rvork. 

“ Rut it should bo understood publicly that tho stores of Governmont grain are either for relief- 
works or for relief committees, and for no otlior purpose, so tliat any discouragoment may bo avoided 
us regards any local trudo which may exist or may yet spring up.” 

In’’ the conference held on January 8th, the Viceroy thus exprcs.setl his views on the 
subject : — 

“ He thought it mo.st essential that no idea should got abroad that Govornment was going to open 
stores and take upon itself the task of feeding the whole population. All tho Government could do 
would be to supplement the action of private trade. This could not bo too distinctly imdorstood. Hut 
in special limitctl Districts, where from one cause or another private trade might bo found not to brim' 
in supplies. Government might, ho thought, properly soil grain at its price at the nearest largo grain 
mart, with the addition of somothing for carnage, as was done in tho Irish famine. The sale of 
Government grain in this manner Avould continue until the supply brought in by private trade was 
found sufEcient to meet the wants of the people. It would then at onco be discontinued, and the grain 
in Government stores would be devoted to its legitimate object, namely, tho supply of food to peoplo 
engaged on Government relief-works, and the distribution through the relief committees of gratuitous 
relief to that limited portion of tho population who stood in absolute need of it.” 

55. Sale pennilted under conditions. — Ou the 26ili Jtuuiary, the rules* issued for 
the guidance of the local Relief Committees permitted them to sell grain below the 
market rates, or to advance it as a loan to people whose caste usages and feelings 
preclude the application of a labour test, and who arc in great distress; or, if a serious 
deficiency of grain is apprehended, they might arrange to sell grain to local traders, 
fixing the price according to that of the nearest market plus cost of transport; such 
sales to be stopped as soon as local trade receives suflicient supplies. 

56. Probability of more general sale considered. — In the estimate framed® on 
13th I'ebruary, iu which allowance is made for the purchase of 340,000 tons of grain, it 
is admitted that the stock thus laid in is very much in excess of the probable require- 
ment of relief labour alone. 

) “It is ({uitu clear that labuurcrs ou Government works alone will not be numerous enough to 
conaumo more than a small proportion of tho Government provision of grain. Thoro will, therefore, bo 
a good deal of gr:iiii available for sale for those who can buy in parts whore private trade does not 
supply tho markots, over and above what may bo required for charitable distribution. Sumo of tho 
grain will, perhaps, he left imspont at the end of the famine, if happily JJehar and iSongal have a good 
summer crop. Koekoniiig on a fair summer crop, Governmont may, perhaps, estimate tho proceeds 
from sale of grain, and from tho yield of surplus stores at the end of tho famine, to approach a erore." 

57. Conditions further relaxed. — In the end of January Mr. Robinson again brought 
lorwaid his proposal to sell Government grain in Dhiajpur to the public.'* He argued 
that with the prices then current at Calcutta, it could not pay any trader to bring up 
grain to sell in Dinajpur at 10 seers per rupee ; especially as no habit of importing 
exist.s and “ trade connexions are not formed in a month or two.” “ TJiere in some 
“ money in the country, and very little grain; if the people can get rice within a 
“ reasonable distance at a fair price, they will go and buy it and lake it theinselves 
“ to their home (or to neighbouring markets if petty dealers) and so supply placc.s 
“ difficult of access. If Government docs not do this, it may have to feed at least ur 
“ per cent, of the population, whereas if rice is sold, I firmly believe that 50 or 60 
'■ per ccr,:. would provide for them.selves.” He urged that as an e.xperimcnt Govern- 
ment .'hoiild allow one Ilelief L'ommiltee to sell l0,000 maunds in February at the rate 
of 10 sicrs per rupee, selling not more than 50 maunds, and not less than one bag to 
anv one pci son. In reply to this, the Government of Renga! on tiie 18tJi February 
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(with the sanction of the Supreme Government) permitted the sale of grain wholesale 
(leaving it to the people themselves to distribute it retail) as an excejJtional case under 
two conditions: (1.) That Government has large enough stores to do this without 
stinting its relief-works and poor-houses ; (2.) That there is an absolute dearth of grain 
in the country, and a want of trade at the chief marts, but a sufficiency of local 
trade and local activitj' to' distribute the supplies sold by Government. Care must, 
however, be taken that the food grain does not fall into the hands of monopolists who 
will hoard it up for their own profit. The quantities thus sold may vary from 20 seers 
to 10 or 20 maunds as a rule. The difference between these sales and those sanctioned 
by the rules of Relief Committees would be that in this case the sales would take place 
at large central marts, in the other, the grain sold has been brought by Government 
close to the people’s doors as a provision ftr a relief circle of very moderate area. 

58. Sales made general. — In IMai-ch^ authority was given to sell grain to the public in 
specified parts of east and north-east Tirhut, in north-west Champaran, in north Bhagal- 
pur, and in parts of Purueah, Dinajpur, and Rungpur, at the rate of 10 seers per rupee, 
subsequently lowered to 12 seers in April.- But during all April less than 10,000 tons 
were sold.® Private persons were allowed to purchase direct from the Government 
granaries ; but generally^ grain was sold to dealers for retail distribution to the public, and 
when sold wholesale the rate was slighth* reduced. In Maj- the area in which such sale 
was permitted comprised nearly the whole of the districts named above, as well as Malda 
and Bogra ; besides smaller parts of the other “ partly distressed ” districts. ” It was- 
“ never authorized in south Tirhut, Shahabad,® Bardwan, Birbhum, Hazaribagh, Patna, or 
“ in some parts of Sarau, Puineah, Dinajpur and Rangpur. On the whole, it was autho- 
“ rized in about one-third of the area of the distressed districts, not in the remaining two- 
“ thirds. Up to Jime 10th, the sales to the public amounted to 47,389 tons.”® 

59. Amount sold. — The quantity of grain sold after this date is as follows " 

Tons. 

Sold up to 10th July . . _ . 74,836 

„ „ August - ... 95,838 

„ „ September ... 116,941 

„ „ 1st October _ . . - 118,107 

This accounts for grain sold to the public or to labourers, and does not include grain 
given to labom’ers in lieu of wages. In August and September the prices were lowered 
to 13 and 14 seers per rupee, and the final sales must have been at lower rates than’ 
these.® The price obtained by these .sales is stated® to have been Qo lakhs of rupees 
or Rs. 80*8 per ton, or 13^^ seers per rupee. 

Private Trade. 

60. Extent of its aclivifj/. — The degree of activity of private trade inland {i.e., at a 
distance from the railway) is somewhat disputed, as has been seen by the conflicting 
quotations given above ; but there is no question that it was extremely brisk along the 
line of the Railway. At one time, 50,000 tons a month were being brought in from the 
North-AVestern Provinces alone to Patna, and the following is Sir R. Temple’s estimate^ 


of the total imports from October 18/3 to October 1874 : — 

Tons. 

By Kaihv.ay — 

From Bengal upward to Bebar » - - 157,226 

From Northern and Cenb-al India to Bebar” - 225,952 

By River — 

From Bengal to Bebar - - - - 44,886 

By River and Road — 

From Eastern Beugal into Northern Bengal - 101,000 

Total - . - 529,064 


>B. B. II., 84. (T.) 

3 It w.Ts reckoned that the griiiu as delivered in local gnmaries cost nearly 84 seers per rupee or 8 seers of 
chan grain. 

3ii.n.,S4. (T.) ^ i/5.n., 96. (T.) 

® It was however sold in the District to the extent of three-fourths of the import. (MacD. p. 38.) 

« Ib. n., 97. (T.) r 2b. H, 106 . (T.) 

s Mr. Kirkwood states that in Bhagalpur in Jidy the price of Bnrma rice wjjs lowered to 16 seers per 
rupee for the public generally, and 20 seers per rupee for the traders. 

•’B. B. II., 110. (_T.) Blit Colonel Burn, Manager of the Darbhanga Estate, sold at Es. 98 per ton to his 
rvots. 

n., 97. (T.) 

This was afterwards calculated to have amounted to 289,000 tons. See Besolution of 18th Fehmary 
1875 (n., 64). 
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So rapidly were these stores disposed of and dispersed that when the Commissioner of 
Patna made enquiries with the view of purchasing locally for Goveniment in that market, 
he found very little stock in hand, and was convinced that any intervention of the kind 
would greatly aflect and paralyse the trade.' 

“ This large total shows that private trade has been active beyond the anticipations of most people, 
and has fully justified the confidence placed by the Government of India' at the beginning of tho atfair 
in the resources and enterprise of private dealers. It has been already explained that prices wore 
everywhere so high that private traders could not aftbrd to carry grain by long land journey to markets 
far from the railways or great rivers ; and that consequently private importation scarcely penetrated to 
the most remote and distressed parts of North Behnr and Northern Bengal. But the private importa- 
tion, as just shown, fully supplied tho broad and densely-peopled tract near tho railways, and left tho 
Government free to concentrate its supplies and resources mainly on the most distressed tracts.” 

It can hardly be questioned, after a consideration, of these facts, that there was no 
necessity for importing Government grain into the districts which lie on the llailway, 
such a.s Shahabad, Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Bardwan, &c., and there are many others oft’ the 
line in which trade was active. In Svwan the tvaftic registration shows an import of 
65,000 tons, and iti March it was officially reported that the bazaars were abundantly 
supplied w’ith grain ; in Champaran private trade was active throughout, as tlie District 
lies, for its whole length, along the bank of the Gandak, a .stream navigable at all tunes 
of the year : even into Darbhanga, according to Mr. Mac Donnell’s estimate, 30,000 tons 
were imported by merchants. Purneah has already been mentioned. And rvhile it is 
conceded that in the extreme north of Bebar trade did very little or nothing towards im- 
porting grain it must be remembered that it could not have done this if it had been ever 
so activly inclined, since Government had taken up all the transport of the counti'y. 

Iti his final minute Sir ll. Temple speaks' thus of the cessation of private trade in 
North Behar — 

“ During all May and tho first week of Juno there was hardly any rice and very littlo food-grain of 
other kinds in the markets of the interior of North Behar and North Bengal. In these tracts the petty 
retail dealers found their occupation gone, and wero glad to act as agento for the distribution of 
Government rice by sale among tho people. The strange spectacle was presented of a wholo class of 
nativo traders being converted into a Government agency. 

“AVhen the rains set in after tho first week of June some private stocks wore brought out. Of these, 
a part belonged to individual zemindars and others, and was used for the payment of wages of agri- 
cultural labour ; a part belonged to traders and was sold in the market. Such sales were, howuvor, 
comuiu'ativcly insignificant. After a time they ceased. The markets became quite empty again, uiul 
remained so until tho new grain of the August and September crops came in.” 

PvELIEF-WOllKS, 

61. liuies <1/ wages . — lu the early part of the famiue administration the relief-works 
were carried on ou the system of paying daily \v’ages and exacting a sufficient task in 
return, and the rule was that the ordinary rate of wages should be paid. At this rate 
an adult male labourer received 2.V to 3 annas a day in Rangpur, and from 1:J- to 
lit annas in Champaran.' In Dinajpur* it was 2^ annas for men, and 2 to li and 
1 "anna for boys. In I'cbruary the Central Relief Committee® made a representation to 
the eft’ect that wages ought not to be fixed at too atlractive a rate, and should bear a 
close relation to the price at which food could be bought. Sir G. Campbell agreed that 
relief wages should never sullicc for more than a mere maintenance, and should have 
reference to the price of food. But no definite rule could be laid down till it was ascer- 
tained whether it was the habit of the district for women and children to work ; and when 
foovl was extraordinarily dear near any relief-works, wages should not be raised to an 
exorbitant rate, to enable labourers to buy, but food should be supplied at re.'isonablc 
rates. It does not appear, however, that any fixed scale of relief wages or any sliding 
scale following the movement of prices was laid down by the Government of Bengal 
either for any district or for the whole famine tract. 

62. il’umcn at work . — The question whether it was the habit for women to work on 
the roads in Behar was settled by Sir G. Campbell’s visit in March.® He passed through 
crowds of tens of thousands of women employed on relief-works without a complaint 
being made on the score of caste. He considered it indeed a proof of hard times that 
these women came to the works, but s.'iw no symptoms that want had driven the belter 
chisaes to great extremities. 


= IJ.IJ. II., iiT, (.T.) 
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• 63. Clansi/icitlioii o/'tcorL-crx.—ln liis minute of March 2Sth. Sir G. Campbell remarked^ 
that the in-rush of large numbers had been such that the local organization was unable 
to prevent great abuses. “ Women and children came on the works quite as readily as 
men, and it is because the whole family work or pretend to work tliat somewhat low 
wages- with ilear food are not incompatible with an almost liberal measure of relief, 
measured by the fare to which the people are accustomed.” But it was essential to put 
an end to tliis demoralizing state of things, for" when under pressure of such a necessity 
“ a lax system is established, and every one down to the smallest child gets paid for the 
“ merest pretence of work (with probably a good many abuses besides), the thing becomes 
" too attractive ; the whole countiy tends to come on the works ; the numbers threaten to 
" be absolutely overwhelming.” His s 3 'stcmwas to divide the works into two elasses, the 
one under Public Works Department or other competent officers, on which real labour is 
exacted and full wages jiaid, the other under circle officers, where the labour, is less 
etlcctive and tlie rates or wages arc mere subsistence rates, or else easy piece work is 
given for liberal terms. PrimU /acie, daily pa^-meiits arc best, but with such large 
numbers cither payments must be rjiadc only to heads of gangs, which opens a field for 
cheating, or else, which is better, the labourers should be paid every second or thud day. 

64. Relatiun nf Public Works Department with Civil Department. — With regard 
to the responsibility of the management of large relief-works, he says“ — 

“ It is to be thoroughly umlcrstood that not only are the officers of the Public Works Department 
uinployeil in districts wlic-ro scarcity prevails, wholly and absolutely under the Commissioners and 
superior Civil officers of Districts on all paints in which they may think it desirable to interfere, but 
that everywhere the local sub-divisional officers and their assistants are directly responsible to see that 
payments are properly made and work given in the manner most conducive to relief* * * The 
Public Works officers* will ordinarily arrange for payment of tho men employed under them, but the 
local Civil ollicers will insjiect the works, test tho payments of tho Public Works subordinates, and see 
that all ia right. If not right, they will at once communicate with tho Public Works officers, and if 
necessary with their own official superiors.’’ 

The follcwing is an instance of the vigorous measures taken to ensure that the Public 
Works Department officers should learn the difierence between the sj'stem to be pursued 
on relief-works and that of ordinary years. The Executive Engineer of Tirhut having 
made no provision for frequent payments, and it being shown that on some of his works 
the coolies had received no wages for fifteen days, he was severely censured and removed 
from his appointment.' 

“ The Lieutouant-Ciuveruor is of opinion that the maladministration in this matter was most serious, 
for he thinks that it is to the delay in making the works acceptable, popular, and suffieient as relief- 
works, that the fact of the fauuno having gained on us in Tirhoot is mainly due. It is clear that 
sufficient work was not otfered on sufficiently attractive terms, in proportion to the prevailing distress 
during the early shiges of the scarcity in that district. Considering the very decided and clear terms 
of the orders issued % the Government on the 39th October 1873 and subsequently, both by the Govern- 
ment and by the Commissioner, the Lieutenant-Governor cannot but regard Mr. IJrquhart’s conduct as 
wholly inexcusable.” 

65. Task enforced. — Regarding the means to be adopted to make the labourers turn 
out a fair amount of work, he wrote : — ® 


“ To tho distressed poor of both sexes the task-work system ” (which term as is shewn by comparison 
with other passages is hero used to mean the same thing as the piece-work system) “ cannot be generally 
applied. As much work must bo obtained for them as they can fairly do, and no more. Any sti'ingent 
enforcement of a labour test may repel these people and cause ultimate danger to life. But it is better 
to obtain a little, even tho smallest amount of w'ork, from those who can work, than to give gratuitous 
relief. The otfering of piece work is very good whenever tlie people tvill accept it, the terms offered 
being,' os has been said, liberal.” 

66. Rates relaxed . — The effect of this attempt to introduce discipline and to obtain a 
fair return for wages was at first very discouraging. Writing on the 1st May, the 
Government of India repoi't’’.: — “ The local officers received instructions to divide the 
" relief-works into two classes, one for the able-bodied, where real labour by piece-work 
" would be e.xactcd and full wages paid, the other for less effective labour, or easy piece- 
" work, requiring no professional supervision, and remunerated by mei'e subsistence 
“ rates.” On this sy.stem being suddenly' introduced, about 350,000^ labourers left the 
works in one day. A few came back immediately afterwai’ds : a large number were 
drafted to village works nnder the circle officers ; many who were not fit for any save 
nominal work were admitted to the lists of charitable relief. But still Sir R. Temple 
found® that “ numbers, estimated at 80,000 to 100,000, had remained out of employ for 


> B. B . I, 3ZO. 

- Low ns they were, they left a margin for charity, since Sir G. Campbell saw- two or three Fakirs livino- 
on the charity of a relief gang. 
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“ several days, subsisting on the little savings from their earnings on the daily wage 

system, but verging nearer and nearer towards the extremity of destitution.” Hence 
though the terms proposed had not been really bard. Sir R. Temple immediately offered' 
“ new terms, much more liberal, indeed as liberal as could properly be offered ” • and 
these speedily attracted large numbers back to the works. What the rates of payment 
were which were offered in the first case and afterwards relaxed is nowhere stated • bul 
in the next fortnightly report (1st to the 4th May) Mr. Metcalfe gives the following 
description® of the system. ° 

“ On every tank labourers have been given distinctly to understand that they wore at perfect liberty 
to work either at task-work or at daily labour. The allowance for daily labour has been so proportioned 
that it is just sufficient to subsist on with some degree of comfort. On the other hand, the reward for 
task-work has been extremely liberal : this holds out an inducement to those who are Avillinn- to work 
and able to Avork, to earn a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s Avork. It has ahvays been possible for a man 
to make his four annas a day at task-work. This, Avith rice at one kutcha seer for the anna, is very 
high pay indeed for one Avho is riot a professional coolie. The consequence of this system is that those 
who are Aveak and unable to do much Avork find such light work to do on the tank as they are capable 
of doing, and for this daily labour obtain enough food to last for the day. On the other hand, all the 
able-bodied men take piece-work, and are the real cficctivc coolies on the tank.” 

67 . The piece-work system. — In the next report® Sir R. Temple enters fully into the 
subject of tliese rates : at this time (the end of May) there Avere 1,450,000 people on the 
Avorks, of whom not more than 180,000 Avere on daily Avage, the rest being on piece-Avork 
or task-work. The daily Avages given are 1-a' annas^ in Tirliut, and 2^ annas in the 
eastern districts for men : Avhich is only enough to afford “a meagre and jejune sub- 
“ sistence.” . On task-Avork “ the Avages are kept low, hardly higher than the daily Avages 
“ above described, and as a day’s AVork is exacted, these people are Avoiking for Avhat is 
“ a stinted subsistence relatively to the high prices of the day. For the piecc-Avork the 
“ rates now alloAved do appear more liberal for the skilled and industrious, especially in 
" Eastern Tirhut Avhere the last rate is from 5 to 6 annas® per 100 eubic feet. But they 
“ were fi-amed in order to suit those large numbers Avho, originall3- of a poor physique, 
“ had been recently loAvered m condition. The pressure so to speak had to be* re- 
" gulated according to the weakest part of the beam.”® “ Being anxious, hoAvever, that 
“ the State charity should be administered Avith as much thrift as possible,” he had 
authorised the lowering of the rate to 5 annas, and in some cases to 4-|- annas, per 
100 cubic feet. It was admitted that Avith these rates the strong and skilled would make 
more than a subsistence, but this surplus is being saved up against the time betAveen the 
closing of the Avorks, due to the rains, and the ripening of the crop. “ Those Avho save 
“ at the present time will not come on our hands when the Avorks are closed." Some 
people also’^ took advantage of these high rates for piece-Avork to earn enough for their 
support in a few hours, and to spend the rest of the day working on their fields. This 
however could not be helped. 

“ The piece-AVork system Avas seen to be open to ono partleular objeetion, in that a practised or 
professional AA'orkman earns more than need be alloAved to him as relief. Any terms Avhich are favour- 
able enough for the unskilled or inefficient (who are the great majority) must prove too favourable for' 
the skilled few. It Avas decided that this objection could not be obviated, and that no exception could 
be made as against those individuals, especially as their example instructed the mass of the relief- 
labourers in Avorkmanlike habits.” 

68. Effect of small local works. — The spread of local relief-Avork all over the country 
had the usual effect of keeping doAvn the numbers employed on the really useful Public 
Works which Government Avas anxious to push on.® 

“ The Gunduk embankment indeed, being very favourably situated in respect to distressed tracts, 
did attract almost as many labourers as could be advantageously entertained — 15,0U0. But the 
Soane Canal and the Northern Bengal Railway never received the desired complement. The highest 
numbers of labourers on these Avorks may bo thus stated : — 

Soane Canal - . - - - - - 41,000 

Northern Bengal Railway _ _ . 22,000 

■Unsuccessful attempts Avere made to induce bodies of labourers from Sarun to resort to the Soane Canal, 
and from the south of tlie Gauges, Monghyr, and Sonthalia to the Northern Bengal State Raihvay. 
Frequent injunctions Avere sent to the local authorities to send labourers to that railway, but Avithout 


' B. B. Ill, 1S6. 2 lb. Ill, 164. ® lb. HI, 177. 

*Tl'e Deputy Collector of Muzaffarpur (Munshi Isbri Pershad) says in his reply to tlie Famine Commission 
that on his Avorks in that district tAVO annas Avere paid to men. 

® Mr. Kirkwood (Reply to Famine Commission) says that in the north of Bhagalpur the rate in May Avas 
-six seers of rice (equal to eight annas) per 100 cubic feet. 
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cxolained to Mr. Oldham (Relief Officer in Champaran) that “ they did not care to AA'ork every day.” 
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imicli ro.'ulf, 'Hii'M' inniilH'M wouM luivi* Ik'pii greater Iiad there been no other relief-work. Some 
men wh<» might h.ivo been iiuiueed to leave their lioines and go to a di.staneo for theso great works 
preferretl le.'-.'-ei* uork-) elo.'e at hand. Mat this ohjeclion cannot ho obviated, wlicn, from general 
laniine, it ha' heeaine nei-e.'>ary to .‘•prejid a relief system over the country. 'I’ho majority of relief 
i.dvi'uwrs cannot mi';rate to a distance, for a short time ; they have their familie.'<. their holds, and their 
coaccuts at home, all of which will in a very few weeks urgently need their presenoe. Their timo 
would be lo.’t in going .'ind coming, and nnlc.-.s they receive lioiiiitie.s (wlneli are otlierwise objcctiuniiblc) 
they could imt suhdst. For them, therefore, if uo works hut the great eiigiuceruig works are open, 
llic're will he no relief .It all, ami they mii.st perish, nut if the nunicrous lesser works aro opou for 
tiiem (and they are the vail majonly). it is imno.'.siblo to prevent the few who could migrate from 
t.ihin^ .\d\autaee of the wmli', ue.ir at home. >ior is this wholly disadvautageou.s. For theso aro 
the \< rv mea wlm, li.vvin'^ .'kill, .■^Iiew the imdtillol iiudtitudcs hew to work, and thus render the 
ri'iief l.ihoiir moie produclive." 

(i'l. n'di'f-imr/is ; t/to tltilif o / — \\’itli regard to minor relief-works 

of local and rcstricletl utility, the following was .Sir Cr. Campbell’s opinion' at the outset 
of the famine : — 


“Tiu rc h.i' Iiceu much coiiiplaini of the w.mt of good tanks for drinking WMter, of petty drainage 
ch.mncl.', .-)!)d .'uch lila* impnivcmenls. There can ho no doulrt that petty works of this kind arc at 
Icaj-t . 1 ' U'cfid larce work', and they certainly hriiig e.inploynnmt more ulleetnally to the homes of 
the people. Ihil. <<n the other hand, it would he impossible for tiovernment to undertake and snperintond 
such work' of hical impiovctucnt on priv.Ue properly. 'I’lie Lieutenant-liuvernor has, however, 
iu''.riioted tlw t'ornmis-Imicr to a'-cerl.iiu whether it mighl he arr.uiged that private laudhulders should 
undertake 'U< h work-, (iovermneui if necc.-sary .'idv.uiciiig the money on the security of the estates, 
lie fed' 'lire that if the n])per ehi'se.' feel lire dutio.s of their position such an arraiigk’mcnt should be 
gladly aci'i pti-il hy them, and he very I'e.r.'ihle.” 


7t*. oil whir/i Oiivrniiitont min/ ansist them . — It w.is soon found, however, 

tltat the ;:emiiidars Wituld not he willing to pay for .such improvements as these 
though the money was lent them, and the ne.\L rela.xutiun was to promise' that “ G 


:, even 
Govern- 


to zemumar.' ou loe .'ceoiny or ineir e.siaies, pj; to ryots on mo seeuniy or zennn- 
d.ir.'!, (3) to ryots on their own .security, (l) to ryots on no security at all, “ provided the 
“ jicvtl is very virgeut, ami the ryots from the character and position they hold in the 
“ vill.ige vm he presutued to he men who will honestly repay the money to the best of 
*• their ability." 


71. Comlitions uuder u'hlch (lovi’rnmeiit mui/ u/tdertuha than alliiif ether. — To some 
e.xtent thc.'C loan.s and promi.'C.s of assi.^tance were taken advantage of by zemindars and 
others, hut the ijnestion remained whether, failing thi.s, it was right for Government to 
e.\pend jmhlio money on works .situated on, and which would more or less improve, 
permanently settled estates. The Commissioner of IMuigal pur raised this point, on the 
18lh .lanuary' (at a time when in all his Division he luul le.ss than 15,000 labourers to 
employ) by writing “ we eatmol provide a sutlicient munher of embanked roads which 
“ can usttidly he undertaken, 'riiere are plenty of c.xcelicnt and useful tanks, which 
“ will do much good and will bring the work near to the homes of the people ; hut there 
“ is little hope of our getting the zemindars to undertake a sulliciency of those w'orks, 
“ either from advances or <jtherwise." On this .Sir G. Campholl w’rotc that though 
this was the zemindars’ duty, and they ought to be persuaded to ful/il it, still tlicrc was 
risk that “ while the work of persuasion was going on, the relief-work may fall short, and 
“ the peoi)le l)c leil w'ithout work and without wages.’’ It was possible to pass a law 
making the zemindar liable for a part of such c.xpcnditurc, hut that would take time. 
On the whole his view was’ that — 


“ la suiiie c.ises whua pi'uper puhlie works cannot be fuanil, cither the Govcrnincnt or the relief 
cotnniiuees ina:it inidertaKe works, which aro not puhlie works ia liio ordiuury aceeptatioa of the term, 
in (U'dcr to give eiiiployiiient to the peoulu and savo the cattle. Unless C4oreninicnt is prepared to 
icgial-.ite, we juust cuiUiae ourselves to tlioso works which seem most beueficial to tho people, and make 
tile hu.st bargain we can with the Iniidiiolder.s iit each case. Iii such circumstances G'ovcrnmcnt might 
undertidic works of a large and lieavy description or very eiiiergciitly required to save tlio country, 
while petty village works necessary for relief might bo undertaken by tho relief eominittecs.” 

To this proposal tlie Government of India assented (9th Pebruary). 

72. Condilion.s farther reliuved . — On the 28th March, Sir G. Campbell, after his visit 
to Darhhanga, wrote thus® regarding the carrying on of these works — 

Para. 10. The village works under circle oflieei's roust necessarily bo conducted, for tho most part, 
hy noa-profcssional peoplo ; bat 1 have arranged that in each relief circlo aa oliicer should be specially 

' li, II. I, G (Nov. ant). “ Jb. I, 5-1 (Nov. 17tli). »/6. 1, 81 (Nt ' '0- 
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charged to look after the works in the circle. There has been much correspondence re^ardiii" tliese 
village works. The result is that, by aiding zemindars and otherwise, we must promote°the employ- 
ment of the people to the very utmost, but that in tho last resort in very distressed tracts, where the 

S le are likely to starve and no one can be induced to undertake works for his own benefit or from 
ic spirit, the Government must employ the people by undertaking such works (excavating tanks 
and the like) as are most beneficial to the general community. I rely much on the tact and energy 
01 the local officers to make those arrangements for tho best. Even when Government pays for tho 
works, they may advantageously be placed under the village headmen and others locally interested • we 
want to give the people work near their homes, and, if the headmen are interested, they will carry the 
work out all the more readily.” 

These works however were not popular : — 

Para. 23. — “ In many places the labourers dislike tank work and insist on flocking to the roads. We 
must reduce them to order and discipline, and make them do the work most fitting for them to do ; but 
still it is a great object to maintain large works sufficient for the employment of all the labourers who 
legitimately seek work and submit to regular discipline, while at the same time the opportunity of 
permanently benefiting the country should not be neglected.” 

73. Numbers on large and small works , — The respective numbers employed on large 
and on small works are not given in all the returns ; but the following statistics have 
been collected regarding them from the fortnightly narratives : — 


Periods of time. 

Total TSo. 
employed. 

No. on 
Village 
works. 

April 17th to 30th 

May 1st to 14th 

May 29th to Juno 11th - 
June 12th to 25th 

June 26th to July 9th - 
July 10th to 23rd 

July 24th to August 6th 

August 7th to 20th 

August 21st to September 3rd • 
September 4th to I7th 

1,238,092 

1,373,401 

1,737,768 

1,770,732 

893,163 

636,762 

453,486 

426,738 

395,403 

331,982 

616,162 

699,495 

870,846 

1,010,648 

404,290 

256,374 

214,718 

230,167 

199,170 

121,912 


In the Patna Division about half to two-thirds of the relief labourers were employed 
in the village works ; in the Kajshahai Division about three-quarters were so employed, 
in the Bhagalpur Division about half, and in the Bardwan Division a very small 
proportion. 

74. Total numbers employed monthly . — ^The following statement shows as far as it 
can be ascertained the average monthly numbers employed on relief-works. The 
appended statement gives the same information in detail for each district^ : — 


November 1873 

- 

5,281 

December 

* 

- 

49,051 

January 

1874 

- 

118,224 

February 

jj - 

- 

284,690 

March 

jj " " 

- 

674,074 

April 

* 

- 

1,295,816 

May 

fj * " 

- 

1,694,142 

JuTje® 

jj • 

- 

1,198,908 

July 

jj - - 

- 

632,259 

dugust 

si ~ 

- 

426,077 

September 

St " " 

- 

242,079 


Total 

. 

6,615,601 


Looking only at the time of greatest -pressure, the average number employed daily 
during the nine months from January to September was 735,007. 


'"The figures for the districts are token from Mr. MacDonnoll’s report, those for the three jm'go Public 
AYorks De^rtment works from the special narratives : but Mr. MacDonnell’s figures are not quite complete, 
the numbers employed in the Patna District, for instance, not being given. 

“ The sudden fidl in this month is very remarkable, and does not agree with the figures given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph according to which tho numbers wont on increasing till June 25th, and only began to lau 
at the end of the month.^ 
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75. Cost of relief-works,— to the middle of April the labourers were generallv 
paid in cash, and 31 lakhs of rupees were disbursed in wages'^ before the 16th of that 
month. After that date the system of paying in grain was introduced, cither by issuing 
food grain, or establishing a shop close. to the works, and paying the labourers in money 
and leaving them to buy grain at the shop or at the nearest Government granary The 
total cost was reckoned by Sir E. Temple as Rs. 1 ,28,40,000 in cash and Rs. 46,90,000 
ingrain ; but this sum apparently is got by taking the ton of grain as worth about Rs! 75. 
Taking it at Rs. 136, the cost of the 6'0,401 tons disbursed as wages (see column 16 of 
preceding statement) in certain districts alone was Rs. 81,54,000. There was besides the- 
value of the grain disbursed on the great Public Works, which is not recorded. Putting 
this aside, the total cost of relief-works was Rs.’2, 10,00,000, and the average payment per 
head per month Rs. 2-15-10, or say Rs. 3. But in several districts it exceeded Rs.^5, 
and in Purnea it was as liigh as Rs. 7-6 per head. Of the expenditure, 37 per cent., or 
about Rs. 77,00,000, was expended on tanks, and 63 per cent., or Rs. 1,33,00,000, on 
roads of which the value (at the labour rates of ordinary years) was estimated as 
Rs. 55,00,000. 

76. Result of works carried ouL — The result® of the relief-works was that in the 
country north of the Ganges about 4,000 miles of old and new road.s bad been set in 
order or made, and besides these about 2,600 miles of road had been made or repaired 
in the Bhagalpur, Rajshahhai, and Bardwan Divisions, making 6,600 miles altogether. 
It was estimated that an expenditure of about 14 lakhs more was required to bridge 
these roads, and put them in working order. 

PuiNCIPLES OV ADMINISTERING GRATUITOUS ReLIEP. 

• 77. Earliest views as to tests. — ^The earliest views expressed on the subject of admin- 
istering gratuitous relief were in accordance with those which had been followed in 
previous famines. In his letter of January 10th, * instructing district officers that the 
time had come to make definite arrangements for the constitution of Relief Committees 
and for setting them to work, Sir G. Campbell said : “ Everywhere care will be taken 
" that relief is not given without work, when work is possible, being exacted as a 'test of 
“ necessity ; but it must at the same time be remembered that there are classes of men, 
women, and children who cannot work on the roads; many of them too are in remote 
villages and out-of-the-way places j they will sometimes die without complaint rather 
“ than come to relief-houses and make their wants known.” The members of Com- 
mittees must be trusted to find out these people, “ to judge of their real wants and 
■ reasonable prejudices, and to do what is possible to combine economy of means with 
“ efficient relief.” 

78. Duties of the Relief Committee. — On the 13th February, the Government of India 

declared its views* as to the field which the Central Relief Committee ought to occupy, 
and the manner in which gratuitous relief should be administered. “ The whole force 
“ of the administrative machinery of Government must be directed to the transport and 
“ distribution of food. The responsibility of ensuring a supply of food to those who 
“ cannot obtain it by other means must rest with the Commissioner of the division and 
“ the local officers.” The functions of the Central Committee, as^ far as regarded such 
tracts as North Behar, should be “ confined therefore to collecting subscriptions, and 
“ arranging for the supply of money or food to the District committees,” to which the 
management of all details should be left, the Central Committee interfering as little as 
possible ; they would of course not purchase grain except from the Government 
stores. - 

79. Abolition ^ fesfc.-r-The Viceroy then went on, in a most important passage, to 
declare the views of the Supreme Government as to the distribution of gratuitous relief, 
the abolition of any system of tests, and the preferability of placing reliance on the 
personal local knowledge of the distributor. 

Paha, 7. — "Where distress arises from a general deliciency of the food-supply of a largo , area of 
country, which deficiency cannot be met by private traders, stringent labour tests are not applicable. 
The labour test was tried during the earlier portion of the Irish famine ; it failed, and ultimately 
gratuitous distribution of cooked food was substituted. It was under the latter system, coupled wim 
the sale of grain at market rates by Government where private traders could not supply it, that tholnsh 
fntnina was at last Successfully dealt with. The circumstances in India are not entirely similar, but it 
appears to His Excellency that where tliey difier, the difference would point to an extensioii of the 
system of gratuitous distribution of food, and especially to the establishment of a system of advancing 
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supplies of food to cultivators. When distress extends to whole classes of the population, His Excel- 
lency relies upon the local knowledge of the persons entrusted with the distribution of relief to prevent 
abuses. 

Para. 8. — “ This subject is one of great importance. The provision of emplDyment for the labouring 
population upon public works was directed, and in His Excellency’s opinion properly directed, at the 
outset of the period of scarcity as a preliminary and precautionary measure, so that the moans of 
providmg themselves with subsistence might be afforded to the labouring population, and- to the smaller 
cultivators who were not altogether unaccustomed to labour for hire. This application of public works 
has been proved to be sound by the experience of former periods of scarcity in India, but any system 
of relief by public works becomes impracticable when applied to a very large proportion of the 
population of a country. In order to apply it under those circumstances, unprofitable work must 
be found simply as a test by which to prove tliat the persons applying for relief are proper objects 
■upon which to bestow it. Any application of such a test upon the scale- that would be necessary in 
dealing with North Tirhoot would in His Excellency’s opinion inevitably break down, and, moreover, 
by congregating cultivators at centres for the purpose of giving them employment entail not only con- 
siderable hardships upon the people, but, as was found to be the case in Orissa, more serious evils. 

Para. 9. — “ These observations are by no means intended to imply that wherever useful work can 
be found, whether of a public or of a private character, advantage should not be taken of it as affording 
a most valuable aid to the general system of relief but they have been made for the purpose of 
preventing the relief committees from considering the universal application of a rigid labour test to 
■be recommended by Government.” 

80. Rules for Relief Committees. — The rules for the guidance of the sub-diwsional 
and sub-committees were originally issued on the 26th January, but were afterwards 
•slightly amended, and stand thus^ in their final form : — 

Their principal functions were to be : — 

(a) To collect subscriptions, and to distribute the resources which will be at their disposal from 
local subscriptions, from the contributions of Government, and from the grant received from 
district committees. 

(J) To distribute for relief purposes gi-ain received from local sources or Government depots. 

(c) To transport grain to convenient places, and to provide for its proper storage. 

(d) To distribute gratuitous relief to persons in need of it and unable to work. 

\e) To provide useful employment for those people who are in need, and are able to work, by 
instituting minor relief-works, and providing other employment^ such as spinning, weaving, 
husking rice, &c. Sub-divisional committees will have information of the Government 
public works in their neighbophood in order that labourers may be despatched to tliose 
works, together with their families if desirable. 

(/) To provide m such manner as may be considered the best, in each particular locality, for the 
relief of persons whose caste, usages, and feelings preclude the aiiplication of a labour test — 
women of good family and others who may be. in great distress. Relief for this class of 
persons may be afforded either wholly gratuitously or partly gratuitously, by the sale of 

t rain under the market rates, or, with due precautions, by the advance of money or grain to 
e subsequently repaid. 

(ff) If a serious deficiency of grain in any part of their district is apprehended, which the trade is 
unable to supply, the sub-divisional committee may, under instructions from the collector of 
the district, make arrangements for the sale of grain from Government stores. The arrange- 
ment should, as a rule, be made through tlie agency of the traders, which will probably be 
available everywhere. The selling price should be fixed at that of the nearest largo mart, 
where supplies are readily brought in by railroad or river, together with such addition 
representing the cost of transport as may be considered proper. Sales should be stopped 
as soon as the trade receives sufficient supplies, and any competition with the local trade 
should be carefully avoided. This rule will not interfere with tlie sale of rice under the 
market rate as a means of relief under clause (/) to persons whose cases have been inquired 
into by the committees or their officers. 

(h) The congregation of large masses of people away from their homes for the purpose of relief 
should be avoided. Every village in which general distress exists should, so far as practicable, 
be dealt with separately as regards relief-works and the distribution of gratuitous relief. The 
acceptance of cooked food should not be insisted upon as an invariable test to be applied to 
all who require relief. In the very distressed districts such a test would generally be 
inapplicable. It may be necessary to establish poor-houses in some places, such as consider- 
able towns. In those houses food might be distributed, cooked or uncooked, as may be most 
convenient. Generally speaking, those who are unable from illness to cook their ow food 
should be provided for in hospitals. 

SI. Sir G. Campbell advocates the test of cooked food. — On the l6th February- 
Sir G. .Campbell wrote the following passage in reference to paragraph 7 of the Viceroy’s 
minute quoted above, to explain what in his view was the province within which tests 
were useful and applicable. He considered that a note he had written had been mis- 
understood by the Viceroy : — 

“ He there iulentionally used the expression ‘ test ’ and not ‘ labour test,’ for he has never over- 
estimated labour tests alone. As a member of the Orissa Famine Commission, and elsewhere, he has, 
on previous occasions, pointed out how ineffective such tests become when famine has gone beyond a 
certain point and labour becomes nominal; and while seeking to utilise labour to the utmost^ he lias 
never insisted on its usefulness beyond a certain point.” 


R 4 
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Paha. 3. -“Ac the last cunferenco at Government House, the Lieutenant-Governor submitted tn 
His Excellency the Viceroy, as a question for discussion and instruction, the question now undw 
consideration, as follows : — uuuir 

. “ numbers to be relieved get beyond ordinary poor-houses and careful individual 

village relief, is it desirable to insist on labour on Government works in return for full rations or striot 
poor-house test? or is it better to give up the attempt to exact labour, and simply to give to all who 
seenitobo poor a minimum of the poorest sustenance— gruel cooked by the Brahman accordins to 
Sir George Balfour s recipd ? ” ° 


On the same day he issued a circular forwarding the Government of India’s letter of 
February '13th quoted above, and saying^ — 

“ As regards paragraphs 7, 8, and 9, it will be understood that it is by no means intended to 
discourage the system of relief-works vvhich has been hitherto enjoined, or the employment of both the 
inmates^ of poor-houses and those receiving outdoor relief in various ways, as contemplated by the 
instructions. So long as famine does not reach an extreme point the relief-works and other 
employments will both utilise the available labour, act as a test of real need, and keep the people 
recemng relief engaged in manner conducive to their well-being. Is is only when want becomes so 
general that it is impossible to employ a whole population, or to obtain any real or adequate work from 
great numbers employed on nominal work which they do not do, that the instructions of the Government 
of India becoihe applicable. If such a state of things should unhappily come about the Committee’s 
instruction that gratuitous relief must be given to those for whom work cannot be found will come 
into play. In that case it may be necessary to give food to all the needy, and the test on which we 
must chiefly rely must bo that on which the Committee has insisted, viz,, that, as a rule, the gratuitous 
relief so given must be in the shape of cooked food. In this country the great mass of the people are 
little inclined to accept charity in this form, and this alone will be in their case a sufficient test of their 
needs. It would be impossible to dispense with this test, because if uncooked grain were distributed 
gratuitously to all we should certainly be called on to support the whole populatiorx — a task beyond 
the means of Government — unless It be under extremely exceptional circumstances in limited tracts. 
The Committee’s rules amply provide for searching out and relieving those who have good social or 
other grounds for objecting to the form of relief by cooked food, and are yet so poor and helpless as to 
require gratuitpus relief, which in such cases is to be given by assignments of uncooked food,” 

Paha. J . — “ Again, if famine does not reach the extremest degree of severity, or as soon as it begins 
in some degree to abate, it is of very groat importance that no portion of the population hitherto 
self-reliant should be allowed to sink int- confirmed paupers, and the utmost vigilance must be used 
to wean such people from dependence on cnarity, and restore them to self-support. For this purpose, 
both as a test and as a step towards return to habits of self-reliance, the exaction of labour wul be 
most beneficial, and should in no degree be neglected.” 

82. Duties left to Central Relief Committee. — Ou the 2l8t February some instructions 
were examined which the Central Committee proposed to issue to the Subordinate 
Relief Committees, and which it was thought might conflict with the orders issued by 
Government, and place the local officers in a mfficult position under two masters. It 
was decided by Lord Northbrook® that in the very distressed district.'] (these were • 
declared to be seven in number — Tirhut, Champaran, Saran, Bhagalpur, Purneah, 
Dinajpur, ' and Maldah) it was better that Government should take the whole cost of 
ordinary relief, including the gratuitous distribution of food, into its hands, making no 
charge against the charitable funds, and in those districts the functions left to the 
Central Committee were only two — to provide useful employments, such as .spinning, 
weaving, &c., or allowances of money and clothes, for those who neither went to the 
Government relief-works nor received the Government grain. In other parts they were 
to cany out the functions entrusted to them by the rules, to pay for the Government 
gr ain they distributed at a rate less by 10 per cent, than the wholesale rate ruling in the 
nearest large mart where there were ample supplies (e.g’., for the Patna Division the 
Patna rates were to rule the price to be paid®), and to employ, appoint, and pay for 
the relief agency. But on further consideration, even this position was seen to have 
its inconveniences ; the distinction between very distressed and distressed districts^ was 
withdrawn,’' and it ■was decided that the Local Relief Committees should be entirely 
under the orders of the district and sub-divisional officers, and should receive no instruc- 
tions at all from the Central Committee, whose functions were restricted to the collection 
and distribution of funds and the receipt of reports. 

83. The test of cooked food repudiated, — Sir G. Campbell’s views about tests, and 
especially about cooked food, were however too stringent, in the Viceroy’s opinion : and 
on the 6th March, while republishing the amended rules for Relief Committees, he ^vrote 
as follows : — ® 

“ The Government has not prescribed the invariable use of any test either by labour or by the 
distribution of cooked food, for the purpose of determining \vho are fit objects for relief. Such teste 
are desirable and necessary under certain circumstances. _ It is right that able-bodied men, aecustomea 
to labour, should, as a general rule, be required to work in return for the food and money supplied to 
them. It is desirable that light work should be found for others "where this can be arranged profitably, 
and without obliging large numbers of people to leave their homes. In dealing with certain classes oi 
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distress, especially in towns, the Usne of relief cooked food may be useful as a test. But stringent 
tests are inapplicaltle to those limited tracts of country where, owing to the great failure of the crops 
and tile absence of private trade, the Government have, in accordanco with their Resolution of the 
Tth November last, assumed the task of importing grain for sale and distribution to the people. 

“ In such tracts the dilliculty will he not to prevent undeserving applicants from being relieved, but 
to ensure that sutlicicnt .supplies reach those who require them ; and, in addition to the modes of 
relief and the provision for the s.de of grain specified in the instructions to Relief Committees, grain 
should be free\v advanced to /.cmindars and maliajuns under the instructions already issued by the 
Uuverimient of Bengal, ius well as to the cultivating ryot, where there is a reasonable probability of 
repayment, at the discretion of the local otlicers, and w’ith due regard to the maintenance of a sulHcient 
reserve.” 


On receipt of this,* Sir G. Cnmphell cancelled so much of his circular of February 
I6th as referred to the application of tlic test of cooked food. 


rf-l. Ob/eclions (o coo/icd /hoil . — After his visit to North Behar, Sir G. Campbell wrote 
as ibllows,- regarding the adtninislralion of relief, when the test of cooked food was not 
applied : — 


“ ‘riic only form of gratuitou.s relief which can be given somewhat indiscriminately, without leading 
to great abuse and t'liiure dilliculty, i.s cooked food. It is clear that the people of Behar wall not 
accept this form of relief in any numbers till they are very much straitened. It is not that the lower 
orders hare much caste — many of them will eat almost anything ; but they arc curiously timid, afraid 
that we may ship them 4)11 beyond seas and what not, and very averse to altering their habits.’’ 


Sfj. Uraluitiuis relit;/' ^ iren in raw i^rnin. — In the middle of April® it was decided that 
gratuitous relief should be, for the most part, given in grain. 

“ 'file issue of rations in grain to the recipient of charitable relief was arranged without ditlieulty. 
The grain consisted generally of rice. It was necessary that, together with the rice, some other kind 
of grain, or some vegetable ami cuiidimeiit, should be taken. To enable these people to purchase the 
acccssorie.', a small portion, one-sixth, of the ration was given in money. It was not found expedient 
as a rule to issue cooked food 4)r prepared food, sa\c* in a few places'. Registers had 

been prepared of all lit recipients of tliis relief The tickets entitling the people named to gratuitous 
relief had been issueii to each person or to e.i<-h family. Those who wore able to do any, even the 
lighte.-)i kind of work — weaving, .spinning, or the like — had their tasks allotted. Those who >voro 
unable to take any care of iheinselves were lodged in poor-ht)Uses, or placed under medical supervision. 
There was still, Iniwever, some dilliculty in searching out all the fit objects of this reliof. The superior 
otlicers of the circles, on going their rounds in the villages to see whether the rogistration had been 
completely done, would find here and there some feeblu person not included in the registers. And at 
each weekly or bi-weekly inspection by the group or sub-circle ollicials the nominal roll was swelling. 
In justice to the people it must be said that but little imposture came to light ; wo had to guard rather 
against their holding back unduly than against their coming forward improperly. Whether from 
shyness, or ignorance, resignation, or despair, they often faced mortal danger in a manner which 
inspired both pity and esteem. 

" By degrees tho.se persons who, from caste, delicate nurture, social seclusion, or such like reasons, 
could neither work nor beg, were added more and more to these lists. In North Behar, the Tirhootea 
Brahmins fuim a very numerous elass. .Some few of them were induced to work for Government 
wage.-:, by the per.-uasion of a relief ullicer who was himself a Brahmin. It is probable that the 
majority of them would, sooner than work, have drifted into a condition near to starvation. The local 
authorities deferred relieving these eases as long as possible, but gradually admitted them according as 
the imperative demands of safety might dictate. The people of this class, however, were, from a 
natural pride, often unwilling to be regarded as recipients of altogether gratuitous relief, and would 
endeavour to pay something, however small. 

“ In the Burdwan Division only was there any reason to take precautions against imposture. There 
the endemic fever had necessitated the administration of relief^ medical or other, during several years 
past, and some classes had gradually fallen into habits of undue dependence on public charity. Here 
the issue of cooked food served as an ulfectivo chuck in this division.” 


86. Statistics of p^ratuitoiis relief . — The total quantity of grain distributed gratuitously 
is nowhere stated in Sir R. Temple’s closing minute ; it can, however, be arrived at in 
the following inantier : — 

Tons. 

Total quantity of grain disposed of - - - 343,000 


Deduct — 

Sold to public 
Advanced in loans 
Given as wagos to labourers 


Tons. 

118,107 

107,877 

00,401 


Total - - . - 286,385 


Balance available for gratuitous distribution 


- 56,615 


I, 330. 

S 
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This agrees fairly well with Mr. MacDonnell’s figures, according to which the quantity 
distributed was 50,058 tons. The cash distributed ^ was Rs. 25,54,000 ; so that the 
total cost of gratuitous relief (taking the grain at Rs. 135 per ton) was Rs. 93,12, OOo! 
The average number daily relieved during each month in each famine district is shown 
in the detailed statement, which follows (compiled from Mr. MacDonnell’a report) of 
which this is an abstract : — 


January 

February 

March 

April - 

May 

June 

July 

August - 
September 
October 
November 


Xo. 

378 

3,708 

24,003 

- 108,245 

- 305,052 

- 508,770 

- 685,595 

- 682,361 

- 318,161 

23,272 

4,118 


'lotal 


- 2,623,603 


1 The total cost of charitable relief, according to Sir E. Temple’s final Minute, was E.s. 28,00,000. The 
difference may be due to the cost of establishments and miscellaneous charges. 
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The numbers relieved, however, in Champaran and Nadiya are not known, though 
the amount spent on them is : assuming that the sum expended fed as many people here 
as in the average of all other districts, 90,000 people must be added to the total number 
raising the figure to 2,713,663. ’ 

Looking only at the six months, April to September, during wdiich this relief was 
mainly given, the average number relieved daily was 452,277, and the average cost 
per head per mensem was Rs. 3-6-11. 

87. Operations of the Central Belief Cmimittee. — O' the operations of the Central 
Relief Committee very little is on record. They received altogether^ from the public 
Rs. 28,26,690 (of which Rs. 14,65,000 were contributed in Great Britain), and an equal 
sum from Goverement : and they expended altogether Rs. 42,90,000, of which 
Rs. 27,00,000 was paid on account of grain received from the Government stores. 
Details of the rest of the expenditure are not given. 


Advances to Ryots fob Subsistence. 

88. Earlp^ views on the subject . — The first form which this mode of relief took was 
the suggestion by Lord Northbrook,® December 16th, that zemindars would no doubt 
be glad to support their ryots, and to receive advances from Government for this 
nurpose ; but that if they did not show alacrity in doing this, and if it was difficult for 
cultivators to give security, some legislative enactment might be passed to the effect 
that their landlord shall stand security for the repayment. On the 3rd February® the 
Lieutenant-Governor ruled that it was impossible to wait for legislation at such a "time : 
advances might be gi\’en, not to zemindars only, but to inferior and intermediate holders, 
for the use of their ryots, and that when they would not take them, money might 
be advanced direct to the cultivators as a loan by the Relief Committees under their 
rules. 

89. Enlarged application of those views . — A lew days later (February I6tb), Sir George 
Campbell wrote again^ that the reports he had received convinced him that in many 
“ Districts, perhaps the most presoing want, and even in the most distressed Districts 
“ one of the greatest wants, is for ad^vances to tolerably reliable ryots who only want a 
“ little help to tide them over the worst time.” Every effort was to be made to urge 
and encourage the zemindars and holders of landed interests to “ sustain their ryots ” by- 
advances of grain or money ; and special report should be made of those estates in wliich 
the zemindars could not or would not do this, and Government would be forced to 
intervene. The effect of this liberality was what might have been expected. 
Mr. Hudson reported ® 

“It is evident that a rumour has spread abroad that there is a distribution of money on the part of 
Government ; and there is a rush from all quarters to get a share of it without any general 
understanding on the part of the applicants of the objects of the distribution, and without (in many 
cases) any necessity for it, or any clearly defined object of their own in seeking it.” 

District officers were besieged by petitions for loans from small -cultivators who each 
offered to pledge his fields or trees or some such property he claimed a right in : but the 
zemindars invariably denied the existence of any such right, enquiry at such a time into 
such a number of cases was impossible, and when it was made it often turned out that 
the rights claimed were imaginary, or that the applicant was not at all in distressed 
circumstances. Petty traders also applied largely for advances to enable them to import 
grain.® 

“ Those applicants, before they had learnt the catch-word (so to speak), frequently admitted that 
their object was to buy up grain in their own immediate neighbourhood, and to sell it again ; but when 
my questions had instructed them a little, they of course professed an intention of importing grain 
froni the great Government depots — Revelgunge, &c. It is clear that, while this endeavour on tho 
part of decayed tradesmen to obtain a fresh capital was a gross attempt to pervert the benevolence of 
Government into a means of private gain, to scatter.abroad small sums to be employed in the manner 
first disclosed would only be to raise the price of grain by creating a competition amongst petty dealers 
to obtain possession of it” 

Other ryots again applied for grain advances on the plea that their money-lender had 
refused to grant them any further supplies, and on enquiry it was found that he had 
done this for the exeellent^reason that they had owed him money for long and had paid 
him nothing during the two preceding good ye-ars. ■ Sir George CampbeU recognised® 
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“ the dilemma in which we are placed, namely, on the one hand, the difficulty of 
“ affording any really wide and adequate relief, if we insist on sufficient security ; and 
“ on the other, the way in which the liberalit}’' of Goveruinent may ba and will be abused 
“ if we adopt a lax and easy procedure,” He could only say that " when it is neces- 
“ sary to save life or to keep the people from sinking into pauperism, the Collector 
‘‘ must obtain the best security he can, and advance inonej' to ryots if he considers 
“ there is a reasonable 'certainty of rcpa^mient.” 

90. Advances given sfilt more liberally, — After his visit • to Darbhanga, Sir G. 
’Campbell was inclined* to accept a suggestion that when a ryot by labouring on the 
relief-works has shown his necessity, wages should be advanced to him for the time 
he must be absent carrying on his cultivation. 

Paua. 42. ® * * “ If iho iiulmdualising system is carried out fully, and if we 

know who our labourers are, where they reside, and where they work, we may be able to say to a poor 
man when the rains commence — we now know that you arc no impostor, but a person willing to work 
for your bread ; we cannot employ you longer ; it would ruin tlie country if we could ; here is a 
couple of months’ supply of food; we give you that, take it home, but now you must support yourself; 
we have done with yon.’ Seeing the amount of grain we arc storing, and the scale on which our 
establishments are now being formed, 1 think this might bo done in some parts of the country.” • * * 

But in Nortli Behai’ there was a large elass of high easte ryots too proud to work 
and too poor to carry on clUeiently the vvork of another season without assistance. To 
give money, nominally as a loan, but really with no hope of ever recovering it, would be 
demoralizing in the extreme; and tlic business of opening a great system of direct 
advances to'^a vast number of r^’ots would overwhelm the officers. He therefore stroiigly 
urged that advances should be given through zemindars and money-lenders; the main 
security offered by most borrowers was their silver ornaments ; but Government could 
not open a pawnbroker’s shop, while the money-lenders could. Villages should be 
divided into three classes ; those in which the zemindar can assist his ryots, and should by 
every means be induced to do so ; those in which he has not the means but has the will, 
if lie gets advances, to the pro|)er use of which our officers must see ; add, thirdly, those 
in which it is found impossible to work through the zemindars, and Government must 
undertake the task of saving the people alive. But even here it would be better to 
make use of the moncy-leuders to whom the villagers arc accustomed to look, and to 
lend money through him rather than directly. The terms of these advances were that 
half was to be repaid in March 1875, and the rest in March 1876, the price being fixed at 
15 seers per rupee at first, and afterwards lowered to 13 seers per rupee. At the prices 
of ordinar}' years- a ryot would have to sell two maunds of grain to repay the price of 
one maund advanced in 187-1, thus the cost to him would be cent, per cent., and yet there 
would be no gain to Government but a loss equal in amount to his loss, as the grain cost 
Government S.V seers per rupee. 

91. Resnlls of the advances. — On the 7th November 1874 the Government of Bengal 
reported’ that — 

“ The advances of grain made to zeinindars and ryots under the prineiple originated in the above- 
mentioned letter have now amounted to over 29, 8*1,000 maunds (108,000 tons), valued at close upon 
41700,000. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that these advances have been of the greatest possible 
benefit to the aillicted districts, for by them nearly half a million families have been supported or helped 
over the rainy months, while small occupiers of land have boon onablcd to hire field labourers, and so to 
secure a crop this season on lands which would not otherwise have been cultivated for want of lalour.” 

9’2. Measures for their recovery. — The (luestion now was how to recover these advances. 
“ The great majority of ryots who took them are ready and willing to repay them by the 
“ instalments fixed by Government. But among so great a bodj' of men, there must be 
“ some individual recusants who will evade repayment if possible, and the advances Avere 
“ in many districts made with a degree of expedition which may have precluded the 
“ fulfilment of all the needful legal formalities.” In fact, the bonds Av-ere in most cases 
neither stamped nor registered, and even if they Avere made legally valid, to sue a recusant 
ryot in the Civil Court Avould cause great delay and would ruin him Avith costs : the amount 
advanced to each ryot averaged from four to eight maunds of grain (Avorth from 10 to 
20 rupees), and the costs Avould be out of proportion to the value in suits for instalments 
of petty sums like these. Accordingly, it Avas proposed that a law should be passed to 
make these advances recoverable as an “arrear of demand,” a procedure Avhich, though 
summary, Avas neither harsh nor expensive, and to this the Government of India 
agreed. 
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93. Amount ailvanced.—ThQ quantities of grain advanced to cultivators were as 
follows r — 



Tons. 

Up to the 10th June 

„ 10th July - - _ 

„ 10th August 

„ lOtli September 

,, 10th October 

- 14,412 

- 45,376 

- 82,985 

- 102,828 
- 107,877 


It is believed that the recipients of this grain were about 400,000 people, 

94. Value advanced and recovered . — The value of 108,000 tons of grain at 18 seers 
per rupee amounts to Rs. 67,20,000. In Sir R. Temple’s final minute* it is estimated' 
that Rs. 62,50,000 are likely to be recovered ; and from a subsequent passage' it appears 
that this was based on an estimate that 85 per cent, of the value of the grain would be 
repaid : the value must therefore have been estimated at Rs. 73,50,000. Besides the 
grain, Rs. 46,00,000 in cash were advanced to planters, zemindars, traders, &c., and this, 
was expected, would be repaid in full, making a total recovery of Rs. 1,08,50,000. A 
return prepared by the Government of Bengal for the use of the Famine Commission in 
February 1879 shows somewhat different figures : — 

Rs. 

Advanced in cash - - _ 35,86,800 

„ gi-ain (value) - - - 69,68,440 

Total - - 1,05,54,740 

Of this up to July 1877 — 


Recovered - •< 

f Cash 

L Value of grain - 

Rs. 

- 29,77,261 

- 59,20,327 

Rs. 

. 

- Total 

- 

- 88,97,588 

"Written off as 
irrecoverable 1 

f Cash 

(.Value of grain - 

-• 1,43,175 
4,892 



Total 


- 1,48,067 

Balance® - j 

r Cash 

[.Value of grain - 

- 5,64,828 

- 9,54,258 



Total 

- 

- 15,09,086 


Out of which about three lakhs have been since collected, and twelve lakhs are still, 
outstanding. If the whole of this sum is paid In, the amount recovered will fall very 
little below Sir R. Temple’s estimate. 

95. General Considerations on the Subject . — On the whole, considering the hurry 
and confusion of the time, the impossibility of investigating the security offered by the 
ajjplicants and even the fact of their necessity, and the profuse way in which advances 
were given, or, according to some accounts, forced* on the people, it must be admitted 
that the extent to which they have been repaid is creditable to the honesty and self- 
respect of the ryots. But this should not blind us to the danger of the precedent,* or to 
the cost at wmch this relief was given. The grain advanced cost the Government 

' B. B. II, 107. (T.) ^ lb. II, 110. 

The Districts -where the heaviest balances remain are — 

Es. 

INIuzaffarpur . - . . - , . - - 4,04,861 

Darbhanga - - . , . 1,76,905 

Saraa - - - - - - 1,34,758 

Monghyr ------ 1,78,411 

Saatbal Parganas - - - - 1,03,794 

Mimbhuin , - - . - - ], 57,898 

* See Eeply to Famine Commission by Mr. Hodgkiason, Collector of Snnm, “JTot only was tl»e power of 
“ trade greatly neutralised, but the people became demoralized and reckless, seeing the extraordinary exertions 
” of Government to get rid apparently of as mucb grain as possible, by some means or other. Besides the 
'* inducement to take advances held out by fixing low prices on the grain, the people were practically led to 

« believe it was almost their duty to take advances, and that a paternal Government would 

“ never demand repayment. The bitterness of feeling aroused by the realisation of these advances may he 
“ inferred from my predecessor’s remark in his annual report for 1876-77, viz., that they would sooner die of 
“ {amine than bo again induced to take advances from Government.” Mr. Kirkwood, too, (Bbagalpur) thinks 
(though approving the system generally) that it was overdone, and “ many persons thus .supported themselves 
“ in semi-idleness who should have been labouring on the roads.” 
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Us. 1,45,40,000, uiul out of this about Rs. 61,00,000 have been recovered, making a loss 
to Government of Rs. 84,00,000; it cost therefore Rs. 21 per head to relieve 

400.000 cultivators. If they, including their families, were all in grievous want, or in 
danger of starvation, and if they received relief in no other form, this would be no 
excessive expenditure; but it is clear from the reports that many of them received 
relief in other forms also, and that the theory of personal knowledge talcing the place of 
any test, to some extent broke down. The cultivators in their turn had to pay a severe 
penalty for their readiness to apply for advances ; if they were forced to sell grain at 
thirty seers to repay what they had borrowed at eighteen seers, they have sold 

165.000 tons in order to repay the loan of 95,000 tons. The danger of offering to an 
imj)rovidcnt people too tempting opportunities for getting advances which they will have 
to repay at a great sacrifice, is one that should be seriously thought of on any recurrence 
of similar circumstances. 


Miscellaneous. 

96. Emigration. — In the Resolution of November 7th, 1873, the Viceroy expressed 
a hope that labourers might be induced to emigrate to such places as the tea districts of 
Assam and to British Burma. For the cost of the Burmese experiment 50,000/. Avas 
set aside, and a special officer, acquainted with emigration affairs, appointed to 
superintend tlic arrangements ; but the outcome of all the efforts made in this direction 
was lamcntabl 3 ’ small. Up to the cud of December 1874, 5,526 emigrants Avere sent off 
at a cost of about Rs. 19* a head, “and the class of people Avho actually consented to 
“ go Avas not of much value to employers of labour. The emigrants gave a great deal 
“ of trouble; and the experiment Avas most linsatisfaccoiy as far as Burma Avas 
“ concerned.- It Avas even more unsatisfactory as regarded Assam. The tea planters 
were uiiAvilling to enter info contracts with emigrant-coolies, especially during a j’ear 
of scarcity ; it Avas evident that unless liberal bounties Avere alloAA'ed and a large 
recruiting staff entertained, no success Avould be obtained ; and flic scheme Avas abandoned 
in Januaiy 1874. 

97. Prices. — With regard to prices, there is very little to be said, seeing that they 
Avere artificially kept doAvn b^' the presence of the Government granaries aud the resolu- 
tion to open these for the use of the labourers, aud ultimately for sale to the general 
public, Avhenever the market rates rose to 10 seers per rupee. But in the earlier months, 
before these preparations Avere complete, indications existed Avhich led observers to the 
belief that prices Avonld have risen very higli had it not been for the import of the 
GoA'crnnient grain. Sir R. Temple says* — 

“ In some places” (of North Beliar) “ the price of rice Avas a rupee for 9, S, or 7 seers ; in other 
places, it aa'os even 1 rupee for G and u seers, which rates indicated famine. In other places, there Avas no 
price quoted, as the article was not procurable at all.” 

And throughout the perioil of famine the prices at Patna and its neighbourhood Avere 
sufficient to make it Avorth Avhile for private trade to pour in by railivay Ifom the Punjab, 
the North-Western Provinces, from Oudh and Central India, aud from LoAver Bengal, 
nearly 400,000 tons of grain. 

98. Effects of lowering the Railway Freight. — The order reducing the freight of food 
grain on the raihvays by one half, or to ^ of a pic per maund per mile, or one anna per 
100 miles, Avas in force from the 1st November 1873 to the 1st August 1874 ; Government 
paying to the raihvay companies as compensation the amount foregone by them, or one 
anna per maund, or Rs. 1-12 per ton for 100 miles. The total sum paid as compensation 
Avas stated* to be Rs. 45,30,000. It is not said hoAv this calcidation was made : but in 
March Mr. Bernard had estimated® that every ton travelled 400 miles on an average. 
If this estimate hold good, the amount paid represents 647,000 tons brought in by 
private trade. If the compensation Avas paid (as estimated above, paragraph 60) on 

383,000 tons, then each ton of grain travelled on an average nearly 700 miles. Against 
this expenditure may be set the profit brought to the Government by the increased railway 
traffic Avhich the famine created, and Avhich Sir R. Temple calculated at Rs. 63,23,150.'* 


• JJ. B. II, 125. (T.) Only 1,199 of these were from Behni*. See Mr. Toynbee’s reply to Famine 
Commission. 

- GoA'ernment of Bengal, to Famine Commission, dated 8th February 1879. 

* B, B. II, 82. (T.) 

‘ lb. II, 110. (T.) But in Colonel Dickon’s note of 29th November 1875, it is stated as Ks. 45,60,000. 
s Ib. I, 234. 

“ Of tins, GoA’ernment paid Es. 33,30,000 for the transport of its oavu grain. The net iuciease on all 
ralhvaj's in India, excluding the above sum, Avas Ks. 6,70,000 for 1874-75 (vide Colonel Dickens’ note, iit 
sitpraX 

S 4 
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The Government of India recorded/ in the Resolution of ISth February 18/5, that 
the effect of the measure had been “ to stimulate the importation of grain by railway 
“ into the distressed tracts;” but there is nothing to show in what way it was believed 
to have acted, whether by making it profitable to despatch grain from great distances 
which under the_ higher rate of freight would have baen prohibitory, or by putting 
additional profit into the pockets of the despatchers who would have found the trade 
sufficiently advantageous even at the ordinary rates of freight. 

99- Treatment of Subjects of Native States. — It was at one time feared that Nepal 
would have to be added to the famine-stricken area and the question arose how far 
the people of that country were entitled to share in the measures of relief designed for 
Bengal. Sir R. Temple decided that if Nepalese subjects applied for work on reliefj 
they should be treated in the same manner as Britisli subjects, even though their number 
were thought likely to be as large as half a million (see paragraph 47j, and that grain 
should be supplied to the Nepalese Goveimment at cost price. But in the end it was 
found that only 1,000 tons of grain were applied for on these terms, and the Nepalese 
got through their difficulties without any further assistance. 

100. Lesson for future Guidance drawn by the Supreme Goveimment. — The Govern- 
ment of India reviewed Sir Richard Temple’s final Minute in a Resolution® dated 
18th February 18/5, and drew the following conclusions for the guidance of future 
administrators from the experience gained in 1874. The first point dwelt on was the 
necessity of obtaining early and complete reports of the extent of any failure of the 
crops, and of the probable consequences on the food-supply of the people. The next was 
the importance of strengthening the district staff, so as to set the officers free to learn 
the actual condition of the people. With regard to relief-works it was laid down that 
“ large works should be opened at once, smaller local works subsequently, as the 
“ necessity for them arises. When the distress becomes extensive, it is essential that 
“ employment should be available near the usual homes of the people.” When the 
numbers are very large, “ piece-work is preferable to other methods for their payment.” 
In the most distressed districts “ the tests of cooked food and' of poof-houses are 
inapplicable.” The giving advances to cultivators was found very useful. The food-supply 
should be looked to, and “ where there is a great deficiency, and good reason to bdieve 

• that the traders will be unable to meet that deficiency, it may b^e right for the State 
to intervene for the purpose of supplementing the general food supply. In doing 
this, it was better to draw supplies from a distance, and to try by private 
arrangement with merchants rather than for Government to appear openlv in the 
market. Great advantage has resulted from reducing the railway I’ates for, the’ carriage 
of grain. 

No doubt the quantity of grain imported had been excessive ; but for that the Govern- 
ment of India was solely responsible. 

" Having to deal with so vast a population, whose support depended upon many uncertain contingencies, 
it would have been imprudent not to have been prepai'ed to meet larger demands than those which 
were actually made upon the Government. If a substantial reserve had not been provided, the 
'} success of the relief operations would probably have been attributed rather to good fortune than to 
foresight. The experience of last year shows the necessity of such a reserve. In the beginning of 
September 1871 very "reat apprehensions were felt that the scarcity would bo prolonged. This was 
only averted by a fall of rain at the very last moment when it could have been of use to allow the 
winter crops to be sown; and if tho rain had not then fallen, the rice in reserve would have been 
urgently required. It must not be forgotten that on previous occasions it has occurred that a 
second year of drought has followed the first.” 

Discussion of the results of the Famine Ad.ministration. 

101. Statistical summary of expenditure and relief — ^The following statement shows 
the cost of the famine according to the figures drawn up by Sir R. Temple on the 
31st October 1874, and two columns have been added to compare therewith the estimates 
which were made at tw'o intermediate periods. It is instructive to observe how the 
expenditure increased as the principles of relief relaxed and the measures adopted grew 
in liberality and breadth. The figures in the column for actuals are taken from the 
Budget statement of 1875-76,* except those for advances recovered, which are from 
paragraph 94. The Budget Statement takes no notice of advances on either side of the 


•B. 3.11,64. *J6.I,223. 3i5.II,61. 

‘.Sec page -IS, tho Budget Statement of 1876-77, p. 84, liowever without giving details, states the net 
expenditure at Its. 6,76,83,330 including Bs. 63,60,000 brought to account in the preceding year omittctl till 
then. Against this set-oCf is allowed of Ks. 17,00,000 from increased Railway Traffic, leaving a total cJiargc 
of Its. 6,33,83,330, or six and a half million sterling. 
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account, but notes that about half a million further was expended out of Provincial or 
Local Punds. 

Expenditube. 


Items. 

K'.tinmtc of 
■1th March. 

Estimate of 
13th April. 

Sir n. Temple’s 
figures. 

Actuals (as 
far as kuotrn). 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

!Rs. 

Special Establishmonts ... 

5,00,000 

13,50^000 

12,00,000 

25,00,000 

Promotion of private grain trade - 

15,00,000 

34,00,000 

45,30,000 

45,60,000 

Relief-works .... 

1,00,00,000 

2,53,00,000 

1,28,00,000 

1,10,80,000 

„ excluded from local or private 

funds. 


— 

— 

65,60,000 

Grants in aid of private works 

5,00,000 

5,00,000 

1,00,000 

— 

Uarblianga State Railway ... 

— 

20,00,000 

10,00,000 

14,50,000 

Government grain purchase 

3,00,00,000 

3,78,40,000 

.4,40,00,000 

4,47,06,000 

„ „ transport . - . 

1,44,50,000 

1,75,00,000 

1,76,00,000 

31,40,000 

1,76,28,000. 

„ reserve transport train 

— 

18,00,000 

31,50,000 

Chnritiiblc relief .... 

10,00,000 

20,00,000 

28,00,000 

31,71,000 

Advances to v.cmiiulars, traders, &e. 

50,00,000 

50,00 000 

46,00,000 

46,00,000 

Unforeseen . - - ■ - 

15,00,000 

— 

— 

— 

Total expenditure - 

0,44,50,000 

9,67,50,000 

9,17,70,000 

9,94,05,000 


llECEIPTA 


Itelll'i. 

Ksiiumlc of 

4lh March. 

Ksliuiale of 
13th April. 

Sir It. 'rempic’s 
figures. 

Actuals (as 
fur as kuou'u). 

Sales of grain to laboiuvrn and the pnhiie 

Sales of gi'iiin to Relief Cummiitees • 

Sales of reserve gndii in Ciilcutta - 
Sides uf surplus grain in tlie interior. 
Recoveries of cash advances to traders, ze- 
inindnr.s, &e. 

Recoveries of price of grain advanced to ryots 
]Misecllancou.s .... 

Increased Railway profits 

Rs. 

1 / 
S 1,50,00,000 ( 

Rs. 

1,83,30,000 

15.00. 000 

1 37,80,000 

45.00. 000 

71,40,000 

Rs. 

95.00. 000 

27.00. 000 
r 7,00,000 
\ 30,00,000 

46,00,000 

62.50.000 
5,00,000 

63.23.000 

Rs. 

2,62,40,000* 

31.00. 000 

40.00. 000 

Total receipts 

Net expenditure - 

1.50.00. 000 

5.00. 00.000 

3yo2yo0y000 

6,15,00,000 

3,35,73,000 

5,82,00,000 

3,33,40,000 

6,61,00,000 


' This incluilvs sulus uf suriilus stonss, carriago, and steamers, and probably also the recoveries of pries of grain advanced to 
ryots, us far as then knoa’ii. 


At this cost 735,000 labourers were employed for nine months ; 452,000 were gratui- 
tously fed for six months; 118,000 tons were sold during a period of seven months (April 
to October) ; and assuming that each person bought 1^ lbs. a day or 315 lbs. during 
the seven months, this quantity would supply 8/0,000 persons with food. If, again, a 
quarter of the labourers on relief-works were purchasers, there were about 700,000 of the 
public who benefited by the sale of Government grain at two-thirds of the cost price. 
The number who received advances of grain has been estimated at about 400,000 culti- 
vators, or, including their families, 2,000,000 souls ; and the number who benefited by 
the advances of cash to zemindars, traders, &c., was roughly estimated at 500,000. The 
following, therefore, is the number who in one form or another received relief: — 


- 

Xumber. 

Period. 

By relief-works 

735,000 

9 months. 

,, gratuitous relief . - - 

452,000 

6 „ 

„ sales of grain 

700,000 

7 „ 

„ advances of grain 
„ „ cash - 

- 2,000,000 
500,000 

7 „ 


Total - - 4,387,000 


or about 25 per cent.- of the population of the famine tract, as estimated in 
paragraph 19- 

2 ilr. Kirkwood states that at one time fully 80 per cent, of the population of some parts in the North of 
Bhngalpur were subsisting on Government relief in some form or other. 

Y 90G. T 
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102. District details q/' expenditure and relief. — Tlic relief ailininialcrcd may be shown 
ill a different way, and the amount rceeived in caeli District can be more easily compared, 
by assuming that the relief lusted for seven months, that each person who bought or 
received an advance of grain got 2.'} seers fora month’s consumption, or iGl seers for 
seven months, at which rate every ton sold or advanced relieved almost seven pcr.sons : 
and similarly that every one who received an advance of cash received relief at the rate of 
1 anna a day, or lie, 1-11 a month ; so that every sum of Us. 13-2 thus advanced relieved 
one person. This is the assumption made in iMr, MacDonnelfs book, and it is subject 
only to one flaw, viz,, that the labourers who received wages in cash also bought grain 
and thus ajipear twice over in the number of relieved. By the system of calculation 
adopted in the table it appears that in the most distressed tracts 2,G00,000, or 1 7 per 
cent, of the entire population, were relieved for seven months continuously, in the le.ss 
distressed tracts o-lZ, 300, or 3 per cent., were .so relieved. If it be assumed that half the 
labouring population bought Government grain and are shown twice over, these numbers 
will be reduced to 2,200,000 and o 12,000 respectively, or 13 and 2*9 respectively : — 


DiiitnK-ra. 


Toimlnliijn. 

Grain 

Tom. 

Siiri4tt« 


.SrMiiKi: uv i uj.MrActi 

MosriM. 

Lltt^v roR 

iVr ct ut« 


itiidtx'tult*! 

t <i. 

u*. 

uurk«* 

Grk{iutiiU^I Cvtii 

llrib !» 1 Atitl 1 intilt. 

j T>ir«t.. 

ivJit>v«4| (a 

Siiraii - - ■ 

Darbliuu^'a 
.Ariizaflariuir- 
niiagalimr (North lialO- 
I'uriu'ah 

Diiiajiiiir ... 
Itangpiir 

Bogrii - - - - 

1,1 'll, (11)0 
l',lllli,(IUO 
l',llli(,(IIIO 
Ua7,IIUU 
i,;i.t,tH)o 
l,.'iOl,(IU(l 
■J.M'J.OOO 
r,ii'J,o(iii 

.1(1,000 
OO.I.SO 
ll.-),?.!.'. 
00,010 
oi;,oi.s 
OI,S()0 
00.071 
1-J,0.13 
0,S 1 1 

;i,S(io 

1 ,00(1 
.•(.•(,H7S 
10,2.'0 
0,21.1 
2,121 
7,'J(!I 
2,225 
2,202 

2.1IO..'.()i» 

2 Sl,:‘oo 

0.172.000 
1,100,0(1(1 
i 0 o,o(<o 
ri22,7l)0 
1,272.100 
7S 1,100 

aoi,.i(>o 

100,102 
71,720 
20.', ,127 
100,0t:2 

1.1,200 

1C,7.'0 

17.S-SO 

l.l,7.s7 

1,1 7o 
11,001 
111,111 
21,210 
J7»7»i! 

I t.tS 
.'jj.'jar 

17,'Jl'J 

217,215 
111,7 1'> 
.172.102 
211,221 
111,021 
U 1.007 
210,111 
7i,i;i.i 
07, S7 1 

i I .(•.-- 
1 2.) 1,101 
' 712,11)) 

^ 10,, 720 
! 101,711 
i IIS.OIO 

1 222,11.1 
i lo.I.'OO 
7(».s70 

12 

17 

01 

211 

17 

S 

20 

1 

10 

Total most (list re- 
tmet. 

Shaliuhad 

cd 

l-l,S‘J‘.l,(l(JU 

002,07(1 

72,11.1 

11.770.000 

721,701 

201,120 

1,112,101 

2.iil>(>,|)l2 

i;-i 


l,7:u.oou 

l.TSl 


2 IU..‘I70 

0,111 

l,7l<.i 

2 l..'1C0 

02,021 

1.2 

Gya .... 


l,<JuO,UUO 

0,070 

2t.1 

22,070 

1,117 

1,112 


2.1,131 

l-J 

Slougliyr 

Santhuua 


1, SI 0,000 

.M,I.1S 

lUO 

.|I>O..K>0 

7,210 


02.202 

7.1,171 

!• 


1 .aso.ooo 

7,120 

1,110 

UH.MUU 

1 1.722 

1,011 

2i,20(I 

11.10,1 

O-i 

Maldali - 


07(1,000 

O.0 10 


IS2.2UO 

1,03 1 

jr» 


01.277 

!•: 

SItirnlildabad 

• 

l.Oo.'I.OUO 

•1.270 

l^:2 

a3i..iiMi 

1.0 11 


7,251 

21,277 

I'C 

najsliabai 


i,:tl 1,000 

I.OSl 

I.SOO 


2,100 

1 2,7.1 1 

II.ISS 

00,101 

0’3 

I’abua ... 


1,210,000 

SSI 

«> 

101.200 

1,0.10 

1,00.0 

.1,00 1 

M.ilO 

l-l 

Ditblium 


coo , 000 

0,710 

120 

I7a.*joo 

0,112 

17,101 

11,(121 

01,071 

.J* 

Bankura 


:i27,0()o 

o,iso 

70 

211..A00 

0,010 

15,101 

ll.2i0 

03,7 to 

1 

Bardwau 


2,001, 000 

10,OS(I 

2,ut;7 


7,211 


22,121 


O"! 

Nadiya . 


I, SI 0,000 

s-so 

•JO 

015, loo 

0,170 

i7,ii2 


1-1 

tlanbhiiui - 


000,000 

H.SOO 

122 

U67.CUO 

7,112 


-12,531 

00,7 IS 

t>*7 

Jalpaiguri 


■iis,ooo 

0,021 

172 

2I.-I0S 

— 


— 



Totid partly dislrv.'iivd 

17,701,000 

0'.l,200 

7,202 


filVJ J'J 

r.'c,isi 

222,52.1 

1 17.100 


tract. 








1 

j 




f 103. The good side: no mortnUtp. — One resvdt at least was attained by this lavish 
administration of relief that there was absolutely no mortality from starvation. As might 
have been expected in a matter to which public attention was so riveted, every death 
that could possibly be attributed to starvation was eagerly canvassed, and its causes 
closely investigated ; but at the outside not more than 22 deaths could be said to have 
even been accelerated by hunger. Another point which may be noticed witli satisfaction 
is that there seems to have been no permanent evil clfcct left on the minds and habits, 
of the people: with one or two exceptions, such as have been noticed at Bard wan, they 
seem to have shown no willingness to continue to be treated ns paupers, but to have gone 
back to their fields and ordinary occupations as soon ns the first harvest was ripe. 

104. The other side: the means disproportioned to the end. — But it is not sutiicient for 
the advocates of a new policy, which deserts the old landmarks and cuts itself adrift from 
past experience, to prove that they effected their purpose : it is necessary also to show 
that the means employed were proportionate to the end aimed at, and that the resources 
of the State Avere not unduly Avasted, In this respect the administration of the Bengal 
famine of 1874 can hardly be justified. A few paragraphs may Avell be devoted, at the 
eonclusion of this section, to considering (1) Avhat avouUI be the effect on the finances of 
India if the principles of 1874 had been folloAA'ed throughout the century ; (2) hoAv far 
those principles can be pronounced to haA'c been correct in their application to the facts 
of 1873-74 ; (3) Avhether they Avere correct under any circumstances, or Avere altogether 
untenable. 
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U);). Cost of' other /amines, if treated on the Bengal system. — It hns been shown that 
on the relief of si populsiilon of 17 millions who were believed to be visited by severe 
famine, the sum of six million sterling; was spent. Let it be assumed that this rate of 
expeiuliture was si proper one,' and thsit a similar rate would have been proper in all the 
greater famines with which riulia has been aillictcd during the present century. Such 
a comparison must needs be a rough one, for the famines varied in intensity, and the 
circumstances of the dilVerent psirts aillictcd were didcrent ; but without wishing to push 
the sirgiunent too far, anil with sill reservations made, the following table fairly represents 
what the expenditure on these famines would have been, had they been treated as that 
of Hehar was treated in IS7'I : — 


Yvar. 


I)ur.il{ou Ilf 
Pamiiie. 

rujialatina 

-eYeiely 

airectvil. 

.Velaal vu^t of 
llelief. 

Kxpcailitarc 
at the 

,n.Muaie(l rate. 







Years. 

(Millions.) ' 

(Lakhs uC 

(Lakhs of 


.Vurili-W, 






Rupees.) 

Rupees.) 

l.‘'0;l 

'.'tern I’roviiKv. 


- 

- 

1 

10 

32 

3.53 

IM.I i 

i Henib.iv 

- 

- 


- 

1 

4 

XU 

141 

1NI.J i 

1 M.ulr.'i't 

- 

- 


. 

1 

8 

3 

282 

It'G" 1 

X.rlh-W. 

■•I> rn l'r<ivinr> s 

and 

r 

'niijab 

1 

: Id 

118 

.530 

IS'.l 

.M.all.l- 

- 

- 



1 

4 

21 

44 

i!>t;i 1 

: Norih-WV 

-lerii Pruviiieei 

and 

i 

'tliijnb 

1 1 

13 

57 

169 

iMld 

\ M.ulniN 

. 

- 


. 

1 i 

13 

2.> 

459 


; <)ii'>a 

• 

• 


. 

2 1 

li 

127 

363 


1 IJeliar 

• • 

- 



i 1 

1'. 

01 

159 

1 "liS-tih 

1 Nuiih-\V. 

■'l^rii I’nivincoH 

- 



1 1 

61 

1 ig 

/ 230 


1 .\jinir 

. 

- 



1 •> 

F ! 


t 35 


\ I'liiij.ib 

. 

. 



: 1 

3 

10 

106 


' Ci iilr.il P 

1‘uviiicci 




1 1 


10 

159 


j IJumb.iy 

. 




• 1 

3 

6 

106 


1 

1 





• 

! hi 

HHi 

3,416 


Wheresis l/. millions sterling sictusilly was <pcnt, more than .‘M million sterling would 
hsive been >pent in relieving famine. 'I’he siddition of .'10 millions to the debt of India 
would have increased the sumusil expenditure by a million and a half; and though it is 
too much to ssiy that the (tnances could not have borne the strain, still undoubtedly it 
would have been severely felt. 

MK). Error of the fore<'a.st : e.rtent and degree of the J'amine overrated. — But the 
piemise on which the preceding psu'sigi'siph is bsiscd, viz., that a population of 17 millions 
was in danger of beisig visited with severe famine, is one that cannot be altogether 
siccepled. It hsis been mside clear that the forecast of the Local Government was 
unnecessarily gloomy, ar.d that the estimates of the stocks in reserve, of the crops raised 
in 187.‘J-71, and of the power of the population to endure scarcity, were much too low. 
Later inquiries, imperfect as they are, have shown that even in the districts which were 
hardest hit the deficiency of food was much slighter than had been supposed. The 
Government of India, in the closing liesulution of iSth February IS75,' admitted this 
to some extent. They wrote — 

Paha. 10. — “The aiiticiiiatioii of tliu ellocts of the seaicity was louiul to bo soinowhat greater than 
the reality, fruiii two causes. The stock of food in tlic hands of tho people turned out to be larger 
than was anticipated ; :iud snilicient allowance was not made fur the extraordinary exertions which 
were u.-cd by ihe cultivators to grow a greater ipiantity than usual of tho grain crops which ripen in 
the autunni. It was iinuosaihlu to reckon heforehand upon either of these circuinstanccs ; but the 
experience that has now houn gained shuw.s, ytVs/, that where a scarcity follows a fair season considerable 
supplies of fooil will probably be in tho possession of tho people ; and, thcrofore, sullicicnt time may be 


' No (luiibt it limy bo iirgi.-d timt the greater [iiirt of the llcngid expenditure was duo to tlio importation of 
grain, a policy wliieli in some of tlio iirevioiis faiiiiiies was niinucessary. Hut altkoiigh the arguments of 1873 
could liardly liavo been ajiplied in tliat year to the Upper Provineos, they would assuredly Imvo boon held 
applicable, liy tbu persons wlio were eonvineed by thciii, to all parts of India, in tho years when railway 
euiiiiminivations were not fully develojied ; that i.s, in every previous famine, except that in tho North-TVestern 
Provinces and Punjab, in ISdS'GO, iMoreover, on tho other hand, ono luensuro of relief was cut off from 
liengal which has always been applied in other Provinces, 1113., roinission of rovenuo : it was impossible to 
advoeato this in liengal, whereiLS in some Provinces it hail been tho chief or only lucasuro of relief, and out of 
the •l.'i? lakhs of rnpees expended on past famines 172 lakhs were remissions of rovenuo. If tho Bengal 
i-ettlumeiit had nut been a permanent one, there can be liltlo doubt (from tho precedent of Orissa in 1867) that 
another two millions would imvo been added to the Govornment expenditure. As it was, Es. 28,649 were 
remitted in the .Santlial District and Rs. 308 in Singlibhum. 

“ B. B. II, 62. 
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reckoned upon for the purpose of organising tho relief which may ultimately be required ; and, secomUi/, 
that the cultivators of tho soil in India are able and willing to make considerable alterations* in their 
agriculture for the sake of increasing the food-supply at the earliest possible moment, by which means 
the period over which tho scarcity would otherwise extend is considerably shortened.” 

107. Attempt to frame an ex-postfacto estimate of the real area of the Famine. It is 

impossible now, with the imperfect information which still exists as it did then, to state 
with precision, or in such a way as to cany conviction, what the limits are within which 
severe famine, if it existed at all, would probably have been confined ; but there are 
many indications which lead to the conclusion that the area of extreme distress was the 
basin of rice land lying along the edge of the Tarai, in the north of Champdran, 
Muzaffavpur, Darbhanga, and Bhagalpur. This is the tract where rice is the prevailing 
crop, and it was the winter rice alone that failed extensively. Elsewhere it is clear that 
the purchasing power of the people, and the activity and enterprise of trade, were 
underrated. In Saran and the southern parts of Champaran and Tirhut there was no 
catastrophic failure of the crop : in Dinajpur, Purneali, Rangpur, and Bogra the people 
could hardly be got to accept direct relief even at extravagant rates of pay ; all they 
would consent to do was to buy grain below the market price; and all through the 
fiimine these districts were exporting food grains briskly. No emigration existed to more 
favoured tracts even on the part of those who have no permanent tie to their homes and 
no share in the village organization. With a very few exceptions, no signs of emaciation 
were seen. There are many indications which combine to show that in these tracts, at 
any rate, the pressure of famine was not severely felt. 

108. Importance of an accurate forecast. — Now this mistaken estimate was responsible 
for two things : first, for the vast scale of preparations made for the relief of tracts and of 
whole districts which were not severely affected ; secondly, for the doctrine that all tests 
ought to be abolished, a doctrine which sprung from the belief that in a country where 
almost every one was famine-stricken there could hardly be such a thing as an unworthy 
applicant for relief. Thus, on a review of the whole proceedings, the main lesson to be 
learnt from the history of this famine seems to be the immense importance of a sound 
and accurate forecast ; and in order to secure this, the main and all-essential requisite is 
a complete system of agricultural statistics based on a field-survey. 

109. Discussion of the policy of importation. — ^Even if the forecast had been correct, 
and the threatened famine as severe as was supposed, there are two leading details of the 
system of relief, the propriety of which may be canvassed ; these are (1) the policy of 
Government importation, (2) the substitution of personal knowledge for self-acting tests. 
As to the first, it is difficult and hardly necessary to give' an opinion. The opinion of 
the local officers seems to have been unanimous that in the northern parts of Behar 
private trade would not have thrown in grain in sufficient quantities to supply the 
wants of the people. Against this it has been urged that under all the disadvantages of 
Government competition and its almost monopoly of the transport. Sir G. Campbell did 
see grain brought by private traders into Darbhanga, and that no greater difficulties 
existed here than were overcome by the merchants who in 1877 carried grain to the 
south of Kaladgi and Belgaum, to Harpanhalli in the Bellary District, and to Shimoga 
in Mysore. But the fact remains that the action of Government itself prevented this 
question from being brought to the test of experience, and no one can say with certainty 
what the results would have been had private trade been left to itself. Moreover, it is 
•generally agreed that, now that these northern districts have been opened out by the 
Darbhanga State Railway and by improved communications, the necessity of Government 
importation can never recur. That more grain was imported even to North Behar than 
was necessary, that much was thrown into places commanded by the railway and the 
river, where private trade might certainly have been relied on, and that the principle of 
making provision against a possible second failure' of the rains was a mistaken one, arc 
matters on which opinions can hardly be said to differ. 

1 10. The effect of the abolition of tests. — As to the second point, it may be safely 
declared that* the famine of 1873 does not establish the principle that it is possible to 
organise a system under which the relieving officers shall be able to judge, solely by 
personal knowledge, of the wants of the applicants. However excellent and efficient the 
inspecting establishment was, there is nothing to show that it would not have been 
desirable for them to employ the test of Avork as a condition of relief in the case of all 
who Avere able to Avork ; and it is obvious that if this had been done it Avould have left 
the officials freer to inquire into the circumstances of the residuum Avho Avere unable to 
AYork. It is admitted that the relieving officers found it impossible to test the reality of 
the Avants of ryots aa'Iio applied for adA’ances, and yet it is easier to obtain personal 



kuDwloilge of the clrciuui'lancos of uilmi who possess some liuulcd property, than of those 
who possess none. It is admitted that they could not judge as to rejection or admission 
by tlie appearance of the applicants, because, with a few exceptions in March and 
April, all looked sleek and well-to-do. It is admitted that the wages given on the 
relief-works were often larger than could be earned in non-famine years, and that the? 
pauper was able to buy more ibod than the frugal and industrious self-supporting 
labourer. These considerations, coupled with the fact that a far greater proportion of 
the population was in receipt of relief than has ever been knowji before or after, cannot 
but throw great doubt on the wisdom of the policy pursued ; and seem to compel the 
eonelusii>u that it would have been wiser for the Government to have enforced the old 
and approved policy of restricting its assistance in the great majority of cases io the 
giving of employment on large and useful public works. 


.Si;crio.\ II. — -North- Wkstkux Pitovi.Nciis. 


1. (rt'/u:ial o/'/'uini/io hneJ . — The North-Western Provinces felt but slightly 

the elleeis of the drought which was causing so much sullcring in Behar. There were 
two separate distre-ssed areas. Pirst, the Sub-Ilimalayau tract in the east of the 
province, comprising the northern portion of the districts of Gorakhpur and Basti. 
Mere, as in Norlhein Behar and Bengal, the main crop of the year and the common 
food of the people is the winter rice, and that cro[) fiiilcd generally for want of ram. 
.\djoining these two districts, there was also a certain amount of sullcring in Ghazipur, 
a liistrict of very dense population, and where among certain classes of the people 
poverty is ehronie. 'fhe second tract includes most of Bimdclkhaud, that is, Jhansi, 
Banda', and llamirpur. 'I’lje agricultural population of this tract had been struggling 
with a succe.s>ion of bad years, which had impoverished landlord and tenant, while the 
cultivated area had in many parts been seriously diminished by the spread of bans grass, 
'finis the bad autumn harvv.st of found the people at the end of tlicir resources, 
'file southern part of Mirzapur, a hilly and thinly-peopled country, may be classed with 
this tract. 

'flic following table shows the area and population of both the famine tracts : — 


Di-lti.-t 

An'Ktn;t> 

Area, S>|. Milc>. rojiululioii. 

Noillicni purtioi, 

Ihi-ti, Ni'l'llurii p'ji'li.iii 

Gtia;;ipiir, l-'a-lorii p)rliuii 
! naiiil:i . . . - 

llniiiirpiir .... 

- 

Mir/.:ipiir (cinitli) ... 

Total - 

t 

2,02S GSG,00n 

1,1. jS GO 1,000 

.*>32 1 352,000 

2,90S 697,000 

3G7 ! 95,000 

1,5G7 317,000 

2,G32 ! 173,000 

11,15)2 . 2,921,000 

1 


*J. Rnim uf 187;5.— The rainy season of 1873 began late and ended early.* Some 
slight showers Jell, after dust-storms, about the middle of June. Then the hot westerly- 
winds set in again, and lasted till the rains broke on the 2nd of Jul 3 \ They ceased 
early, closing on the 9th .September in Banda, and by the iSth of September the rainy 
season was everywhere at an end. It had been interrupted by sevaral breaks, and the 
deficiency of j-ainfall and the ofl’ect of its too early cessation were especi.Tlly felt in the 
rice-growing eastern districts. The following table compares the rainfall of 18/3 in 
these parts with the average rainfall for a number of years : — 


llniiifall, iu Inches. 


District. 

1873. 

AvcRIgC. 

lleuares 

. 36'2C 

40-40 1 

Gorakhpur 

- 39-60 

4G-3G J 

llasti 

- 23-7 

-19-76 


Averai'e of 
20 years. 
Average of 
10 years. 


’ Ailministnitiou Koport, N.W.P., 1873-74, pp. 2, 3. 
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The Benares and Gorakhpur figures for 1873 include the rainfall up to the 1st April 
187-1-, and thus represent the deficiency as less than it really was. 

The Gorakhpur district is the only one for which the monthly figures are obtainable. 
They are as follows : — 



The result of this deficiency of the monsoon was that in all the eastern districts the 
kharif crop was short, and the rabi crop was sown with unfavourable prospects, and on a 
smaller area than usual. But where a late winter rice crop is grown, and is followed by 
a rabi crop of coarse grain, such as grain or pulse, which is the case in the northern parts 
of Gorakhpur and Basti, the early cessation of rain meant a general failure of the year’s 
crop ; and the authorities of the North-Western Provinces, knowing how similar the 
character of this tract was to the character of that part of Behar in which the expectation 
of a most grievous famine was then filling the minds of the people, began to make 
preparations for a somewhat similar calaniity. 


3. Good effect of the winter rain. — Everything, however, depended on the winter 
ruins, which always make the diflTerence between a bad and a good harvest ; and this 
year, the ground having been drier than usual at sowing time, the harvest without them 
would have been exceptionally poor. The rain held off unusually late, and in January 
a frost, such as had not been known for years, set in, and continued for some days, and 
burnt up the pulses, peas, and more delicate crops. “ At last, however, the long- 
“ delayed rain fell in llie first week of February, and the heavy calamity which seemed 
“ to be impending was averted. Though too late to do all the good which it might 
“ have done had it fallen at the usual time, it was of incalculable benefit, and through its 
“ influence a year of high prices was substituted for a year of famine.”^ 


4. Remission and suspension of revenue . — In the worst part of the Gorakhpur district, 
the ]\Iaharajganj Tahsil, half the rabi instalment of revenue was remitted,' and some 
moderate arrears were allowed to accrue, no one being unduly pressed to pay his revenue 
in the distressed districts. The remissions in Gorakhpur amounted to Rs. 67>869; 
besides which over Rs. 30,000 were remitted during this and the following year in the 
trails- Jumna districts, partly on account of the drought of 1873, and partly because of 
the impoverished state of that part of the country. Similarly, the excise revenue in this 
province and also in Oudh fell off considerably ; but it is impossible to say what exact 
sum should be attributed to the effects of the scarcity. 


5. Prices . — Prices did not, as a rule, range so high as to indicate famine.® In 
.Gorakhpur and Basti wheat in March and April sold at 14 seers per rupee, barley and 
grain being considerably higher. Rice, however, rose to 11 seers in February, and 
lOj- from .April to June, in Gorakhpur; in Basti it was at 9 seers in February and 
^larch, and at Sy in April, IMay, and June. The ordinary rate would be about double 
this, or l6 seers per rupee. 


(). Encouragement of private trade . — It was urged here, as in Behar, tliat the 
distressed tracts were in the habit of exporting, not of importing, that no food stocks 
cxi.sted, and no crop had been harvested, and that private trade would not supply the 
deficiency. Sir W. Muir would not entertain the idea of Government importation, but 
preferred to stimulate private trade by advances of money. In Gorakhpur advances 
were made without interest, repayable in a year, to traders who undertook to store grain 
in specified places, such grain being piurchasable by the Government at a price fixed, so as 
to cover the expenses of the. trader; while those who preferred to import grain for sale 
at ilicir own discretion received advances repayable without interest in six months. The 
ipiaatity stored under the former plan was 90,865 maunds, and under the latter plan 
lO,70i» maunds were imported. No actual use was, however, made of the stored grain, 
the capabilities of the country, turning out to be greater than was expected ; and of the 
sums thus advanced Us. 14, "200 had to be remitted ultimately, to cover- the losses of 
tlie traders and the damage done to the grain. Besides these sums, advances were 
made to zemindars and ryots to buy seed-grain; the amount thus advanced was 
ils. i)l,47t> in Gorakhpur, Us. 43,209 in Basti, and about Rs. 20,000 in Mirzapur.' All 
this w;vs ultimately recovered. 


•• i!. 1}. II, j.. 13;.'. 


•lb. II, pp. 136-7. 


3 lb. II, pp. 133 and 110. 
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7. Relief-works. — Wages . — The system on which the Government proposed to deal 
with the famine was the same as had been adopted in 1861 and 1868:^ relief-works 
were to be started to employ the able-bodied pool*, and those who were' unable to work 
were to be relieved by private charity, which the State should assist, but should not bear 
the whole burden. The execution of all relief-works was made ovei* in February 1874 
to the Public Works Department alt were to be carried on on the daily wage system, 
and a Resolution issued on the lOtli February fixed the rate of wage. The maximum 
was to be li annas for a man, 1 anna for a woman, and i anna for a child ; and below 
this maximum the rate was to vary with the price of food, so as to be sufl3.cient to ehaGle 
each person to buy the following quantities : — ■ 



Vlour. 

Vegetables. 


oz. 

oz. 

Adult male 

- 16 

4 

„ female or child above 10 

- 12 

2 

Child under 10 

- 8 

2 


Looking at the Gorakhpur and Basti prices of the time, it was ruled that the rate 
of wage for those districts should be (in the local Gorakhpur! pice, of which 5 go to an 
anna,) 6 to a man, 4 to a woman, 3 to a child. ^ 

In Ghazipur a higher rate was paid than even the maximum sanctioned by Govern- 
ment : men got If annas, women If annas, children f anna. In February and April 
these rates were successively lowered, till in May they were fixed at 1 anna, f, and 
f an anna. 

8. Increase of numbers employed. — During the early months the numbers employed 
on the relief-works continued low, and when the spring harvest came in they diminished 
rapidly. In Ghazipur they fell from 3,000 in the end of February to 800 in the middle 
of April ; in Mirzapur from 2,000 in February to 300 in March ; in Banda from 7,000 or 
8,000 in March to 900 in April ; in Gorakhpur and Basti alone there was no decrease. 
Early in April the numbers were 80,000 in the two districts ; and by the beginning of 
April they had risen to 219j000. One reason for this was, that the area sown with rabi 
had been so small in those parts.® 

“ But tho largo and increasing proportion of women and children could not escape notice, and there 
were considerable doubts as to tho extent of the disteess which prevailed. On the one hand, it seemed 
that the relief-works might be popular on account of the difficulty of exacting a full day’s labour from 
the croAvds who thronged to them, and the liberty they enjoyed, and oh account of the wages being 
paid in cash at a time Avlien agi-icultural labour Avas very slack and there was nothing else for the 
people to Avork at. On the other hand, there was the hypothesis that these Avorks were the sole refuge 
of a famished and despairing population, whose only means of supporting life Avas by tlie wages earned 
on them. 

‘* Sir John Strachey lost no time, after assuming the reins of government, in visiting the distressed 
districts, in order to form his opinion Avith the aid of the best local advice. The conclusion he came to 
Avas, that, on the Avhole, the fonner explanation was the correct one, and that there Avas not really any 
such severe distress as to deserve the name of a famine. He decided that it Avas not advisable to close 
the AVorks, but that efforts should be made to make the relief more distasteful by exacting a larger tale 
of work, and that tho Avages should be reduced to the minimum which Avould provide subsistence for 
the labourers. EA'idenco was adduced that the scale had, until lately, been too high, and that the 
relief-works had attracted sellers not of necessaries only, but of luxuries. The rates noAv fixed Avere 
on the scale Avhioh had been introduced by the Magistrate of Grorakhpur about three weeks previously, 
the alloAvance for infants only being lessened by one-half. They AA ere — 

For a man - - - 5 Gorakhpuri pice (or 1 anna). 

For a woman - - - 4 ditto. 

For a child able to Avork - 3 ditto. 

For an infant - - 1 ditto. 

“ Thus the exclusion of all Avho Avere not in need of aid Avas left to be gradually effected by the Ioav 
ratea of Avages, and the strict demand of a fair day’s work from eA’ery labourer.” 

One result of this Avas, that a small number of labourers left the Gorakhpur Avorks 
and crossed the Gandak to join the relief-Avorks in Champaran, where they received 
8 pice instead of 5.* Tliere was not, however, any general emigration in spite of the 
temptation thus offered. 

9. Measures taken to reduce the numbers, and their result. — ^Lest any deserving 
persons should be deprived of relief by these measures, poor-houses were opened, in 

> lb. n, p. 138. 

-Ib. II, p. 137. It appears from the reply of Air. Stoker, then Assistant Alagistrafe of Gorakhpur, that he 
consiilered himself “ absolutely prohibited from interfering Avith or gb-ing any order coucei’ning the works 
“ under the charge of Department Public Works officers.” It Avas not, howeA-er, the intention of the 
Government to lay down any such principle as to the separation of the two Departments. 

SB. B. II, p. 134. Vide Mr. Stoker’s reply to Famine Commission. 
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which cooked food was provided for all applicants unable to labour, on the condition of 
residence, and of doing such light work within the enclosure as would be given them ; 
exceptional measures of relief were sanctioned for “ pardanashin women,” or for others 
who, on account of caste or other feelings or prejudices, were prevented from accepting 
the assistance offered on these terms. - The change thus made in the system coincided 
in point of time with an exceptionally early monsoon.^ 

“ Towards the end of May, after a few partial showers, the demand for agricultural labour began to 
make itself felt in Gorakhpur, and from all the works there set in a steady flow of labourers to the 
fields. On the 30th May rain fell generally throughout the district, and the numbers in daily 
attendance on relief-works, which had been 89,000 during the last week of the month, sank to 25,000 
in the first week of June, The rains had now thoroughly set in, and a few days later the last 
relief-work was closed, and the three work-houses were opened for the destitute who still claimed 
assistance.” 

The following remarks embody the conclusion arrived at by the Lieutenant-Governor 
as to the reality of the distress and as to the proper measures to be adopted in similar 
circumstances : — 

“ These events completely justified the conclusions arrived at by Sir John Strachey on visiting the 
locality, and they deserve special and prominent record on account of the importance of their bearing 
on the treatment of future famines. It appears probable that in a slack season of the year the opening 
of Government relief-works would always attract great crowds of labourers. In a season of considerable 
pressure, but not of absolute famine, the relief-works in Gorakhpur and Basti were for some weeks 
daily thronged by more than 200,000 men, Avomen, and children, who found an attraction in the light 
work, in the liberty of going at night to their houses after attending a sort of vast picnic during the 
day, and in wages earned at a time Avhen ordinarily they had no employment in the fields and had to 
live on their harvest savings. But when tlie wages were cut down to a mere subsistence allowance, 
when a full day’s labour was insisted on, and Avhen the liberty of living at their homes Avas threatened, 
these immense oroAA-ds melted aAvay as rapidly as they had collected, and it Avas found that there Avas 
hardly any one Avho really stood in need of relief.” . 

10. Statistics of the relief. works . — The returns of the numbers employed were not 
very carefully kept, and cannot be compiled with absolute accuracy from the official 
records. The monthly number? entered in the table below* are taken from the report 
of the Central Committee* where they were received from the Public Works Depart- 
ment, but they do not show all the months — only those in which relief was most 
extensive. On the whole, however, it appears, from u comparison Avith the casual notices 
in other reports, that they cannot be much below the mark, though somewhat too low. 



Average daily 
number. 

January (about) 

2,000 

February 

7,80G 

March - - - 

• - 40,996 

April . . - 

- 133,769 

May - - - 

- 208,468 

June 

- 83,150 

Total 

- 476,189 


Looking only at the four worst months, the average number employed from March to 
June was 119,047- 


•B. B. n, p. 135, 

^Number of People employed on Relief Works in the North-Western Provinces in 1874. 


SlSIUICT. 

■Tiuiiuiry. 

I 

t. 

■g 

Pm 

1 

April. 


Juno. 

Total 

number 

employed. 

Avcnigo 

number. 

Period. 

Cost per 
Head. 


Total Cost. 

Date of tho opening 
of works. 

Bate of closing the 
works. 










])Iontli5. 


P. 

Bs. 



Gorakhpur 


— 

21.828 

73,201 

78,059 

29,344 

202,480 

S0,822 

4 

1 0 

□ 

3,20,441 

Bud of January - 

kliddlo of June. 

Basti 




50,897 

125,903 

49,935 

260,540 


4 

1 11 

4 

4,23,557 

22nd January 

22nd June. 

Ghazipur • 


808 

about 

1,247 

017 

889 

058 

4,345 

880 

5 

3 0 

3 

13,110 

Barly ill February 

Last week of July. 

JTirzapur - 

^,000 



— 

1.300 

— 


— 

— 

— 


23,138 

End of Pecembor 

21st Jimc. 

Banda 

— 


3,016 

941 

329 

. 09 

5.235 


5 

2 8 

4 

l%2i9 

Bud of January • 

Bud of June. 

Hamirpur 

- 


- 

1,323 

1,540 

1,965 

4,818 

1,600 

3 

I 4 

4 

9,145 

Beginning of Feb* 
ruary. 

Juno. 


■ 

0 

70S 

i]y one ^ 

720 

fork wit 

GL3 

1 180 PCI 

881 

sons. 

24)32 


4 

2 G 

1 

8,093 

Harch ... 

14th July. 

Total - 

— 

7,S06 

40,098 

133,789 

203,183 

1 83,150 



■1 

1 11 

0 

8,18,830 




The last three columns are taken from pp. 188-40. 


3B. B. n, pp. 157r59. 
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The total expcnclilurc ou Nvages was Rs. 8,16,630, or Rs. 1-11-5 per head per mensem : 
as however the real numbers were slightly larger than here shown, the real cost was 
slightly less, 

11. Sj/slem of ifratuitOHs relief — In February the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir W. Muir) 
called a meeting in Allahabad to invite the co-operation of public charity. A Central 
Committee was formed, and subscriptions to the amount of Rs. 64,995 were collected. 
Local Committees were appointed iu the distressed districts, and the system of adminis- 
tering gratuitous relief was as follows : — '■ 

Rulicf was given iu tho state of cooked and uncooked food and cash. The cooked and uncooked 
food consisted chielly of tho cheaper' graiiis, such as dal, bajra, gram, barley, and common rico, and the 
llower of tlie iiuihtui tree. Tlio sick and infirm under medical direction received more nutritious diet. 
Kelicf in cash was distributed principally to parJanas/iin women. The miscellaneous cxpenditiiro 
(where it is not otherwise stated) includes theso cash payments. It also includes charges for the 
eoiistrnction of poor-house.-:, for tho provi.sion of culinary vessels, lirewood, cotton for the employment 
of those able to spin, and medical assistanco and medicines.” 

1*2. iStalhh'cs o/'graltiiloim relief — The poor-houses started in Gorakhpur and Basti 
niter .Sir J. .Strachey’s visit, and nnmitged under the orders referred to in paragraph 9, 
wore kept up at the charge of Government, and the statistics of tltc cost of these are not 
distinctly given. In both districts the number in June was about 800. In Gorakhpur 
tlie maxiinttin was reached in the end of July, when 1,500 was on the rolls; they stood 
at 1,000 in Augttst, atid rapidly diminished towards the end of the month ; and in the 
third week of .September all these poor-houses were closed. In Basti the number in 
August was 1,.'<00, in .September l,2()0; October opened with 550, and by the 21st the 
j)oor-hon.<es were closed. Of the other poor-houses, and other forms of gratuitous relief 
kept up at the expense of public chavil)-, the following are the statistics-; — 
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Of the balance, R.S. 8,35-1 were given to sufferers by fire and inundation in different 
places, and the rest, Rs. I2,-1()U, was invested in Government paper against future 
eonlingeiicies. No contribution was asked for from Government, as the private 
subscriptions were more than snllieieiit to meet ail the requirements. 

13. Total cost of relit f operalions . — The total cost of relief operations of all kinds was 
Us. ‘.1,92,923, miuie up as follows : — 



Xu.nl)vr 

ri-licvcd. 

IVriod. 

, Cost to 
. GovL-ranicat. 

Cost to tho 
Public. 

Total cost. 

Kolief-works - .... 

(iratiiitou.s relief - ... 

Uuvenuu remitled - - ... 

Lii.'-s on advaiii-es of grain - - - 

119,047 

2,760 

Months. 

•1 

9 

Rs. 

8,16,630 

41,689 

75,497 

14,200 

Rs. 

52,535 

Rs. 

8,16,630 

94,224 

75,497 

14,200 

Total - ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,00,551 


'faking the affected population at 3 millions, the cost per head was R. 0-5-6. 


> I), li. ir, i>. 1.5-1. n ui>peiirs from the Goruklipur reply to tliu l^nmino Coimuis.sion that, iu that district 
at least, uncooked food was tho rule, and that rcsidunco was uot insisted on. 

- Compiled from 13. 13. II, pp. 160-63. 
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Section III.— Oumr. 


1. Famine tract. — The northern part of the districts of Baraich and Gonda is a rice 
bearing tract, similar to that which adjoins it in Basti and Gorakhpur, and it was affected 
in the same way by the failure of the rains in 1873. The area distressed was about 
2,900 square miles, with a population of 750,000 but here too, as in the North- 
Western Provinces, the good spring harvest of 1874, followed as it was by early and 
favourable rains, prevented the distress from deepening into famine. 

2. Relief measures — System of relief -works. — TJie Government resolved to meet this 
distress by providing employment on relief-woi'ks and as far as possible to discourage 
. gratuitous relief.^ 

“ The Chief Engineer, following the practice that has obtained elsewhere, suggested that Govera- 
ment should utilise the skilled and able-bodied labor which is available in times of distress at a lower 
wage than usual by employing them on rcniunerativo works under the department, and would have 
referred all other labourers or distressed classes of the population to the district authorities to be fed by 
charitable relief. Ho would allow the professional supervisors of works to administer this charitablo 
relief at poor-houses situate near the works, not as ollicors of the department, but as agents of the 
Deputy Commissioner. Hut it was clear that, under such a system, there would bo at least as much 
scope for corruption and peculation as may exist under a system which employs oil works all those who 
can work. . Wo had not to deal with widespread famine actually existing : — all our efforts were directed to 
avert it What concerned us first wore tlie people : the return which wo sought was not a good 
bargain wrung out of the labourers, but the preservation of the population in such a state of health, 
morally and physically, as to enable them at the proper time to resumo their ordinary occupations as if 
die recent calamitous seasons had not occurred.” 

It was decided therefore to employ all people who would come to the works, however 
feehle (even little children who could hardly lift the smallest basket of earth), and to pay 
the daily wages, fixed at the lowest scale sufficient to provide food. The following table 
shows the rates as prescribed at first and as lowered afterwards in March, when the in- 
creased numbers showed them to be too attractive : — 


Skilled diggers 
Unskilled ditto 
Carriers (mostly women), 
Children 
Infants 


Early rates. 

Later rates, 

2 annus 

. 


1-i „ 

1 

annu. 

1 anna 

- i 



- i 

t) 

• 

- i 

9} 


3. Statistics of relief-works. — '^I’lie relief-works were — two irrigation tanks, a drainage 
channel, the embankment of a river, and the construction and repair of roads. • They 
were for the most part opened in February and were closed in July and August; but 
the numbers became very small as soon as the ruins began in the end of May. In Baraich 
the highest figures were reached in February, before the lowering of the rates ; in Gonda 
the maximum was reached in May. The average monthly numbers are not recorded, 
but the following table shows the totals :® 


1 

Total Number 
cmplo>-cd for 
one day. 

1 

Total cost of 
labour. 

Rato per head 
per month. | 

Arcra-e 
number dtiily. 

Period. 

Gonda ----- 

Baraich - . . - - 

Fyzabad - - - - - 

Total . - . . 

3,593,680 

759,046 

57,239 

Rs. 

182,512 

62,300 

2,997 

Rs. 

23,958 

5,060 

1,908 

5 months. 

3 » 

1 mouth. 

4,409,965 

247,809 

1-11-0 

30,926 


The total cost of the works, including- establishment, compensation for land, &c., was 
Rs, 3,17,097, and the value of the work done at ordinary rates was calculated at Rs. 
1,36,604, or 43 per cent, of the expenditure. The rates for earthwork are probably 
high in these parts, as the actual cost i.s said to have varied from Rs. 3-12 to Rs. 8 per 
thousand cubic foot.* 


4. Gfratuitous relief. — On gratuitous relief the expenditure was very small. In 
Fyzabad Rs. 1,114 was spent ; and in Gonda a poor-house received 29,871 persons in all, 
or about 200 daily for five months. Nothing is said as to the system of management in 
these institutions. The total cost of gratuitous relief is not shown separately. Rs. 
27,000 were contributed by the Calcutta Central Committee,® but the report does not 


1 B. B. n., p. 168. a lb. II., p. 183. 

* lb. II., 174 and 207. 


3 JZ. II., p. 170. 
II., p. 187. 










stale how this was spent. Tlio Govcnimeiit e.K|)ciulcd the sum of Us. 17i903 on miscel- 
laneous charges, which may have been connected witli this head, but the details are not 
given. ' 

5. AdvameSy amlAura^u o/'ffruin . — Advances amounting to lls. 1,25,000 were made 
to help in importing grain ; and the l^cputy Commissioner of Gonda laid in a stock of 
about 37,000 maimds at the cost of lls. 90,000. It was not used, and the loss on it and 
on imrecovcred advances was expected to be about Rs. 40,000. 

(). licmisAon of revenue . — The remissions of revenue were large, amounting to one- 
fonrth ol’the whole years demand in Ryzabad.* In Gonda one-fourth of the demand of 
live parganas was remitted ; and in the rest the new assessment which would otherwise 
have been introduced was postponed. In Baraich a part of the revenue was remitted in 
six parganas and more was suspended. 

These remissions, however, wcie not due to the drought alone ; they were parti}' 
owing to this cause, but more to the fact tliat the revised assessment was greatly in 
excess of what had been taken before and had been imposed too suddenly before the 
subordinate share.s had been adjusted, and partly to a combination of both these causes. 
I’he liguivs are- as follows : — 


Ki:ui!'Sion.s iiiii: to 



Owr- 

iL.^L-s^inviil. 

Drought. 

Uoth uiiuses. 



Rs. 

‘R.i. 


K\ Ailll.'lll 

• 

•1,18,894 



Culiil:! • - 

• 

2,« 1,170 

a 1,24,212 

14,610 

Iliirilirli 

- 

— 

22,072 

51,244 

•I'etal - 

- 

6,83,0«l 

1,16,284 

65,854 


I’erhaps half the figure in the 4lh column shoidd be added to column 3 to show the 
cost of tlie famine. 

7. >b'ummarjj. — 'I'he total cost of the relief measures may be thus summarized : — 


— 


1 Number 

1 viiipUiycd. 

, I’criuil. 

Cu»t 10 
Uovvrninvnt. 

Cost 

to I’liblic. 

Xotiil Cost 

Relief-woiks .... 


i 

30,000 1 

5 

Rs. 

3,17,097 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,17,097 

(■raliiitiiiw relief mill iiii.'cellmieoiis 

. 


moiith.s. 


27,000 

44,903 

Lo.-s nil lulviuieei mill nil ijlnriige urgniill. 

- 


— 



40,000 

1,79,211 

Re\eliuu I'eiilittcil. ... 

- 


— 



Tot.ii. ... 


BB 

iBi 

119 

■9 

5,81,211 


'raking the distressed population at 7o0,000, the total cost of relief was about 
lls. 0-12-6 per head. 

C. A. E. 

The 5th July 1879- 


* It. It. ir, j). 179. -’llovciiHO Adiniiiiisli-ntioii Report, 1872-73. pp. 18-23. 

■'01' lilts liiiiii, ubuut one liikh ui' Uiipee.s wu;] roiiiitied in ruvoiir of n singlo rich Tolukilnr, the Riijii of 
Itiilriiiiipur. 
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ScAHCiTV OP 1875-76. 


[Compiled from the official Kecords of the Famine Branch of the (late) Horenue, Agriculture, and 

Commerce Department.] 


1. Brief History of the Scarcitij. The first Warning . — In the year 1875, again, 
there was an early cessation of rain in North Behar, and damage was done thereby to 
the winter rice crop. On the 8th November the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir R. Temple) 

wrote a minute in which he put the affected population 
at 17 millions, but trusted that “ severity of loss or 
failure of crop” would be confined to parts of nine 
districts,* with a population of 8 millions. In these 
tracts the Bhadoi crop had been good, but the winter 
rice was believed to have failed to the extent of from a 
half to two-thirds, and it was anticipated that there 
would be great loss on the rabi, both from smallness 
of area and from failure of the seed to germinate 
because of the dryness of the soil. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor's Proposals for Relief of Famine . — On the 12th November, 
after further communication with the local officers, the Lieutenant-Governor reported 
that the rabi would probably be only a half crop at best, and might be worse. “ In 
“ North Behar the present failure would appear to be nearlj'^ as bad as that of 1873.” 
But, on the other hand, the bhadoi .crops had been very good, the area of failure was 
smaller than in 1873, prices were lower, grain dealers more active, crops in the 
surrounding tracts better, and the stocks in the country larger. The Lieutenant- 
Governor believed tliat 300,000 tons would have to be imported for food, about a third 
of which would be wanted in the more remote parts of North Behar ; and that private 
trade would probably effect this if aided by a railway. Accordingly, he proposed to 
construct four lines of temporary railway, aggregating 122 miles in length, to lower 
freights on food-grain, a-s in 1873, and to establish a steam ferwjf ac.'oss the Ganges. 
The latter proposal was sanctioned, and ultimately one of the raifvvay lines, the branch 
to Mozaffarpur, was put in hand j but it was sanctioned as a permanent not a temporary 
undertaKing, and on grounds of general expediency as a reproductive work, not especially 
for famine relief. But the other lines had not been planned or surveyed, nor was it 
clear that they would ultimately pay for their construction. The los.s by rapid con- 
struction, i.e., the excess cost if they should be put in hand at once as iamine works, 
was calculated at 36^ lakhs of rupees ; and on these grounds they were postponed till 
the necessity for them should become clearer. Moreover, the Government of India 
(November 25th) declined to approve the reduction of freight (which had cost 
lls. 45,60,000 in 1874), without further and more precise information. The.y wished to 
know, in regard to each tbana, the population and area, and “ as complete a statement 
“ as possible of those leading facts on which the extent and pressure of the famine (if 
“ any) will depend, such as the character of— 

) “ (a) the last winter harvest ; 

“ (h) the last spring harvest ; 

‘‘ (c) the rain crops. 

“ The pre.sent estimated outturn and prospect of — 

“ (d) the coming winter crop ; 

“ (e) the coming spring crop. 

“ The proportional extent to which the several harvests cover the cultivated area of 
the thana. 

“ The extent to which the produce of the different harvests, respectively, is supposed 
to feed the people. The actual prices on the latest date for which the information may 
be available when the report is submitted of — (1) common rice, (2) lesser millets, 
(3) Indian corn, at the head-quartera of each thanah, with the corresponding prices on 
the same date in 1871, 1872, 18/3, and 1874. 

“ The communications ofj and carriage available in, the thana, the marts or 
other commercial centres from w'hich, in the event of famine, it would naturally 
draw its supplies, and the facilities, or otherwise, that exist for drawing such supplies. 

“ The character of the population, high caste or low caste, rich or poor, 
purely agricultural or partly, and if so, in what proportion urban or artizan. The 
character of the proprietors, large landholders and wealthy, small and poor, absentees 
or unsympathetic with their people, or likely and able to support and aid them. 


*Vh., Cbamparan (two-tbirds). 
Darbhanga (six-sevenths). 
Mozaffarpur (six-sevenths). 
Saran (a half). 

Sapul in Bhagalpur. 

Gya (part of). 

Puraeah (part of). 
Dinajpur (a third). 
Bangpur (a fifth). 
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“ The deliberate opinion of the local officers as to the present condition of the people, 
as to the extent to which the scarcity is likely to affect them, and as to the nature of 
remedial measures, if any^ that are called for. ' 

« ■* # ' * % * 

“ But these purely local reports will necessarily lack, to a certain extent, complete- 
“ ness ; they will be based on no common standard. One officer will rate the same 
'' degree of failure at a higher or lower figure than another ; and to enable ' the Govern- 
" ment of India to form a really just conception of the state of affairs, it seems desirable 
“ that a special officer of established ability and expeiience in such matters should be 
“ deputed to visit all the presumably threatened jurisdictions, and after personal inquiry 
“ and examination of the local reports above'ordered, and conference with these several 
“ district officials, planters, anti intelligent natives, to report fully his views on the state 
“ an'd prospect of the several tracts, together with all such additional facts as he may 
“ have elicited,” In accordance with these instructions, two officers, Messrs. Geddes 
and MacDonnell, were deputed to make a joint inquiry and to report on the questions 
specified. 


3. Lower JSsthnate of the Area of Distress. — On the 2nd December the Lieutenant- 
Governor summarising the information contained in a long official narrative, dated 

30th November, sent up a much more encouraging 
* Pistriet. Sub-division. rop iiiiXio ii. report. Champaran and Saran, Gya and Purneah, 

Dtublianga - Mndhob.-uii - 650,000 Diuajpur and Rangpur, were now altogether re- 

Darblmngft - 250,000 moved from the famine area: the only parts regarding 

ilraaffavpav- SitaniMlu - “50,000 which anxiety need now be felt were* two Sub- 

Bhagalpiir - Sooo divisions of Durbbanga, two of Muzaffarpur, and 

one of Bhagalpur, with a population of 2,400,000. 

Total - 2,400,000 In these the outturn of the rice crop was now coii- 
' sidered to vary from four aiiuas in Madhobani to 
eight annas in Durbhaiiga, and the rabi prospects w'ere much better than they had been. 


Darblianga - Mndbok-uii - 
Darbliangn - 
ilraaffavpav- Sitamarlu - 
MuzafTai'piir- 
Bliagalpiir - Siipul - 


650.000 

250.000 

550.000 

450.000 

300.000 

2,400,000 


4. Mr. MacDonnelVs detailed Calculations as to the Loss of the Crops. — On the 
7th December, the Government of Bengal submitted notes prepared by Mr. MacDonnell 
on the food-supply of these five sub-divisions. In the.se he calculated on such data as 
are available in those parts, the ordinary outturn of crops, the outturn for the year 
1875-7&, and the ordinary consumption and export. His conclusions were as follow. 
In Durbhanga the injury done to the rice crop had not been severe, and the other crops 
were good *, the food-supply was amply sufficient to provide for the requirements of the 
people with a considerable surplus for export. In Madhobani, the rice-crop was about 
one-third of the average, and the rabi would be about a half; at these rates tbe food- 


supply would be about 38 lakbs of mauuds, and the food consumption, seed-gi'aiii, 
wastage, &c., about 48 lakhs, so that nearly a million maunds would have to be imported, 
provided the reserve stocks were maintained at about their usual height. In Muzaffarpur, 
the winter rice being calculated at a quarter, and the rabi at half, an average crop, the 
food-supply would be 41 lakbs of maunds against local requh’ements of 65 lakhs. In 
Sitamarhi, taking the winter rice at five-sixteenths, and the rabi at one-third, of an 
ordinary harvest, the sub-division would have for its food 44 lakhs of maunds, against 
requirements of 52 lakhs, and from 500,000 to a million maunds would require to be 
imported. In Supul the estimate was — winter rice a quarter, rabi half a crop ; and the 
result would be a deficiency of about 8 lakhs of maunds. The forecast may be tabulated 
thus, Durbhanga being omitted as a tract about which no further anxiety need be 
anticipated : — 
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The deduction from these calculations appears to be that Moziiffarpur was the tract 
most seriously threatened, and that the total deficiency of food was about five million 
maunds,' or about 140,000 tons of food ; but the stocks in hand, aided- by reduced 
consumption on the part of the people, would, no doubt, enable them to exist till the 
next harvest came in. At this time there was no import by private trade going on, nor 
would the low prices then current admit of any : rice was selling even then in the 
most distressed part of Madhobani at 22-h seers per rupee. But the Commissioner of 
Patna, Mr. Metcalfe, writing at the same time (9th December), gave an alarming 
account of the position which, he said, closely re.sembled that of 1866, when “ the local 
“ officers took an optimist view of the effects of the drought upon local supplies. No 
“ steps were taken, and the result was that thousands died.” Speaking of the normal 
condition of Tirhut, Champaran, and Saran, he said, “ not only is the cultivation left 
“ with an area barely sufficient to raise the food he requires for his family, but in times 
“ of drought, having no margin of cultivation left, he is short of food, as the yield is 
“ below his requirements.” 

5. Brighter anticipations in January 1876. — The next report is contained in 
Sir R. Temple’s minute of 25th January 1876. He said, that in every case the out turn 
of the winter rice was now considered to have been better than the original estimate, 
and he illustrated thi.s by the following table : — 


Sub-Division. 

Estimate of Winter Eice Crop. 



25th January. 

Ma(lhob.iiii - 

4 

4 

5 

Diu'bhnnga 

6 

8 

9 

Sitainarbi 

2 

5 

7 

MuzniTiirpur - 

5 ■ 

.5 

7 

Supul ... 

2 

6 

6 


Prices also continued low all over Behar, and it "was ascertained that in such districts 
as Saran, Champaran, Monghvr, and Gya, about which alarm had been felt, the harvest 
had been very little, if at all, below average. 

6. Commencement of relief measures . — On the 24th January the Commissioner of 
Patna reported that he had found cases of distress in the Darbhanga District^ the lower 
classes of labourers being pinched for want of their usual employment in harvesting ; 
he had accordingly appointed 6 relief officers (natives) and opened relief-works in part 
of Madhobani : gratuitous relief was only to be given in grain, not money,' to those 
unable to work. His instructions to the Relief Officers were that they were to call on 
“ the patwari and gumashta of each village for a list of the labouring people who 
“ subsist entirely by laboui', and who have in the present year neither crojjs nor harvest 
“ work to employ them; to make themselves personally acquainted with the houses 
“ of these people and their physical condition : and the day it was ascertained they had 
“ no longer any food or means to buy food, to send to head-quarters for instructions as 
“ to the relief-work to which the labourers were to be sent.” Thus the idea of 
administering relief on the basis of personal knowledge of the applicants’ condition was 
still, as in 1874, the accepted principle in Behar. 

7. Report by Messrs Geddes and MacDonnell . — On the 24th January, Messrs. Geddes 
and MacDonnell, who had been deputed at the end of November to inspect the dis- 
tressed tracts and collect and compare the information demanded by the Government 
of India (see paragraph 2) sent up their joint report. It is a production of great ability 
and of permanent value, not only as sliowng the frame of mind in which alarmist and 
sensational reports should be treated, but also on account of the information it gives as 
to the condition of the Behar ryot, and the historical sketch of the causes which led 
to his circumstances being. so depressed that the slightest seasonal calamity made him 
an applicant to Government for relief from famine. The report can, however, be but 
briefly summarised here. The}'’ began by showing that while in Sitamarhi the loss of 
the rice crop had been Sporadic, in Madhobani and Supul- it had. been more widespread 
and general, especially in the strip along the Northern Frontier : and they calculated 
that the outturn of the rice-ci’op was represented by the figures 7, 5, and 6 annas (or 
sixteenths) of an average crop respectively. The winter rain so far had been good, and 
they estimated the coming rabi crop for those 3 sub-divisions at 10, 6, and 12 annas, 
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respectively. No other sub-division was distressed except these three. ' Their rabi crop 
estimates were in most places higher than those of. the Collectors and local officers, 
especially in Sitamarhi : and in justification of tliis they say — 

“111 noting this subject we cannot help remembering, that in December 1873 the prospects of the 
rabi in Behar were reported on as unfavourably as Mr. Worsley reports on them how. Yet the result 
in almost every district then distressed was that the rabi harvest was in the end a favourable one, 
so'inuch so as to materially modify the local officers’ explanation as to grain requirements. The same 
anxiety as to grain prospects for the cold weather of 1865-66 proved to be similarly incorrect, so much 
so that the local officers then went to the other extreme of reckoning too much on the rabi.” 

They also testify to the activity shoAvu in utilising all means of irrigation both for the 
rice and the rabi, in sowing a larger area than usual with rabi, and in solving extra crops 
like “ chena ” (a small millet) and potato, which made a material addition to the food- 
supply of the country. 

“ Having remarked on exertions to extend the rabi crop in certain parts of North Behar, I feel 
bound to add, as the result of universal testimony and my own observation, that there has been no 
sign of that relaxation in energy which some people predicted as the result of the relief measures 
of 1874. On the contrary, all persons of every shade of opinion have remarked on the exertions made 
by ryots to save their crops from drought as quite remarkable. Even the Tirhooteea Brahmans, who 
are usually found fault with in such matters, have been commended this year. Every pond and hole 
was turned to account, and except in parts of Socpool, where the tanks had, unfortunately, not been 
well planned, the new tanks, which Avere started as relief-works in 1874, have proved very serviceable 
this year. Tlic streams have for the most part been all but useless for irrigation, showing how severe 
the drought in the Tcrai has been, and hoAv much the streams had been drawn on up above in Nepaul. 
But Avherever baling from the streams was feasible it has been done, more especially in Sitamarhi and 
Soopool. In this respect Alapore and Juhdee showed less elasticity. At one place in Sitamarhi we 
came across rice-fields which had been saved, and rabi which had been started, by water that had been 
conducted in extemporised drains over at least two miles from the rh’er channel. The Teljooga river, 
always largely utilized in this way, was last November and December one long series of bunds from 
the frontier as far doAvn as opposite to Soopool town.” 

Part of this activity was due to the stimulus afforded by energetic officials. Thus 
Mr. Metcalf writes ; — 

“ In Sitamarhi tho Assistant Ma^strate, with very praiseworthy activity, turned out the labouring 
popxdation along the banks of streams, and, by banking up the waters, irrigated large areas of land on 
Avhich the villagers were not slow in sowing cold-weather crops.” 

Applying all the available data as to cultivated area crop, and tiverage outturn 
and consumption, Mr. MacDonnell calculated that there Avas an actual deficiency of 
food-supply for the year amounting to 24,000 tons in Sitamarhi, 29,000 in Madhobani, 
and 13,000 in Supiil. To supply this he strongly recommended that Government 
should import at least 11,000 tons of food-grain into Madhobani. At the same time the 
Collector of Mozaftarpur called loudly for an expenditure of 11 lakhs of rupees in 
Sitamarhi, in the form of relief-Avorks and advances to the cultivators. Mr. Geddes 
agreed Avith neither proposal. He argued that, excellent as Mr. MacDonnell’s calcula- 
tions Avere, they AA’ere, after all, but estimates based on very imperfect data, and that 
other verifications should also be attended to “ prices, degree, and direction of popular 
“ anxietj^ and other similar gauges of opinion, direct and indirect,” — such as grain 
robberies, quarrels over the crops, and petty thefts. As to prices, he show^ed that they 
Avere neither abnormally high nor excited, and that there AA’ere no indications of alarm 
among traders. Neither Avas there any increase of crime, such as ordinarily precedes a 
scarcity. He was satisfied that private trade, especially if facilitated by measures he 
proposed for improving roads, making temporary bridges, and improving the bad ferry 
and toll arrangements, Avould be sufficiently able to throw in the grain required. With 
regard to expenditure of money on relief, the report goes on to show, both officers 
concurring, that Mr. Worsley, tlie Collector of Muzaffarpur, advocated an expenditure 
of 4 lakhs in advances to about 12,000 cultivators and 6^ lakhs in relief-AVorks to afford 
employment to 90,000 people, and about half a lakh of rupees in gratuitous charity, -No 
other officers advocated an outla}’’ of anything .at all approaching this sum, and no 
adequate reasons had been adduced to support the proposal. 

“I consider his estimate for Sitamarhi far too high. I am certain that it cannot be afibrded Avith 
justice to other parts of Behar, not to say India. Not that this Avould be a sufficient reason for AA'ith- 
holding the expenditure if so extensive disbursements Avere necessary in order to save life. But Avith 
all respect for Mr. 'Worsley, as an officer Avhom I know to be earnestly solicitous for his district, I 
submit that these measures are not necessary. And it is a legitimate means of verifying to refer to 
other parts of India AA’hich one ItnoAvs and ask one’s self * could the GoA'ernment reasonably be asked to 
‘ afford a similar measure of relief OA’er eA-ery other tract in like condition to Sitamarhi.’ 

“I venture to predict that Mr. Worsley’s good sense on mature reflection Avould ausAver ‘No.’ ■ I 
certainly make that answer uoav unhesitatingly. The present year is nothing like 1874, This year 
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the icrious deficieuc}' or absolute failure lucasuros itself by occasional patches, not as in 1874 by 
pergunnalis. If ono answers ‘Yes’ to the test question just proposed, ono must bo prepared to adrocatu 
expenditure on the scale of laldis of rupees every other year up and down the Peninsula. Suppose, 
for a moment, we could, like the magician of the Arabian Nights, transport Sitamarhi with its crops, 
recent and prospective, and its existing resources, — suppose we could plant all this down in South Gya, 
South Shahabad, in Orissa, or further south. Tlio new neighbours, on oponiii" their eyes on Sitamarhi, 
and seeing the variety of crop, the extensive rabi, the frequent roliur, the not infrequent sugarcane, tlio 
numerous roads everywhere, would certainly think tho Sitamarhi population much favoured above 
themselves in getting 40,0007. in loans to agriculturists at only 6 per cent, interest, while some 40,0007. 
is already outstanding at no. interest, Co, 0007. in wages to labourers, and nevortholess only S,C007. in 
charity.” 

The condition of the ryots was no doubt extremely bad ; but this, in a most interesting 
section of the report, Messrs. Geddes and MacDonnell went on to show was due to the 
peculiar tenures and customs of the country, to the infamous rack-renting, to the 
monstrous perversion of the law of distraint, and to the short leases given to middlemen 
by large landowners. If any relief were needed by the ryots in consequence of the state 
into which they had been brought, it should be given mainly at the expense of. the I'ack- 
renters who were the guilty cause of it. A large part of the distressed area belonged to 
the Darbhanga Raj, the estate of a minor which was managed, and as shown in the 
rejiort very ill-managed, by a military officer under the orders of Government ; here tliey 
suggested large reforms of administrative system, a great reduction of rents all round, u 
temporary suspension of rent-collection in the parts where there had been extensive 
liiilure, and liberality in relief so as to set an example to other zemindars. Lastly, they 
recommend that the outstanding balances of advances made in 18/4 should not for the 
present be collected, and that employment should be offered to the distressed by opening 
relief-works on a moderate scale, especially in Madhobani. 

8. Conclusions drawn from the Report . — This report was forwarded with a minute of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, dated 3rd February, which dwelt mainly on the questions it 
had raised as to landed tenures, the relations of classes, the danger of agrarian disturb- 
ances, and the necessity of a change both in the law, and the administration of the law. 
With these questions, important as they are, the present sketch is not concerned to deal. 
The Government of India, replying on the 12th April observed with satisfaction that 
the prbability of distress had at first been consideraly oveirated, that the application* for 
a large expenditure in Sitamarhi had been disposed of by the arguments used by Messrs. 
Geddes and MacDonnell, while Mr. MacDonnell’s opinion as to the necessity of 
Goverumeut importation had been proved enormous by the events, since at the time of 
writing, no scarcity of food existed, and food-grains were selling at from 35 to 40 seers per 
rupee, a much low'er price than at the same time in the previous year. It is stated^ 
that the amount by which Mr. i\IacDonnell estimated the food-supply of Madhobani to 
be deficient, 29,000 tons, was actually imported by private trade alone. 

9. Siimmary of results and cost o/' relief measures . — It only remains to gather up the 
scattered i-ecords which show the nature and cost of the relief measures w'hich w'cre 
carried on from the time they were commenced by the Commissioner’s orders in January, 
till tho distress was officially declared to be closed in the end of August. They were 
very limited in extent. In Muzaflarpur it appears that, notwithstanding the immense 
estimates made bj’ the Collector for the relief of Sitamarhi, nothing whatever was done 
beyond the entertaining of three special officers. In Darbhanga relief was partly carried 
on at the expense of Government, partly at the expense of the Ilaja, in villages belonging 
to that estate. At the end of May there were 7,783 persons on gratuitous .••elief, and 
6,501) were employed on small relief-works, village roads and tanks. In July the 
number in receipt of gratuitous relief, was 11,151 and the number employed on works 
was 9,017. After this the numbers appear to have fallen rapidly and tho relief-works 
were clo.'.edon the 15th August. The total cost was about Ks. .’UjOOO to Government 


• ilr. Wor-Ii-yV roply to the Faiiiiuu Coinini5.'iuu shows that ho entirely iigreed in this: — 

III IS74,Si'i:taimirhce Siib-divi^iioii sullcred fumino Trom ihilures of harvests seurcoly more c.xtcnaive than 
tlu> r.iiiuri-.-< which ucciirred in l87.j-7(i. in tho latter year, owing to large importations of fooil (sonic 15 lakhs 
I't matiiiils I eing iniporicd to the district), very low prices and nn excellent mango sc:ison, the people of 
t^ceiamiirhce Snli-diviaion managed to support themselvvs witlioiit any assistance from tho Government, in 
lS7o-7d tho oiitlnrns of tlio thri‘o liarvests in that sub-div.sion were bhadoi 8 annas, aghuni o annas, and rabi 
8 anna-. The outturn of the aghuni harvot was it>c(>rtaincd by a village to village enquiry nuide by selected 
u-itivo oilIci-1’3 and by iiiysolf. Uii loth JJccombcr 187.7, I estimated that li72,u0U per.-<ons of the ngricnltnral 
and l.ibonring cla'.-o< would require as.-iistaiice for three or four months in 187C, and that .7,000 paupers would 
require ch.iritablo relief; but us I have already .stated, a combination of favoiirablu circumstances subsequently 
upset all my c.ilciilatiuiis.” 

’ 31 r. b'iuucaiio. Kopiy to h'amino Commission. 
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and about Ks. 1,33^000 to the estate of the Darbhanga £aj. It fell under the following 
heads'’ : — 


Establishment 

Cost of grain fgratuitous) 

Miscellaneous 

Cost of relief-works 


Bs. 

12,598 

65,539 

2,375 

83,701 


Total - - 1,6:1,205 


10. Ziesson taught by the narrative of this scarcity. — The lesson nn^ly to be learnt 
from this narrative is the importance of agricultural knowledge and the danger of an 
erroneous forecast. It is impossible to conceive anything more absolutely incorrect than 
the information on which Sir R. Temple, basing his warning letter of November 8th, 
asked for the commencement of relief measures which would have probably cost the 
State more than a million of money. Enthe districts, which were then declared to be 
severely affected, turned out ultimately to have a harvest nearly equal to the average. 
Even in the small residuum of territory in which some loss of crop did ensue, prices 
continued throughout to be more than usully easy ; and the officer who had asked with 
vehement insistance for leave to spend 110,000 on relief, actually found no occasion to 
spend a penny. There are three causes to which these mistakes seem mainly attributable. 
One is the alannist frame of mind in which the local officers had been left b} the lavish 
expenditure of 1874, and their relaxed attitude as regards the economical treatment ot 
public funds. The second is their want of practical agricultural knowledge, and their 
readiness to believe that the slightest seasonal irregularity would ruin the v?inter rice 
crop. The third and most important cause (for to it the second, and to some extent the 
iirst cause also were mainlj- due) is the want of a field survey and of accurate statistical 
knowledge of areas, of corps, of tenures, of numbers, of all the facts which go to make 
up an understanding of the great industry of the country. And the report by Messrs. 
Geddes and iNIacDonnell shows that this want of accurate knowledge is not only 
responsible for ignorance when scarcity is oris not impending, but it is also the main factor 
in the administrative ignorance and mismanagement which have permitted class to beset 
against class, and the once prosperous Behar ryot to become one of the most depressed 
and miserable classes in British India. 

l'2th August 18/9. C. A. E. 


FAjMINE of 1876-77. 


Bombay. 


[Materials: Three notes on the general policy of the Governments, .fcc., by General Sir M. Kennedy, 
dated IStli December 1S76, and 2Sth April 1S7T, and by Colonel Merriman, dated 22nd December 
1577 (referred to as K. I, K. II, or AI.); closing Minnte by His Excellency Sir E. Temple- dated 
24th December 1877 (T.) ; Minute by Honourable Mr. Gibbs, 29th December 1577 (G.) ; Weekly 
Progress Reports by the Eombay Government ; Official Records of the Famine Department of the 
Government of India (F. B.) ; Parliamentary Blue-Book on the Famine of 1876-77 (RB.) ; and replies 
sent to the Famine Commission and evidence taken by them.] 


1. Causes of the Famine. — The season of 1875 had been Sii average one. The 
monsoon of 1 876 opened at about the usual time, but the rain fell scantih* and irregularly' 
up to the end of August, and then ceased prematurely,- hardly any tailing in September 
or October; the consequence of tin's was a very general failure of the kharitj and 
inability to sow the rabi crop through the dryness of the soil. The following table* 


* Bengal reply (Mr. Toynbee) to Famine Commission, p-ige 17. 
s K. I. para. 3. * Meteorol. Reports, 1876 ami 1577. 

X 
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shows the monthly figures, gauged in the rainy months of 1876 and 1877, as compared 
with the average rainfall of those months : — 


DUtrict. 

June. 

July. 


September. 

October. 
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From the figures it appears that the failure in the Kaladgi district was far the most 
intense, Sholapur, Dharwar and Ahmednagar coming next in order: Kliandesh, Nasik 
and Poona had fair average rains till the end of August, but after that month their 
supply was very short. Satara and Belgaum had an excessively heavy downpour in 
July, and very little after that time. 

2. The Jirst alarm . — The first alarm was given by the Collectors of Khandesh and 
Sholapur in the end of August, and relief-works were opened in those districts early in 
September, but the rain of September, though it registered a trifling amount, seems to 
have fallen very favourably in Khandesh^ and materially improved the position of that 
district. In the course of September, it became apparent that famine was impending in 
all the southern districts, and the first council of the Bombay Government was held on 
the 12th October.- The following principles were then laid down as to the administration 
of relief: — 

(1.) That Government should not become a purchaser of grain, but should trust to private trade 
doing all that is needful. ^ ... * 

(2.) That, wherever practicable, persons requiring assistance should be employed on relief-works 
of considerable magnitude, such as had been well examined and approved, and which would ovontually 
prove useful ; while isolated works of a trifling nature should, as far as possible form exceptions to this 
rule. 

(3.) That each Collector should be granted Rs. 25,000 for preserving tho lives of thoso who wore 
too infirm to work. 

3. Dispute as to the principle of opening large works , — At this time there existed, 
and continued for about two months, an unfortunate difference between the Government 
of Bombay and the Supreme Government, in respect to the character of the relief-works 
that should be adopted. The Government of Bombay advocated the commencement of 
large works, especially of the Dhond- Man-mar Railway, and some of the important 
irrigation schemes which have been prepared by Colonel Fife. The Government of 
India discouraged these and upheld the system of opening small and scattered works, 
which should not involve the Government in a large expenditure, provided the anticipated 
famine should not turn out to be very severe. “ It is an established principle that those 
“ works should be selected, as far as practicable, which can be completed, or far advanced 
“ towards completion, by the outlay which the scarcity demands.”® Judged by this test, 
tlie railway, the Nira canal, and a road down the Amba gh&.t to the Konkan, could not 
be sanctioned, but tank clearances and repairs of roads were looked on favourably, and 
the sentiment was approved that it was inexpedient to collect large gangs away from 
their homes on large works. Special attention was drawn to the Resolution of February 
ISth, 1875 (winding up the Bengal Famine of 1874), and particularly to those paragraphs 
which bore on the propriety of obtaining complete reports and forecasts from the 
distressed area, of strengthening the district establishments, of watching the supply of 
food, and, in the last resource, of importing it from a distance, and of lowering the 
railway freight for food-grains. The Bombay Government postponed the railway, but 
persevered in their demand for the initiation of large and remunerative undertakings, in 
preference to small relief-works scattered over the country ; and acting on the discretion 
given tlrein, started several of these larger works on their own authority, “ feeling sure 
“ that when the subject had been more fully considered, their action would be approved, 
“ and it would be admitted that they could not have acted otherwise without incurring 


‘ K. I, para. -1. 


s G. jKira. 4. 


3 F. B., 25tJi October 1876. 
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“ a very grave responsibility, or possibly endangering the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects.”'^ 
After the matter had been discussed for some time, the Viceroy accompanied by Sir 
J. Strachey visited Bombay in December 1876, and the action of that Government, 
together with the principles on which it was based, was entirely approved and 
sanctioned. 

4. Uarliest estimate of the extent of distress. — The first estimate® made of the require- 
ments of future relief was (In the middle of October) that about 500,000 persons would 
require support for a period of about eight months. In November, the extent of the area 
affected by drought was more accurately known. It was ascertained that the distress 
would be confined to nine districts, with a population of eight millions. Of the ninety- 
one talukas these districts contained, in twenty-one the failure was almost entire, and in 
fifty-nine inoi'c it exceeded half the usual crop. Sholapur, Kaladgi, and Dharwar were 
the worst districts, then Bclgaum and Poona ; in Ahmednagar some talukas were well, 
and some ill off’; in Kbandcsli and Nasik the Toss was about a half, and Satara had- 
suff’ered least of all. It was estimated that about a million of people, or 20 per cent, of 
the entire population, wovdd at the worst season come on the hands of Government, and 
that 140 lakhs of rupees would be expended on relief, while 66 lakhs of land-revenue 
would have to be remitted.® Prices had gone up very suddenly in October, when the. 
alarm first became general (millet rising to 10 lbs. per rupee in Kaladgi, and J 4 lbs. in 
Sholapur), but they steadied, and fell again in November and December, when a large 
import trade set in. At the end of December millet fetched 17^ lbs. per rupee in 
Kaladgi, about 20 lbs. in most of the other distressed districts, and 30 lbs. in Ahmednagar. 
T’hc sum of Us. 25,000 was placed with the Collectors of the seven worst districts to 
provide for the feeble and infirm poor and for indigent people incapable of performing 
work, but the reliance of the Government was mainly on relief-works, and at the end of 
December about 250,000 people were employed on these. 

5. Estimates of probable numbers on relief. — ^'Pwo other estimates were made of the 
number of persons likely to be on the hands of Government, besides that made by the 
Bomba}' Govcrtiment in November : of these one was framed by Sir R. Temple in 
.January, and one by the District officers in the reports called for by the Government of 
India and reviewed in February, 'fhey may be compared thus : — 





Bombay 

Governmont 

(Xovvnibcr). 

Sir li. Temple 
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Distriet officers 
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— 
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• 

• 
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The data for these calculations seem, however, to have been very slight ; they ranged, 
according to the severity of the failure, and the individual views of the officers who 
framed them, irom 2 to about 30 per cent, of the total population of the different 
talukas. 

-6. Detailed estimate as to the extent of distress and fore-cast- for the future. — On the 
30th November, the Government of India called for a complete report regarding the 
distressed districts, and specified the folloM'ing details of information as necessary to 
present a complete picture of the present condition and forecast of the future.'* 

(ft.) A carofui cstimiitc of the amount (if any) of the crop which has been saved, calculated in annas, 
on tlic assumption of an averago yield being represented by 12 annas : kharif and rabi should 
bo shown separately. If there be any prospect of further sowings, it should be mentioned. 

(It.) An estimate as close us may at the time be practicable, of tho amount of revenue to be remitted. 

(c.) Information as to tho mortality, past and anticipated, among cattle and agricultural stock, the 
measures already adopted by Government and .the people, their results, and suggestions ibr 
tlio future. 


* K. I., para. 17. ® F. B., January 1877, p. 16. 

F. B., p. 247. ■ 
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' K. I., para. 24. 
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(d) The nature of the water-supply, extent of its failure, further, anticipated fmlure up to next rains, 
and remedial measures possible, if any. 

{e.) The course of prices weekly of each of the principal food-grains from October 1st up to the date 
of report in each case, and six years’ averages. 

(/.) The local stocks, as far as ascertainable ; the centres, railway stations, or otherwise, whence 
further supplies are being, or may be, drawn ; and the probability of private enterprise being 
sufficient to maintain them ; as also of a fall in prices owing to ample importation. 

(y.) The character of the population — ^ivhether high or low caste,, poor or well-to-do, purely or only 
partly agricultural, and if the latter, in what proportion urban or artisan ; also the character 
of the landholders — whether large, wealthy, able to aid their tenants and likely to do so, or 
the reverse. 

(A.) The movements of the people : how far emigration has taken place, and with what results (have 
the people bettered themselves, or merely gone elsewhere to starve, or are they returning), 
and whether further emigration is probable. 

(t.) The relief-works already started, their sufficiency or otherwise, and the further works which are 
considered practicable, arranged in the order of their necessity. 

(j.) The nature and amount of charitable relief given to travellers, and to the aged, infirm, &c., who 
are unable to work. 

{Jc.) The number of persons whom the Government has on its hands at date of report, for relief (1) by 
works, (2) by charitable measures, and the number roughly estimated which it is likely to 
have on its hands on March 1st, May 1st and July 1st. 

Adding that the above information should be given for each taluka separately, and should be in 
the first instance prepared by the mamlatdars, the permission already given to place them on special 
duty being freely availed of for the purpose. The Assistant or Deputy Collector in charge should test, 
verify, or supplement the statements of each mamlatdar, and then submit as his own, and in his orvn 
language, a complete report for the taluka on the points indicated with full and free expression of his 
own opinions. Each taluka report should be passed on by the Collector with his remarks to the Com- 
missioner, and by him similarly to the Bombay Government, who will forwaid it to this Department. 
No report of any taluka should be detained anywhere, because others have not come to hand, and the 
whole of the reports should have reached the Government of India by the 15th of January next. 

These reports were received at various dates, between the l7th January and 12th 
February, and were reviewed by the Government of India on the 21st February.^ Of 
the ninety-three sub-divisions of the nine affected districts, six had reaped a full average 
crop, and in twenty-four the harvest was above the average. The following table shows 
the detailed estimate, sixteen annas being taken as the measure of an average crop : — 


UiSTaiCT. 

TalUKAS IX WIUCU lUlS CBOP HAD DBEK. 

Avem;'e 
outturn @ 
~ieto u 
tuluko. 

Actual 
outturn 
of crop. 

Per cent. 
9f 

actual to 
average. 

Over a 
half. 

Half. 

A third. 
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9 


|B 
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Nasik - - - 

4 






176 

90 

51-1 

Ahmednagar - 

3 
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1 
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71 

40-2 

Poona - - - 
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2 
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39 

30‘2 

Sholapur 

— 
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6 
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4 
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Satara - - - 


1 




— 

176 


62*3 

Kaladgi . - - 


— 


^^BB 

^^BB 

6 

128 

6 

6*2 

Belgaum 
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— 

3 

112 

32 

28*6 

Dharwar - 

Bl 


3 

2 

2 

3 

176 

37 

21-6 

Total 

24 

17 

18 

8 

5 

21 

1,488 

573 

38-5 


The deduction from this was that in all the nine districts taken together the crop had 
been rather above a third of an average harvest ; but putting aside the three districts, 
Khandesh, Nasik and Satara, iu which the crop had been more than a half, the outturn 
in the remaining five districts was only 22*7 per cent., or less than a quarter crop, and 
in the two districts of Sholapur and Kaladgi it amounted to almost absolute failure. 
With regard to cattle, it was observed that they had been driven away in great masses 
to the ghfits, and other accessible pastures, and it was hoped that in this way the most 
valuable animals would be saved. The people too had emigrated in large numbers, 
amounting to about 670,000 or 13 ‘5 percent, of the whole population,® to the Nizam’s 
territory, Berar, and the Western Ghfits. Prices were still very moderate, and had only 
reached what might be called famine rates (or less than 10 seers per rupee) in two or 
three districts. 

* B. B. in, p. 198. 

* A special ceasus taken in tke Indapur Taluka, Poona District, in November or December, found that out 
of 67,000 persons 40,300 had emigrated, taking with them 31,446 cattle out of a total number of 44,000 
(Bombay Summary for week ending December 22nd). 
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7. Relation of food-crop to food requirements. — It is impossible in the existing state 
ot agricultural statistics in Bombay to quantify these figures with any precision, so as to 
show what is the actual outturn of food-grain Avhich the estimates represent, and what 
relation it bears to the food requirements of the country. The following however is 
ollcrcd as an attempt to make a rough approximation to the facts represented : — ^ 


• 

Ordinary 
area under 
food crop ; 
average 
of 3 years 
1873-70. 

Ordinary 
outturn at 

380 lbs. 
per acre. 

Food-crop 
area of 
1870-77. 

Estimated, 
ratio of 
actual to 
uveragL 
crop. 

Outturn 
at ratio cf 
preeecUng 
column. 



Acres. 

Mds. 

Acres, 


Mds. 

Khaudesh - - - - 

1,423 

6,760 

1,516 

60 

4,056 

Nnsik - - - 

1,275 

4,956 

1,238 

51 

2,527 

Ahmednagar - - - 

2,353 

11,180 

1,715 

40 

4,472 

Poona - - - - 

1,533 

7,284 

933 

30 

2,185 

Sholapur . - - - 

1,821 

8,652 

650 

4 

259 

Kaladgi . . - - . 

2,113 

■ 9,880 


5 

494 

Satant - - 

1,540 

7,333 

1,440 

62 

4,546 

Belgaum - - - - 

1,446 

7,040 

1,186 

28 

1,971 

Dharwar - - - - 

1,121 

5,300 

994 

21 

1,113 

Total 

14,625 

69,465 

10,372 

31 

21,623 


Mds. 

The population of these districts, eight millions of people 
ordinarily require, at inaunds per head per annnm - 46,000,000 
.Seed-grain .... - 4,500,000 

Cattle food 5,000,000 

Wastage - - - - - - 3,500,000 

Total - 59,000,000 


Applying to these districts the rale of produce per acre which has been estimated 
for the whole Presidency (and which is too high because these are among the poorest of 
its districts), the ordinary outturn of food-grain in the year Avould be 69,000,000 maunds, 
leaving a surplus of 10,000,000 maunds above the requirements of the people. In the 
year 1876-7/ the first effect of the drought was to bring down the cultivated area by 
four million acres, or 30 per cent. ; so that if the crop on the cultivated land had been 
an average one, the outturn would still have been only just enough for the food of the 
people ; but when the further reduction in the outturn is taken into consideration, it is 
found that the total quantity of food produced is only 21,623,000 maunds, or hardly half 
the amount required for food alone. Thus the totid loss to the agriculturists from the 
failure of this one food-crop was about 42 millions of maunds, or 1^ million tons, or 
about 10 millions sterling at ordinary prices. Assuming that the people would in the 
course of the famine (though not immediately) reduce their daily consumption of food to 
1 lb. a day, or 4-1- maunds per head per annum, and making a furtlier allowance for deaths 
and emigration, the minimum estimate for human consumption would be about 35 million 
maunds, or nearly 13-^ million maunds more than was actually produced. Adding in, for 
seed-grain and wastage, some 6 million maunds, the -deficiency was 10,400,000 maunds, or 
nearly 700,000 tons. We know tliat the importation of food-grain by rail and sea was 
434,000 tons, and the balance will be made up, if we assume that there were in reserve 
2 d 6,000 tons of food-stock at the beginning of the famine, or about two month’s con- 
sumption at ordinary rates. 

8. Area and population of the Famine Tract. — With regard to the Native States 
comprised in the effected portion of the Bombay Presidency, it was impossible to obtain 
the same accurate information as to the character of the crop in each sub-division ; but 
reports were received- showing that in Akalkote, Jath and Fhaltan the failm-e had been 
almost as complete ns in the adjoining Sholapur and Kaladgi districts ; in 'Kolhapur and 
the Southern Mahratta States about half the area had suffered severely. Adding these 


‘ 111 colunius 2, 3, 4, and 6, three O’s omitted. The area cultivated, in columns 2 and 4, is takcn'from the 
Bombay Statement No. 17 H, whicli refei-s to Government Ryotwari lands — a proportionate quantity being 
added for Jnam land paying quitreiit ns explained in my Note on Agricultural Statistics, 
a B. B. m, p. 435. 
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to the British districts, the following table shows the total area and- population of the 
affected tract, and of the parts most severely visited by famine : 


District. 

Total ai'vcotiso. 

BisvnuBLY AvrecinD. 

Area. 

Population, 

Area, 


Khandesh .... 

Nnsik - . . 

Ahinednagnr - - . . 

Fooiiti - - . . - 

Sholapur .... 

iSntara ... . . 

Kiiladgi ... 

Bclgiiiiiii - - . . . 

Dharwar . - ... 

Toial British districts 

Native Slates 

Giund Total ’ 

Sq. miles. 

10,162 

8,113 

6,647 

5,099 

•1,496 

4,988 

5,695 

1,591 

4,564 

1,028,642 
122,252 
773,938 
907,235 
718,034 
1,061,022 . 

816.037 
938,750 

988.037 

Sq, miles. 

5.500 
2,000 
5,350 

2.500 
4,496 
2,682 
6,695 
2,660 
3,000 

646,944 

250.000 

640.000 
318,601 
718,034 

461.000 
816,037 

501.000 

630.000 

54,355 

9,703 

7,963,927 

2,073,066 

33,873 

4,804 

4,981,616 

847,848 

64,063 

10,037,000 

38,677 



9. Instructions to Sir H. Tanple . — On the 5th January the Government of India^ 
appointed Sir R. Temple as their delegate, on a special mission to visit the Presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras, “ for the purpose of inspecting the distressed districts, and 
“ communicatin" personally with the two Governments concerning the measures which 
" are being earned out, and which will have to be carried out, for the relief of distress, 
“ and of offering for their consideration any suggestions which he may deem suitable.” 
The instructions given him form an important turning point in the history of famine 
administration, and may be briefly summarised thus.® While Government would spare 
no effort consistent with the resources of the State for the prevention of deaths ffom 
famine, and of extreme suffering, it would not attempt the task of preventing all suffering, 
and of giving general relief to the poorer classes of the community. “ Even for an object 
“ of such paramount importance as the preservation of life, it is obvious that there are 
“ limits which are imposed upon us by the facts with which we have to deal.” It was 
essential to practise severe econom.y, and to declare that the task of saving life irrespective 
of cost is beyond the power of Government. It was however believed that efficient 
measures of relief ivere possible without disastrous expenditure. The first thing was to 
settle the principles on which relief should be given. There were then imillions in 
receipt of relief in Madras, and 287,000 in Bombay; but the mere collection of enormous 
numbers was no proof of serious suffering. If relief-works are carried out on wrong 
principles ; if labour be not strictly exacted ; if proper supervision be wanting and people 
obtain wages for inadequate work, the numbers in receipt of relief become ovenvhelming, 
and the population becomes demoralised. With regard to the character of relief-works 
it was said that — ^ 

Small local works which, if well supervised and selected, may be useful as a purely tentative measure 
before the probable character and extent of a threatened scarcity can be ascertained, become insufficient 
and unsuitable as soon as it is clear that there will be serious and widespread distress. Large works 
should then be undertaken where large gangs of labourers can be employed with adequate labour 
tests. These works must, whenever possible, be of a permanently useful and remunerative character, 
and in some cases it is easier and wiser to carry people to works than food to people. Those unfit for 
hard labour can be employed in poor-houses or on easy work near their homes. 

The duty of nou-intexference with private trade was laid down as a leading principle ; 
but it was pointed out that purchases by public tender for the supply of food to gangs 
of labourers were quite unobjectionable ; that in certain localities at a distance from the 
railway, and from large markets, it might be requisite for Government to intervene by 
making purchases at the nearest local dep6t to which the trade will convey the grain ; 
and that, in such cases, where trade is not active, the intervention of Government may 
tend to facilitate rather than discourage the importation of grain by giving- confidence to 
the traders. Lastly, the opinion was expressed (in confirmation of which the Secretary 
oi State's despatch of 25th November 1875 was quoted) that every province should, as 


1 B. B. II, p. 3. 


* F. B., January 1877, pp. 33-9. 


® F. B., January 1877, p. 39. 
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far as practicable, be held responsible for meeting the cost of its own famines, and that 
the main portion of the cost of the public works which protect the country against famine 
and add greatly to its wealth, should be borne bj’’ the people protected and benefited, 
rather than by the general tax-payer. In his reply dated 15th March, the Secretary of 
State approved these instructions, and added the following remarks^ : — 

The object of saving lifo is undoubtedly paramount to all other considerations. Butitis essential that 
in pursuing this oud your ollicers should sedulously guard against the danger of inducing the population 
to rely upon Gorernment aid rather than upon their own industry sind thrift In the interests of the 
distressed population itself, as well as of the tax-payers generally, you are bound to adopt precautions 
against indolence or imposition, similar, so far as the circumstances of India will permit, to those with 
which in this country it has always been found necessary to protect the distribution of public relief 
from abuse. 

10. jFIi'i ^first visii in Jiiniumj . — Sir R. Temple travelled through the Bombay 
Presidency between the 8th and 12th January' 1877, stopping at Nasik and Sholapur, 
and then passed on through Hy’derabad to Madras. He recorded in three minutes his 
impressions regarding tlie state of things then existing, and his recommendations for the 
future. In bis first minute'- he showed that in Khandesh and Nasik there was no 
prospect of severe distress, though in some parts of these districts the loss had been 
con.^iderable, but the crops were tair in many parts and were good in the neighbouring 
districts of Nimar and Berar. His next minute,® on the southern districts, revealed a 
far more serious state of tliing.s. In Kaladgi and Sholapur the loss of crop had been 
almost absolute, only* one-sixteenth of the usual harve.'it being saved. In half of Ahmed- 
nagar and Poona, and in one-third of Satara, Belgaum, and Dharwar, the crops had been 
totally' or almost totally' lost, while they' had been poor in the remaining portions of those 
districts. Considerable stocks, however, were believed to be in existence, c.«pecially in 
Kaladgi and Dharwar. On all the relief-works it was agreed that very little attempt 
was made to enforce the completion of a sufficient task and that a large proportion of the 
people employed were not driven there by' fear of immediate want. The phy'sical 
condition of the people was good. Private charity' was being largely but not wisely 
distribnied at Ahmednagar and Sholapur ; in the latter place, except the lame, blind and 
very' aged, Sir R. Temple did not sec any one who would be a fit recipient of State 
charity' outside the works. There were no emaciated adults or famine-stricken children : 
indeed, among 1,700 children to whom the daily dole was distributed, he did not see 
one who was not “ comparatively plump and well clad.” In his third minute,* Sir R. 
Temple reviewed and summed up the results of his observations : — 

The three striking features in the scarcity of the Bombay Presidency' are : — 

(1.) The utter and entire failure of crop in the worst alfected tracts, hardly' admitting of even one 
anna yield out of sixteen annas (assumed food-crop) being expected. 

(2.) The extraordinary activity of private trade, supplying fully with grain the markets in large 
districts whicii had suffered total loss of a whole year’s harvest. 

(3.) The comparative cheapness of prices in these districts, averaging from 20 to 24: lbs. the rupee 
for common food-grain. 

The expenditure w'as estimated as likely' to be about li- million sterling, or 150 lakhs 
of rupees, on the assumption that the number of persons on relief, which was then about 
300,000, would rise to 950,000 in May, sinking again rapidly in July and August. 
The following were the details of the calculation® ; — 


January to March, 41G,000 persons per month for 3 months at Ks. 3 per month 
April to June, 705,000 persons for 3 months at Rs. 3 per month 
July, 340,000 persons for 1 month at Ks. 3 por month 


Ks. 

37.44.000 

63.45.000 

10 . 20.000 


Total - 1,11,09,000 

Add for charitable relief at 10 per cent, on the relief expenditure - - 11,00,000 

Kstimatc on account of extra ostablisliincuts and contingencies at 12 por cent, on 

relief-works outlay, say - - _ _ _ 13,00,000 

Add estimated total of expenditure up to tho end of December 1876 14,00,000 


Total - 1,49,09,000 
Or - - £1,190,000 

Or say 14 millions sterling. 


® Ib. IL, p. 22, January }). 

•* lb. IL, January 12, p. 27. ' lb. p, 31. 
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But if the expenditure is to be kept within this limit, certain points seem to me to deserve special 
attention, namely,— 

(1.) The exaction of task-work upon all the lesser works under the district officers, upon most of 
which works I fear that it is not at present exacted in the same manner as it is upon the 
works under engineering authorities. _ The present work is thought to be.not hard enough. 

(2.) The withholding of admission to the relief-works in the case of those persons who do not appear 
to he in a depressed condition. Most of the officers whom I consulted seem to think that a 
certain proportion of those now on the works are not in absolute want. 

(3.) The concentration, until at least the 1st April, of relief labourers, under the Civil as well as 
under the Engineering authorities, upon works of those larger descripUons which admit of 
professional supervision. 

(1.) Special caution in the admission to the relief-works of ryots and others whose names are regis- 
tered as possessing tenures or under-tenures in land, as it is to be presumed that, for the 
present at least, such persons would either have some little store of grain or some means of 
raising money wherewith to buy food. I am informed that a certain, perhaps a considerable, 
number of these persons are already being employed on the works, and the necessity of this 
appears to me doubtful 

(3.) Great care in admitting to charitable relief from State funds those who may be unable to work. 
I saw at Sholapur some thousands in receipt of organised and most praiseworthy private 
charity, among whom were great numbers that were not in such extremity as to render them 
absolutely eligible for charitable relief at the public expense. 

In a subsequent minute, Jannary 24th, he expressed more strongly^ liis fears that, on 
many of the petty village-works, people could obtain, for the asking, and in return for 
next to no work at all, wages in money or grain ; and he recommended that many of 
those petty works should be discontinued, at least for the present. 

He further urged the importance of village inspection, and the necessity of strengthening 
the district establishment and appointing special officers for this purpose ; since — 

If the labour-tests are rigid, then it is always possible that individuals who, from ono cause or othor, 
arc unable to answer those tests, may drop into dangerous distress. If then there be no village 
inspection, such persons might perish, but if there be village inspection they cannot perish, for 
thoir condition will be discovered, and they will be immediately brought up before the nearest relief 
authority. 

Again, if the relief labourers are to be concentrated ranch more than at present upon works of larger 
description, the engineering establishment, both superior and subordinate, ought to be greatly and 
immediately strengthened. ^ For instance, there are many small irrigation projects strongly recom- 
mended by tlie local authorities of tho Deccan, upon the carrying out of which relief labour might be 
employed but which cannot be properly prosecuted for want of professional assistance. 

He also strongly advocated the policy of suspending rather than of remitting the 
revenue ; the Collectors expected that about 50 lakhs of rupees could not be realised 
during the 3 'ear, but they agreed that if the next year gave a bumper crop, then much 
or most of this sum could be collected, and if two good years come in succession, all 
could be collected. “ Four years ago in Poona, the Collector succeeded in collecting 
“ all the land-revenue suspended in the preceding year.”* To this subject, however, 
special reference will be made in a succeeding paragraph. 

11. Stricter management of relief-worlis. The views thus expressed by SirR. Temple 
as to the management of relief-works were entirely in accord with the views of the 
Government of Bombay, and witl> the plans they had formed for instituting large works 
under professional supervision. In .some degree they had been thwarted by the unwil- 
lingness of the Government of India to sanction such large undertakings until fully 
satisfied that a famine was really impending and that measures on a great scale must be 
taken for the relief of the faraine-sincken, and to this delay and the necessity they were 
under of opening a large number of small local works, they attributed the amount of 
disorganization which Sir R. Temple pointed out. Tire orders of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, issued 13th December 1876,® had clearly laid down that it was not “ the desire or 
“ intention of Government to render relief-works attractive,” and it was feared even then 
that tlie large and increasing numbers of labourers indicated that they had been “ rendered 
“ too attractive, cither by the rate of wages earned upon them, or because for want of 
“ eflicient superintendence or from other causes, a proper amount of labour had not been 
“ exacted from the persons who resort to them.” Accordingly tlic wages of labourers 
were lixed as follows : — 

For an aduU male, one anna, plus the value of one pound of grain. 

Fur an atiuU female, half an anna, plus the value of one pound of grain. 

Working boy or girl, half an anna, plus the value of one pound of grain. 

'I'he (Jovernment had also called for estimates of the additional establishment required 
bv each flistrict. Ag-.u’n,* referring to a remark by ihe Collector of Poona that .-mall 


* lb. p. 2G, 
‘ lb. III., p. 32. 
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works i» caclj villajic “ would he more popular, bcc.iiiso they would not take the people 
*' away from their homes,” the Government observed that “ at the present time there is 
“ nothing which more obviously requires to be checked than the popularity of the 
“ relief-works,” “ 'riiey did not, nor do the}* now, attach importance to the works on 
‘‘ which able-bodied persons were to be employed, being close to their homes; but, on 
“ the contrary, rcganl this proximity as being a temptation to people who arc not greatly 
“ in want to seek relief under circumstances where it may be found without much 
“ trouble or inconvenience to themselves,”* 'I’liey had already and independently 
arrivc<l at the eonclusion cmhodied in Sir R. 'remple’s suggestion that the relief-wage 
mentioned above, being found .siillicient for labourers doing a fair talc of rvoric, must be 
too high for llK).'>e who did little work, and decided on the 19th January that on Civil 
ageney works, oii which tor want of professional stipervision it was impossible to c.xact a 
full task, the wage slnmld he reduced by half an anna in the case of men, and a quarter 
of an anna in the e.i.'-e of women and children. This was the first introduction of the 
“ redneed wage,” on the elVeets of winch both here and in Madras so great a controversy 
.-nb>C(piently aro<e, 

1*2. The .'•trlhc uf (he hhinirns, 'I'hc immediate result of this was to very considerably 
iviluce the numbers i>n the Civil .Vgency work.**-. 'Fhcy fell from a daily average of 
rj.'i.971 in Jamiarv i(» in February; while at the same time, though new large 

w«)rks were opened ami elforts weremaile to induce the people to go to them, the numbers 
employed on them did not increase, but fell .slightly from 191, <•<)!) to l.S.'hOlJU, The 

decrease on the Civil agency works was 
chiclly in Ahmeilnagar, I’oonn, and Sholu- 
pur, in which districts alone the numbers 
so employed bad been large, and it was 
largest of all in vSbolapiir, where about 
•l(),(.’()() people went on strike sooner than 
.suiunit to the severe discipline now intro- 
<luceil. .V good deal of sympathy was 
lut the laborers had been driven to take the 
'iej» thtouah liaoh tre.itment. and ihat they would perisli from want of relief; hut the 
llomluy (iovennnent ieporle«l that only one death from starvation had occurred there, 
ami that it wmild l-e very mi«ehi«’vou< to yield to what evidently w.is the result of com- 
binatiiin. 'fhe reiinclion, however, was watched with some anxiety, lest through any 
misumler.'t.imling perMiu.-' really in want shouhl leave the relief-works and starve; and 
the C’«imiiu%!>i()ner of the .Southern Division i'sued the following orders to his Collector: — 

Wliioi nu ll K-.ive llte vmiJv, iK’iiig tli'aii'inl, the overseer in cliargy uf the works must at once send 
I'l the in eli.irge oVthe t.ihil:.i the iiaiiies of tiio i)L' 0 |)Ie uiiti their villages. The 

U. 111 U-. will In* M ill t-i llie o-'pective vill.igo oilieers who .shouM w.iteh these persons and weekly report 
<•11 ilivir pliy-ii.il < ••iiiiiti<iii, taking care tliat no per.'on is .•dlovved tlirongli obstinacy to die of starvation, 
<Jf thi- til- villaa*' ofiieer-, v.ill lie iiehl jier-onally re.-p Jiisihie. When these persons are really pressed 
by want they will, in .ill probability, repent and return to the works. 

T’iiese orders were approved by t':e Ilotnhay Clovernmeni, who added the following 
remark* : — 

It i-i ipiite inipu'-iblti In ti\ any .iianilard of phy.'ieal e.ipability applieablo to all cases. A person 
who is apparently in gon<i he ilili and coinlilion, who is not old, iiilirni, or alfeetcd with any plij’sical 
ilef< et, niiist be b<'hl to bo eapable, due alluwaneo being inaile fur a time fur want of experience in the 
vv<irk as-igm-il to him. In detail, the mailer must he left to the judgment and intelligence of the local 
niiieers. Tint elh ei of the orders reihieiiig wages and usaeting more work slionid, of eonrse, bo closely 
watelieil. It is tile olijeet uf (Jovenmient, while opening relittf-works to all wlio arc really in need of 
n-istanee nr an* snlf<;rii)g, at the .same lime to take .sueh preeantiuns as ttro practicable to prevent any 
aliiiMt of the eharit.ible arrangement thus made. 

111. Ditci/ssiuji M.v fu .sitvi/iir li/h ut aiiij cost. — ilul' on reading the instructions issued to 
Sir R. Temple, tlie I’ombiiy Goverttment conceived ihsil they were opposed to the above 
order tliat mi one was to be allowed to die of slurvatioii through obstinacy, and a resolu- 
tion issued on January :iotli'‘ laid down that — 

In the event of an individual refusing to perform work whieh ho is eapable uf doing on the terms 
lixi-d by (ioveiniiieiit, no relief shall be alfurded to him at the {mhlic expense during the continuance of 
such refusal. 

T'he Ciovcriiment of India in reply explained* more fully whut bad been meant by 
tiiose instructions. 'Fhcy denied the reality of the dilemma, which was commonly 
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supposed to exist, between allowing people to die of starvation and ineiirring expenditure 
which might brin" ruin upon the country. “ We say tliat human life shall be savctl at 
any cost and effort; ” and if it is asked what “ the general principles are by which the 
“ district officers should be guided in refusing the aid needed to preserve life, the reply 
“ must be that there are no such principles, and that there are no circumstances in which 
“ such aid can be refused.” But the order of the Government of Bombay, that no one 
should be allowed to die of starvation through obstinacy, “ tvas. approved, because the 
“ Governor General in Council does not believe that any one ever died of starvation tiirough 
“ obstinacy, and no rules for dealing with such cases can be necessary.” The Bombay 
Government rejoined' by expressing a fear that as a matter of fact people did die some- 
times of starvation through obstiiracy. Tlie immediate effect of the reductitm of the 
wage, the exaction of moderate tasks, and the transfer of able-bodied persons from the 
civil to the professional relief-works, had been that — • 

large numbers of people have left tho worics, declining to submit to the reduction of wages, or to 
perform the required tasks, or to accept tho work tendered. Thcro aro other inilucnccs at work to 
sustain them in this movement, and the people aro, many of them, voluntarily sulYeriiig groat privations. 

Some of those who are on strike are compai-atively strong and robust, and able for a time to endure 
privation, but others aro weakly ; they appear to bo acting in bodies and in concert, and the fear is that 
before the majority, avho are eomparativeV strong, arc brought to reason, some of the weakly will bo 
reduced to a condition of great prostration. They wander about and may dio out of reach of assistance. 
The Government therefore is placed in this dilemma — ^if they give way to the people, they cannot 
successfully carry out the policy of (ho Government of India, in which they concur, of strictly limiting 
expenditure, and if they do not give way, some deaths may occur. Feeling, therefore, that their rule has 
oeen approved by the Government of India, under what they cannot but hold to be too sanguine a view 
of tho case, they will, until othenviso instructed, act upon tho positive injunction contained in your -Ith 
paragraph, that “no one shall die of starvation if it bo in tho power of Government to prevent it.’’ 

With regard to the men on strike in Sholapur, the Government of India entirely 
agreed* with the Government of Bombay as to the mischief of yielcliug to a strike which 
was attributed to combination. The result was that the numbers on relief-works in 
Sholapur rose again in April and Way, but never reached the height they had attained in 
January. Tho following account gives the opinion formed at the time by Sir R. Temple 
as to the motives and the results of this strike®: 

The number who discharged themselves from Government relief in tho manner above described 
were about 102,000;* tliey did, indeed, at first show signs of some method and system in their 
jiTOCccdings. 'ri»ey liked tho village works with a lax system from which they had been discharged. 
They disliked the public works with a strict system, to which it was proposed to transfer them. Tjicy 
imagined that by throwing themselves suddenly out of employ they virtually ollcrcd a passive resistance 
to the orders of Government. Many of them endured more or less of inconvenience ami privation in 
furtherance of a plan whereby they hoped ultimately to regain their position on tho easj'-goiug village 
works. For so favourulilo an object they deemed that some suil'cring might be borne. They counted 
somewhat on exciting the <*ompassion of tho autlioritics and still more on arousing fears lest some 
accidents to immuii life should occur. They wandered about in bands and crowds seeking for sy mpathy. 
Tliey probably did meet with sympathy, indirectly at least, in various quarters. 'I’hcy cortainly had 
leaders both from among their own body and from among tho employes whose vacation had ceased 
from the contraction or cessation of the village works. Moreover, tho village headmen (patcls) are, as 
a class, much ojiposed to any system of relief-works which takos tho people away from their homos. 
This feeling may be natural on their [tart, hat it cannot receive attention when it militate.s against so 
imporlaut a principle as tho application of a definite test to a relief system in time of famine. 

The Local (Jovernment, however, did not yield, though it did report the matter to the Government 
of India, apparently with a view to strengthening the position by eliciting further authoritative 
declarations. The Goverinneiu of India on two occasions declared in elFcct that uiuluo concessions 
nnijl not be made to combinations of work-people formed with sinister or sclf-intorcslcd objects, and 
that, although Government was bound to do its utmost to save people from death by starvation, it 
could not always undertake to save them from death owing to their own obstinacy or misconduct. 
These views have doubtless helped to guide the thoughts of the people, and to subside any unreasonahlo 
hopes which may have been engendered. 

Of those who thus deserted tlio relief-works some returned to labour wdien they found resistance 
unavailing. Hut many, after wandering about for a short time, settled quietly in their own villages, 
where they still are (.ns I have myself seen them in several places) in a condition whicli, if not 
good, is yet not reduced. Of these it is thought many must ere long be constrained to apply 
I'or relief. 

1 1. <S7r Jt. Tfinpltis second visit in March . — Iti the latter half of March .Sir 11. Temple 
visited the I'ainiiie districts of Bombay, on his return from ifadras.^ In Sholapur' 
the numbers on relief-works were lower by -15,000 tlmn they bad been in January, but 
the civil oliicers believed that the condition of the people in the villages was fairly good, 


‘ i;. it. HI. p. uo. -=/4.,p.ui. 9 IS. n, II, pi-.aia- J. 

* 1 , 0 .. b.iwt. u loti.lXa) I'ii li!“ 12th Janunrv and obOOb on I'Jth .Mntvh ni nhovc ■'istcd. 
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and those on the works were certainly in a fair state of bodily health. Village inspection 
had been well organised : eaeh taluka was divided into eight or ten circles with a relief 
inspector over each : a register of paupers was prepared in every village : and the infirm 
and bed-ridden were fed there in their homes, wliile others had to reside in the relief- 
house at the headquarters of the taluka. One Assistant Collector was in charge of each 
taluka. In Kaladgi' things were not so well managed : the number on relief-works was 
very small, and hail deereased by a half since February, the decrease being due to a 
strict adherence to the practice of shifting the labourers from one work to another, and 
employing them only at a distance from their homes. It was believed that the people 
who had left the work were supporting themselves in one way or another at their homes, 
and that no one was dying of hunger in their villages ; but no oi'ganised system of 
village inspection existeil corresponding to that in Sholapnr. Among the labourers on 
relief-works and the inhabitants of some villages he visited Sir R. Temple found several 
emaciated persons. In Ahmednagar village-relief imder Circle Inspectors was carried 
on in the worst tahdeas, and no starvation deaths had been reported, but the wages on 
Civil agency works were as low as 1 anna 1 pie for an aihdt male, and on the Dhond- 
Manmar line some veiy poor-looking gangs were found. In Poona large and concentrated 
relief-works were being suceessfully earried on, and it was said that those who had left 
the works in .lanuary and Fcbruaiy had either emigrated to the Nizam’s country or the 
Western GhAts with cattle, or had gone to Bombay for work; and that very few of the 
ordinary residents now remained in the villages of the two worst talukas. The labourers 
on relief-works for the most part seemed in good ease, especially those on the Mutha 
Canal where relief was earliest begun. No regular relief-houses had been established 
for the distribution of cooked food ; village lists of paupers had been drawn up, in 
accordance with which the patcls gave to each person on the list an order on the village 
grain-dealer to deal him out a pound of grain a day, with an addition of one pice in cash 
per week. The district officers considered that this s 3 ’-stem worked well, and that no 
person had starved or were likely' to starve in the villages. Taking a review of the 
whole Presidency, Sir U. Temple- e.xpressed himself w'ell satisfied with the administration 
of famine relief, and the onl}' point in which he noticed any shortcoming was. in respect 
of charitable relief and inspection of the villages. There were at that time about 
•12, (JUO persons in receipt of this form of relief, and he would have wished to see the 
number larger, though at the same time the reluctance of man}’- of the destitute 
poor to resort to the poorhouso was due to a feeling of self-respect which Avas creditable 
to them. 

15. Siil/sc(jutwil historif of the famine in 1S77- — The period of severe distress began 
about the end of ISIarch, b}' which time local stores had been to a great extent consumed, 
and the harvest operations Avere entirely over ; but at the end of April® the number on 
relief Avas only 3'5 per cent, of the distressed population, instead of 20 per cent., as had 
been anticipated ; and it Avas clear that — 

coiisiilcriug the extent and inten.sity of the ci’op failure, and the generally miserable condition of 
the countr}' throughout the famino tract, the self-sustaining power of the people had been underrated, 
tile i)rivate means of individuals under-calculated, and the willingness and ability of the richer persons 
to relieve and employ their poorer neighbours, had not been sufficiently appreciated. 

The distre.ss Avent on increasing in severity till the middle of June* AA’heu the number 
on relief reached its maximum, 7 * 1 per cent, on the affected population. When the 
monsoon set in the number of laborers fell rapidlj’- ; but though the rains began favorably 
in June, they ftuled almost entirel}’ in Jul}’- and August, and a second period of distress 
and apprehension began till the heavy downfall of September relieved all minds from 
their Avorst anxieties. ■ It Avas during this period that prices stood highest, reaching the 
limit of 8.V pounds® for a rupee in the Belgaum and DharAvar districts in August, and in 
Kaladgi in" September, but about the middle of September they again began to fall. 

In .'Vugust' the numbers on the hands of Government be^an to rise again, but, though the increase 
at this time under the head of gratuitous relief was large, uiey never reached the height attained in 
Juno. From the beginning of September, though the helpless poor did not diminish, the reduction in 
the number of laborers continued to bring the total number down, and after the middle of that month 
the reduction became general under all heads. The last laborers were discharged at the end of 
November and the relief-houses are being gradually, but rapidly, closed. 

16. Prolongation of distress in 1878 and 1879- The closing minute by Sir il. Temple 
Avas written on the 24th December, 1877, in the belief that the famine Avas then at an 
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end. There was however a revival of^ distress in the spring of 1878, owing to the 
prevalence of high prices and to the poverty of the spring crop which suffered from the 
absence of the winter rains. This was still farther enhanced by , the holdino- off of the 
summer rains in June and July, which caused considerable anxiety till they set in 
abundantly in August. The districts which suffered most were Kaladgi, Poona 
Ahmednagar, and Nasik. Relief-works were started in March and suspended in 
September, they cost Rs. 288,455, and the value of the work done was 89 per cent, of the 
outlay. The highest number employed on one day, 13th July, was 19,544. Gratuitous 
relief was given at central poorhouses, the expenditure on which was Rs. 27,324, and the 
largest daily number relieved in this way was in the week ending 24th August, when 
2,331 persons were fed. The misfortunes of this Presidency were not yet at an end. 
The autumn crop of 1 87S and the spring crop of -1879 were both below average, especially 
in Guzerat and Katiawar, and a great portion of what was then produced was 
destroyed by an extraordinary plague of rats which infested the southern Deccan and 
South Mahratta districts : rewards were given for their extermination and over 12 millions 
have been destroyed. In April 18/8 relief operations had again to be started and village 
in'spection set on foot in the worst talukas. Two railways, the one to Kaladgi and the 
branch to Bhaunagar in Katiawar were begun, the latter employing as many as J 8,000 
labourers daily; in August the number of persons on all the relief-works in the first week 
of that month was 41 ,092. In the first week of September the number on gratuitous 
relief was 17,656. In the half-year ending on the 30th September, 1879, the outlay on 
relief-work was Rs, 609,000 and on gratuitous relief Rs. 1 30,000j the estimated expenditure 
under these two heads for the whole year ending 31st March, 1880, was Rs. 900,000 and 
Rs. 200,000 respectively. 

17. Principles of relief-works. The principles which the Bombay Government laid 
down front the first for the guidance of its officers, and which the Supreme Government 
after a little hesitation accepted, have already been explained and are briefly summed up . 
thus®^ 

I. — That as far as possible large, concentrated, and useful works should be undertaken. 

II. — That checks and tests should be applied which would deter persons fiom' 
seeking relief who were not in real need, and which would, as far as possible, prevent the 
abuse of public charity. 

The classes of relief-works were two ; those under Public Works officers and those 
under Civil agency. 

T-i paras. 23 and 24. — The works under Civil agency were of a petty description, consisting in 
some districts of cross-roads leading from one village to another, and in other districts of the excavation of 
village tanks. Though far from valueless, these little works would not claim any high degree of public 
value. , _ ... * 

The works under the Public Works Depai'tnient mainly consisted of projects of irrigation and of 
trunk roads. There were some people employed on our railway, the chord line from Dhond to 
'Manmar: the numbers were at one time considerable, amounting to 30,000 daily. 

The admission to tliese two kinds of works depended on the capability of the laborers, 
who were clas.sified thus : — 

X II., para. 20. — Class 1st. — The able-bodied men and women, who should as a rule be drafted to 
the works, where there are any such within reach, under the Public Works Department, where the 
supervision is of a stricter and more effectual character, and whore the value and quality of the work 
performed can be more correctly regulated and estimated. 

Class 2nd. — The less capable, the older men, and the women and .children, who piay in larger pro- 
portions be employed on the works under the Collectors, where the supervision, though it may be less 
strict, should still be maintained as far as is compatible with the object of the works. The work-people 
should not be permitted to idle, and the work done should be regularly measured up, and its value 
calculated with reference to the expenditure incurred. 

This rule was, however, relaxed in the case of members of the same family, who might 
be of different classes .of strength. It was ordered therefore that, when able-bodied 
persons Avere employed on works, their families and immediate dependents, though not 
themselves able-bodied, sliould also be received, and these were generally put together 
in a separate gang on the work. 

The effect of this classification of laborers and of the general adoption of the first of 
the two principles quoted above will be seen at once by a reference to the respective 
numbers employed on the two kinds of work, as given beloAV in para. 21. While i.n 
December the numbers Avere nearly equal, and in January the Civil agency Avorks AA'ere 

* This para, is based on a minute by Col. MeiTiman of 1st November, 1879, received after the rest of the 
history had been written. 
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not much behind ihe others, in May they had lallen so much that they employed only a 
tenth of the total number of laborers, and they continued in this proportion till Sep- 
tember. By fill- the greatest part of the relief administered in Bombaj’-, when the svstem 
was well established, was administered on these large relief-works.^ 


IS. Tesfs : A low scale q/' wages . — The “ checks and tests ” applied was mainly three : 
a low scale of wages, taslc-work, and the distance-test. The scale of wages finally 
adopted has been already stated. It was — 

Atliilt male. AUult fuinnlc. Working Ohildxon. 


I’ulilic Works l)o|)ortmciit 
Works - - ' • 

Civil Awiwy Works 


Value of 1 lb, of Kr.iiii, |iliis 1 aniin. Valno of 1 lb. of gniiii, plus I nima. 


, Vnluo of i lb. of graui, plus \ anna. 

i 

'I'lic grain was to be grain of medium quality of the cheapest variety : the price was 
to be the price at which the grain was purchaseable at the Taluka head-quarters; 
fractions of a pound were to be given in the labourer’s favour ; when work was stopped 



to labourers transferred to a work over ten miles distant ; the non-working children of 
labourers were to receive -]■ anna a day ; all cases of special weakness or emaciation, and 
also nursing-mothers, were to be treated specially, receiving additional wage or food at 
the discretion of the relief officer till such time as they had regained strength and could 
be classed with ordinary labourers. Wages were to be paid weekly or bi-weekly to 
ordinary labourers ; in some cases daily payments miglit be necessarj^ but not as regards 
the mass of the labourers.- With respect to the working of these rules, it is universally 
agreeil that the wage on the Public Works Dcpiirtmcnt works was sufficient and the 
people throve on it ; and there is an almost general consent that the Civil agency wage 
was also sufficient. Sir 11. 'Pcmple says on this point (paragraph 49 ) — ^ 

Opinion was at first less conlideut in respect to Civil agency gangs ; but, as experience was gained, 
these people also were found to continue in ordinary condition. These observations were further 
continued by the sanitary otUcers after inspection, and also by the Sanitary Commissioner. Later in 
the season it was thought desirable to collate all the ovidence, including the most recent experience, on 
the subject. And it is now regarded in the Bombay Presidency by all concerned as an established 
fact that the scale is sull'ciont and ought not in justice to the public interests to be exceeded. 


That a rate of wage so much lower tiiau has ever been systematically given before in 
famine time should have been successful is probably due to the palliatives that accompanied 
it— the payment for infants, and the special treatment for the enfeebled. Of these 
Sir M. Kennedy prominently mentions* the former as a most beneficial system. 
Sir R. I’emplc also draws attention to a third® important requisite : “ there is always 
“ one practical question to be considered, — whether the people receive the wages allowed 
“ to them : ” and on the whole lie claims ihat it is shown that no such abuses existed, on 
any considerable scale, ns mu-it always spring up wlicre supervision is lax and organization 
imperfect. 

ig. Task-work. — The rules laid down on the subject of task-work were that on Public 
Works Department works the task should be fixed* — 

!it not less than 75 per cent., and on works under Civil agency at not less than 50 per cent, of the task 
that would be rei\uired from a labourer on full wages in ordinary times. And these words “the task 
that would be rciiuired from a labourer ou full wages in ordinary times,” it was subsequently explained 
■(Government Resolution Nos. loG — 5-tG E., dated 10th March 1877), meant the task that the particular 
labourer, looking at his strength, condition, and skill, would bn able to perform if he worked to the 
full extent of his ability. 

Thus the orders were that labourers should be tasked not according to a fixed common standard, but 
according to the individual capacity of each, and that tlie tasks exacted should not be in proportion to 
the full capacity, but less by 25 or 50 per cent., according as the labourer was on a work under the 
Public Works Department, or on a work under Ci-ril agency. 


* Extracts froman account of the system adopted on the Doketk Canal, by Mr. PalUser the Executive En- 
gineer iu charge, will bo found in the appcndi.x : they contain some useful and interesting details. 

- Fortnightly payments, however, were common, advances being given after three or four days to new m-rivals- 
On the railway, people often had to borrow from a bauia and repay the loan with interest when pay day came. 
In Kaladgi payments were at one time three weeks in arrears, the numbers on the works having increased 
suddenly and overwhelmed the establishment. See evidence of Messrs. Keyser, Candy, and Spry, and Reverend 
^llr. Harding, before Famine Commission. 

* See also summing up of evidence in my separate note on the “ reduced wage." 

^ K. II, para. 29. 

T. para. 50. — ^Dr. Hewlett, the Sanitary Commissioner, also postulates that, the wage on the Civil agency 
work.s should be paid daily ; hut it appears that this wsis not gener.ally done, (See Sanitary Report, °1877, 

p. 252.) , 
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An able-bodied. labourer who did less than his appointed task might be paid only the 
proportionate value of the task he had done, however small that was,' but non-able 
labourers, might not be paid less than the Civil agency rates The effect of the strict 
enforcement of the task was at first to entail a considerable amount of fining. . Thus 
Mr. Bernard wrote 

“ On all the great works which Sir R. Temple visited in the Poona District/ most of the labourers 
had forfeited fronix a fourth to a sixth of their wages during the earlier weeks that task-work was 
imposed. But now all the gangs, with but very few exceptions, do their full task and get their full 
wage” (which was then 1 anna 10 pie). On the Dhond and Manmar Railway, “during the first ten 
days no deduction was made for short work : then deductions began and the men for about ten days 
earned a little more than half the full wage : during the last week they have been doing three-quarters 
of full work.” On the Mutha Canal the wages were 1 anna 9. pie. “During February the deductions 
on account .of short work came to 9 per cent. on. the total wages :,but in March 90 jjer cent, of the 
gangs have earned full wages.” 

20. ■jPiece-work. — At the first opening of the relief-works some inclination was shewn 
towards payment by piece-work, and it was ordered that task-work should be introduced 
in such a way as “ to enable the labourer to earn his daily rate of pay or more than that 
“ rate should he prefer to do so.”® ^ But on further consideration this project was 
abandoned. In June 1877 the Government wrote as follows* : — 

Piece-work alt ordinary rates has been disallowed in Bombay on the principle that although tho 
Government have determined to sustain the people in a manner that will secure, as . far as possible, a 
commensurate return for the outlay incurred, and that will not demoralise the recipients of relief, yet 
they do not propose to expend a larger sum of the public money than is absolutely needed to secure 
the essential object aimed at ; and they hold that if the extent of relief necessary to secure the 
substantial safety of the people be afforded any excess of the outlay needed for that purpose is not 
justifiable, even though it be ultimately represented by work which, though it may prove useful, would 
not have been undertaken in ordinary times and under normal conditions. If this view be correct as 
regards large and useful w'orks undertaken for relief purposes, but carried out under strict discipline 
and by professional agency, it is, perhaps, especially so as regards the petty works usually performed 
in return for the lower rate of wages under Civil ofiicers, and for the most part in and near villages. 

21. The distance-test. — It-wms found, however, that a low rate of wages, combined 
with a moderate task, was not by itself a sufficient test ; people would seek employment 
on almost any wage, provided the works were not far distant and they could return to 
their homes at night.® The only check which, when combined with the above two tests, 
could be trusted effectually to keep off people who were not really in need of relief was 
that they should take some trouble in seeking for it. The Collector of Ahmednagar 
first suggested this step, by giving orders that when villagers who were believed to be 
well-to-do were at work close to their homes they should be sent to some more distant 
work. The Bombay Government adopted this plan and made it a general rule : on the 
Dhond and Manmar Railway it was particularly enjoined- that persons who lived - so near 
the line that they could return home at night should not be employed in that part of the 
work, but be sent to some other parts, at least 10 miles off their homes.® It w'as, how- 
ever, added that the principles should be applied not rigidly but with discretion ; and 
that “ it might be relaxed in all cases where there was good and clear reason for relaxa- 
“ tion.” Sir R. Temple says of this test^ — 

If people are noLseverely distressed they will not comply: the fact of their complying is the best 
proof of their being so distressed. But it has this unavoidable disadvantage, that it cannot be applied 
all the year round. From November to June (in the Bombay Presidency) there is no chance of any 
useful rain coming: the season is open, the sky clear, the ground dry and salubrious, For these seven 
months the people can be marched about as the authorities deem fit ; and their employment on good 
public works is comparatively easy. But from June to November these conditions are reversed'; 
although drought may be prevailing, yet rain, may come at any moment, causing agriculture to revive 
and demanding the presence of the people in the fields : the skies are fitful, the ground too damp for 
encamping, consequently the people cannot be kept at a distance from their homes, and their employ- 
ment on good public works is extremely difficult. If then distress breaks out at any time between 
June and November^ or even in .May, just before the rains are expected, the due control of relief 
labourers becomes difficult or impossible. The autberities are obliged to temporize with these poor 
people and to suffer them to work near at home till open season arrives, when a better organization 
can be employed. Until then an inferior control has unavoidably to be tolerated. This was the caso 
in the Kaladgi district, especially when there was a serious augmentation of distress in July and August, 
and also in parts of the Belgaum district. 

22. Nature and value of the relief-works. — ^The large works carried out were . either 
canals, tanks, or roads. The most important of the former class were the Mutha, Nira, 
and Gokak’ canals : the Mutha runs past Poona, supplying water to the town and 
cantonment, as well as to the rich garden cultivation round the town and to a long strip 

* M., para. 21. ® B. B. III., p. 300, 24th March, 
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of land to the east of it; theKira is constructed to water the drought-stricken talulca 
of iTdapur; and Gokak is in the Belgauui District. ^ It was fortunate for tlie Presidency 
Sat the folder Chief Engineer, Colonel' Fife, had given so much attention to works of 
irri'^ation and that the plans and estimates of many such wojects, prepared under his 
orders, were ready for immediate adoption, especially in the Districts of Poona, Sholapur, 
and Satara The roads, though some were important, were a less usrful class of woi k, 
and several of them were left unfinished when the famine closef ^J^y were mostly 
designed to connect the eastern and outlying portions of Ivaladgi and the South Deccan 
Sthe Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and with the passes which lead down the 
passes through the Western Ghhts to the Konkan: their iptal length was about 3,130 
miles.^ The following statement^ gives some particulars as to the natuie of the canals 
and tanks and the relief afforded by them 


DistWct. 


iTnuie of canal or tank. 


Highest 
number of 
relief 
labourers 
employed 
on it. 


Approxi- 
mate area 
of tank in 
acres. 


Approxi- 
mate area 
under 
command 
in acres. 


Length of 
canal 
or main 
channels in 
miles. 


Kxpendituio 
during 
the fauune 
in rupees. 


Kbandesh 

. Mhaswa tank 

- i 

670 

421 ; 

Ahmednagar 

■ Oihav canal extension ; 

3,500 

— 


r Mutha canal 

- 1 

18,155 

3,681 


2?ira canal - 

- 

16,789 

— 

Poona - - •: 

iMatoba tank 

1 

6,420 

477 

Shivsopbal lank 

^ 1 

5,943 

834 

1 

. Bhadalwadi tank 

. 

986 

336 1 

Sholapur - - < 

Asbti tank 

- 

17,179 

2,677 

Pangaon tank 

. 

9,943 

6,702 ; 


Kelu' tank - 


16,836 

675 

Satara - - < 

Mhaswad tank 

- 

15,651 

1,014 

Pingli tank - 

- 

10,374 

349 

Belgnum 

Gokak canal - 

• 

11,946 

— 

Gaddikeri tank 

• 

1,231 

136 


’ j Dambal tank 


1,897 

421 

Dharwar - -< 

. Mcdleri tank 

- 

1,129 

169 

, 1 Hirekeruv tank 

. 

1.001 

367 


.1 Eainbeunur tank 

- 

908 

268 

1 

1 

— 

21,727 


2,060 

17,52S 

105,812 

279,680 

12,412 

10,000 

2,900 

13,324 

60,000 

12,800 

90,000 

4,100 

77,319 

450 

1,790 

1,916 

562 
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692,827 


38.000 

31.000 

2.51.000 

3.94.000 

1.73.000 

1.16.000 

7,000 

3.22.000 

1.34.000 

2.92.000 

4.06.000 

2.76.000 

2.17.000 

18.000 

57.000 

26.000 

18,000 

24,000 


302 28,00,000 



The total avea of all the tanks may be set down at 21,727 acres, the total length of the canals and 
main channels at about 502 miles, and the total extent of lands irrigable at about 692,827» acres. The 
•works, however, are not complete, though they may be described as being in various stages of com- 
pletion. Even in their present state, however, a few of them will afford some useful irrigation! The 
total expense incurred during the famine on these irrigation works may be set down at Rs. 28,00,000 or 
£280,000 ; and the expenditure required to complete them may be estimated at about Rs. 63,00,000 
or £630,000. 

In spite of the excellence of the organization and discipline on these works, it was 
necessarily to be expected that work done by relief labourers, most of whom are unskilled 
and many of whom are weakly, would be more expensive than that done by labourers in 
ordinary times. In no past famine, however, has the extra cost of labour been so little 
or the toil of the labourers so well utilised. This will be apparent from the followino- 
statement drawn up by the Examiner of Public Works Accounts® — ° 



Roads and miscellaneous 
Irrigation-works 
Dhond-Manmar Railway 

Local works, extra cost only 

Value of 
trork done. 

Extra cost 
charged to 
Famine. 

Es. 

51.99.000 

20.65.000 
8,50,000 

Es, 

18.34.000 

13.64.000 
20,00,000 

53,000 

Total - 

81,14,000 

34,53,000 



Rs. 

70.33.000 

34.29.000 
50,000 


1,15,67,000 


i., para. Zb. 2 x., para 30. 

sColouelG. J. Melliss’ evidence before Famine Commission.— These figures do not a»ree with tho=e in 
Sir E. Temple a minute, {« these show the expenditure up to 31st March 1878, while his fio-m-es run only up to 
December ISii According to bis minute (paragraph 36) the e.vpenditure on irriemtion works was 4 lakhs 
on roads 00 lakhs, on petty works 10 lakhs, total 93 lakhs of rupees. ° ^ 
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Ot the total amount expended, 70 per cent, was met by the value received and only 
per cent, was the additional cost ot* relief. The greater part of this amount has been 
cl;i.'?irit'fl tims, under the main heads of expenditure ; — 

Koailj. Imi'atiuii. 

.Materials - - - 2,40,000 1,90,000 

labour - - - 1,75,000 ' 1,25,000 

Unskilk'd labour - - - 50,80,000 19,25,000 

Supervision . . , 0,35,000 1,30,000 

>.» that out of this sum of S7 lakhs, 76 lakhs, or SS per cent., was expended on the 

support of the class of labourers for whom relief-works are specially intended. 

id. Xiiuifjtrs empfiij/ed on relie/’-irurks . — ^The total number of labourers employed on 
relief-works was as follows ; — ' 
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Avith the proviso that it was not intended to make them absolutely binding m every 
instance and in every district.^ According to these rules, the Patels and Kuuiarnis 
were to prepare lists for their villages,’ showing (o) those who were blind, infirm, and 
maimed so as to be unable to work, and orphan childi-en ; (6) pardanashm wonien ana 
widows or deserted wives with small children; (c) those who, though unable to ao out- 
of-door work, are still able to perform light labour at relief-house.s. Of these the nrst 
two classes might receive relief at home and tlie third class, as well as. all persons found 
wanderino- about in an emaciated state, were to be sent to the..relief-houses, of which one 
was to be^constructed at the head-quarters of every district and taluka, with branch 
ones in the taluka if necessary. At these relief-houses residence does not appear to have 
been enforced,* cooked food was given at them (1 lb. 2 oz. to a man, 12 oz. to a woman 
and 6 oz. to a child under ten) once a day and such work exacted as was practicable, 
e.g., cotton-spinning, rope-making, corn-grinding, and all the service of the |)lace.^ Each 
p^danashin woman was given a basket containing 14 oz. of cotton to spin with and 
money for a week’s food at the relief-house rate ; at the end of the seven days if she 
delivered up the spun thread, she received a fresh basket and another week’s supply. 
Gratuitous relief ivas never administered at home to any save those who from sickness 
or infirmity were unable to move.® ' • . ' 

25. Village Inspection . — This rule could only be effectually worked on the assumption 
that the villages were frequently and thoroughly visited, and aU cases of distress hunted 
up. Early in November the village patels were warned of their duty to give immediate 
assistance to travellers in want, and to report all cases of distress in their village ; a com- 
plete system of circle inspectors and taliik relief officers was organized in March, and in 
April the Government expressed its belief that the village system “ is now worked so 
well by means of the chain of supervision that has been established, that no unusual 
occurrence could anywhere take place without Government being immediately informed 
of it.”^ There is no information on record as to the strength of the special establishment 
entertained for this purpose, but Sir Richard Temple stated® that it was nearly as strong 
as that employed in Bengal in the famine of 1874. The relief officers and other Govern- 
ment servants, and the headmen and other office bearers in the village, were enjoined® 
to search for and bring forward all persons who appeared to be in danger from want. 

The force of language could not make these injunctions stronger than they were. The distressed 
districts were parcelled out into moderately-sized circles of inspection for the particular purpose. Over 
each circle was placed a special inspector. Much depended, of course, on the watchfulness of the 
village headmen, and accordingly they did much, partly of their own free will, and partly from the 
pressure put on them by relief inspectors. But, on the whole, they fell short of what was to he 
expected of them, and in respect of humane watchfulness In so grave a matter they did not fully justify 
the status assigned to them by the ryotwari settlement. 

In justice, however, to the circle inspectors and to the village headmen, it must be said that the 
difficulty was immense of pickmg up all emaciated persons who were wandering about the country. 
This can he effectualfy done (as we positively know by experience) in well cultivated, densely-peopled 
tracts, where every village road, even every by-path,_ can be kept under the eye of authority. But 
tills becomes almost impossible in a partially-cultivated, sparsely-peopled country like the Deckan^ 
crossed in every direction by hills and jungles. The disposition of the people to wander about bego-ini^, 
the unwillingness of so many of them to resort to relief-worlrs, or even to relief centres and camps 
where food can he got without work) their reachness to run the utmost risk from privation rather 
than submit to the simplest system of relief; can only be imagined by those who have se®n these 
things. 

With so many classes of this peculiar disposition, and with a country so unfavourably situated, there 
need not be any surprise if sometimes the best-directed efforts to prevent starvation in individual 
instances are frustrated. 


26. I^unibers on Charitable Reli^. — The fblloTving statement shews tne number of 
persons m receipt of gra^tous relief,^ month by month. Unfortunately no distinction 
was made between the Afferent classes of relief, nor is it possible now to shew separately 
those who were fed in the rehef-houses and those who were relieved in their homes. It 
IS evident, however, that the number of the latter class was compai-atively small, and 
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that gi-eat distrust was felt of the soundness of this mode of treatment' since “ those who 
deserved relief got cheated by the patels, while others got relief who ought hot.”^ 


November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
. April 
May 


- 1,589 

- 2,711 

- 5,441 

- 6,320 

- 8,695 

- 17,047 

- 30,146 


June 
July 

August - 
September 
October 
November 


- 58,244 

- 51,978 

- 65,256 

- 96,674 

- 64,630 

- 17,188 


Total 


- 424,934 


The average number relieved daily for the whole period of thirteen' months is 32 687 
No very precise account is given of the cost of this relief, but Sir Richard Temple /tales 
in general terms that it amounted to ten lakhs of. mpees. If so, it came to about 
Rs. 2*6 per head per mensem. • . . 

27. JPrivate (77ian<y.— Private charity was very active in tlie early part of the famine 
and continued in a fairly adequate manner to the last. In Poona and Shoiapur the 
benevolence of rich native gentlemen was. conspicuous, and there 'was hardly a town 
great or small,' which failed to receive marked benefit from native benevolence in the 
relief of distress.® In Bombay, when the influx of distressed wanderers began there 
subscriptions were raised^ and a Committee appointed,® w'ho “shewed remarkable 
efficiency in relieving this casual, and extraneous' indigence." . On the other hand 
Mr. Gibbs felt bound to protest against tlie'mischevous manner in which much of thi'^ 
chanty had been lavished.'* 

I feel sure that the experience of the past year has shewn tliat tho effect of the lar<>-e private 
charity, as distributed in this presidency, has contributed more than any other cause to demoralise 
the people. , ■ 

It ds a well-know fact that the princety giunts made by Sindhia and other Native Chiefs were 
dishibuted almost solely to idle Brahmins and professional beggars, and that the poor starving laborers 
and artisans got no benefit therefrom. I also know the fact' that where private charitV was distributed 
m Poona, it was found that the same persons obtained gifts from two or three houses, in the same dav ' 
And even.where, as atSho apur, the funds were ably managed under the directibn of Mr. MorarS 
Goculd^, It was found that the able-bodied and those who could easily vvork for their livin"- formed the 
larger body of recipients. ° 

So grave an evil did miscellaneous charity seem to me, that I was seriously considering, in tho event 
of the famine continuing for another year, whether some interference on the part ol' Government 
would not have become absolutely necessary. ^ . bhl 

28. Importation of gram.— The question was carefully discussed at the beginnine of 
the famine, whether it would be necessary and right for the Government to interfere -in 
the matter of importing gram into the distressed districts, and.the conclusion was arrived 
at that no such intervention was requisite.® 

In weighing the matter, the Government considpd that any decided movement on their part wduld 
be likely- to act prejudicially on the trade; that if the merchants were led to expect that thev won d 
be subjected to the competition of the Government, they would withdraw,; and L it'was cleXat 
no matter how powerful the Government might be, and that on however extended spiIiT 
might be ma^de, they could not hope to effect all that the trade, if it exerted itself Lid do, it wasLld 
that It would be better for Government not to enter into the market at all ; for though the Government 
might be able to do morp than many merchants could do, they could not hope to eftect 'sn niiTJh na 
could be done by all of them. It was, therefore, publicly' mad"; knoL that ? 

any way interfere with the. gram-trade, or with the movements of grain, unless actually forced t?do 
so by failure of supply, or .by excessive extortion on the part of dealers ; that they would buy nothin- 
on their own account for importation into the affected districts, though they were ready to enter ii^to 
contracts for the delivery on their own works of food supplies to’tlieir own litbourersrSL fac ' £ 
wore not prepared to do more than to act through the trade on behalf of those who caiiie upon tS 
jehef-works, and that they would not in any way, themselves; assume the position of traSers and 
importers, so long as they could ensure the people on the works being supplied with food. 

brom. this decision the Bombay Government never departed, . and it was, in their 
opinion, entirely justified by the event.® “From the beginning to .the end of the 
;• scarcity, the activity of private trade in grain was extraordinary.” The railway 
imported 26/ ,863 tons mto the distressed districts and 166,137 tons 'were carried by 
sea (mostly by small countiy craft), to the ports of the Konkan, and- then by bullock- 
carts up the ghats to the Southern Deckan. “Still larger imports would ^no doubt 

> Evidence of Mr. Sprj-. See also that of Mr. Moore, Collector of Sahara, to the same effect. 
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« have reached the foinine districts if the railway could .have carried more, but their 
stock of engines and wagons was too small for the traffic. When the distress , .m July 
and Au<^ust iu Madras and the Nizam’s Territory entailed a still further strain on the 
carrying power of the railway, it was found necessary to direct that a preference should • 
be <nven to food-c^rains- booked for the distressed districts, the transport of other grams 
beiu"- postponed till all these had been disposed of. The order was withdrawn in 
October. It caused considerable inconvenience to the -trade of Bombay, upwards of . 
200,000 tons of grain and oil-seeds being, it was calculated, held back temporarily from 
exportation .3 

' These circumstances were greatly deplored, but could not possibly be averted, by reason of the 
supreme law which regai-ds the safety of a vast popiilation, in danger of starvation, as paramount over 
all' other cousidera ions. 

It is possible, however, that arrangements may be devised for the future by which 
a stock of engines and wagons may be kept in the country sufficient to meet any strain 
of the kind. ■ - 


29. General e^ciency of pnmte trade. — This was the only point in which Government . 
attempted to interfere in any way with railway traffic. The suggestion that the rates 
of freight should be reduced so as to encourage importers, was pressed upon it, but was 
rejected as undesirable. As to inland carriage from the railway stations to distant marts,® 
it was ascertained — ^ 

From enquiries made from the grain merchants, that any interference by Government with^ the 
transport arrangements, or indeed any direct attempts to aid the merchants in obtaining carriage, 
would only have the effect of increasing the price of cart-hire, and the Government were requested to 
let matters talce their own course. 


■ 30. Supplies of forage. — For fear, however, lest the supplies of forage should fail 
along the roads travelled by these carts, steps were taken for cutting and pressing grass 
in the hill-tracts on the Western Ghslts, and storing it at suitable places, in the Sholapur, 
Kaladgi and Dharwar districts. About 2,000 tons of fodder were thus prepared and 
stored, chiefly under the supervision of the Conservator of Forests, at a cost of Rs. 57,742 : 
the provision, however, turned out to be unnecessary, and there was bar’dly any demand 
for the fodder,' the realization by its sale amounting only to Rs. 10,704.* 

31. Instances of interference tcith private ti'ade. — The only other case in which 
Government took any steps which were of the nature of interference with private trade 
was in Kaladgi.® 

From the remoteness of this district, and the fact that it contains few Marwaris and Bunias, the 
grain-stocks being chiefly held and sold by the Patels and Kulkarnis of the villages, and by-the more 
wealthy ryots, whp manifested great reluctance to sell on any terms, it became necessary for Government 
to take exceptional steps. This was done by sending grain gradually, but not in large quantities, from 
Belgaum and also from Sholapur. 

I'he quantity , thus imported was only 3,000 maunds or a little more than 100 tons, 
and it cost Government Rs. 23,000 or about 11 lbs. per rupee: the net loss was' 
Rs . 2,600. No doubt the ti-aders could have thrown in the grain at a less cost® but 
still the result of the step was beneficial, inducing the holders of grain to open their 
stores, and proving to traders that import, even to a tract so distant and so difficult of 
access, was possible and might be profitable. In some other cases^ similar ventures 
were undertaken, on a small scale, by local and municipal committees, who imported a 
small quantity of grain when local stocks seemed to be low, and sold it at cost price to 
the poor of the town. . ■ 


3-2. Carriage of grain hy human labour. — In another direction the resources and 
versatility of trade were shown in a remarkable way.® 

After the rains began, the use of cattle for the carriage of grain was supplemented by human labour. 
Large numbers of persons were engaged both in carrying head-loads and in dragging laden carts.’ This 
had the turtner important consequence of setting free for employment in agriculture many cattle which 
would otherwise have been iiecessanly engaged in bringing food for - the people. As a measure of 
encouragement Government directed (Government Resolution No. 254 P., dated 23rd July 1877) 
T n ® '^'thout breach of eiigagements-with toll farmers and contractors, e.xemptions 

liom tolls and ferry charges should be granted to persons carrying grain, either by head-loads or in 
tlms‘^enga-ed“ instructions were also issued for the protection of nersons 
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33. Trices. — The following statement shows what the range of prices was in the 
distressed districts for the. cheapest . common food-grain (jowari or bajri), the average 
price of ordinary years being from .40. to . 80 lbs. .per rupee ; — 


Months. 

Xhah- 

desh. 

Kasik. ' 

Ahmed- 

nugar. 

Poona. 

Shok- 

puTa 

Satara* 

1 

Kaladgi. 

Balgaum. 

■ 

Dbarwor. 

November 1876 

24 

31 

. 23 

23 

mi 

19 

16 

’ 

15 

13 

December „ 

• 31 

31 ' 

• 27 

20 ; 


18 

14 

18 

15. 

18 

Januaij' 1877 

. 32 

32 

30 

23 


20 

17 

20 

February . „ , 

]\Iarcb ' ,, 

32. 

32 

26 ' 

24 

. 20 

20 ' 

18 ^ 

. 20 , 

18 

34 

32 

25 

24 . 

21 . 

20 

. 17 

17 

• 17 - 


32 

31 

25 

23 . 

20 

18 

16, 

17 

15 

jVIay „ 

29i 

27 

24. 

20 . 

. 19. 

17. 

19 

15 

14 

June ■ „ . * 

2ft 

28 

23 • 

19 

17 - 

15 

,12 . 

14 • 

12 

July „ 

. 25 

29 

19 

.16 

- 14 

14 

10 

11 '. 

10 

August „ 

19 

18 

14 

13 • 

11 

12 

10 , 

9 

9 

September „ . 

18 

17 

14 

14 .. 

12 

. 13 . 

9 

12 

11 

October ., 

23. 

20 

20 - 

19 

22 

22 

.12 , 

16 

, 13 

November „ 

20 

27 

27 

23 

29 • 

26 

19 

26 

■ 22 

December „ 

. 31i 

25 

' 26f • 

241 

26 ' 

271 

20 

324 

334 

January 1878 

29 


. 244 

21 


261 

304 

301 

27 

February , 

24i 

H|l 

224 

181 


. 22 f 

301 

28 


Match 

24 

. m 

. isi 

181 

201 

16^ 

25 

24§ 

Do. 

April • „ 

24 a 

24 a 

20 a 

181 

.. 19 

184 

.244 

23 

20 

May „ 

26^ 

24f 

204 

181 

201 ' 

161 

184 

21 

164 

June , „ 

26i 

' 22 f 

181 

181 

161 

. 16 

. lei 

181 

164 

July . . „ 

27 a . 

21 

211 

191 

201 

• 184 

I 64 

17 a 

15 a 

17| 

August „ 

33f 

Not 

24f 

211 

21 

• 191 

20 

m 

\ 

September,', 

294 

reported 
. 20 

234 


181 

m 

271 • 

274 

231 

' 214 

October „ 

30 

21 

22 

23 

184 

. 21 

• 251 

224 , 

November „ 

35 

26^ 

251 

22 

19 

214 

m 

264 

244 

December „ , 

33i 

28 

244 

224 - 

19^ 

■ ■ 204 

324 

29 

39 


This indicates an extraordinary dearness of food, treble and quadruple the ordinarj 
rates at some places for some time.l • ■ . 


34- JSmigratim of agriculturists. — Reference has already been 'made to the extent tc 
which emigration was resorted to by the inhabitants of the affected - districts. It toot 
two forms : agriculturists who possessed cattle went off with them to the two directions 
in which they hoped,. to find pastures, the Western Ghats and the hiUy tracts it 
/ Hyderabad.; others of a lower position emigrated . to ^places where they hoped to find 
that employment was either more abundant or was given on easier terms. In order tc 
facilitate the passage of cattle to the forests and pastures on the ghats, the Government 
opened the forest reserves for grazing, and gave free passages for cattle by rail -from 
Sholapur to Poona,® In the Eastern Districts the people were advised only to send the 
cattle’ most worth- preserving, as the weakly ones would only consume the grazing, 
already too limited, which might otherwise preserve the more serviceable cattle ; and in 
• the Western Districts arrangements were made to pass on the herds of cattle as they 
arrived to wherever grass and water were most abundant. The mortality among the 
cattle was no doubt very great, but it was believed to have been mainly confined to the 
old and worthless cattle, of whom a large number are kept by the people ; the plough 
. bullocks suffered less, and, when the rain came, only a very small area was left un- 
ploughed for want of cattle. Throughout the famine draught-cattle worked in more 
than ordinary numbers.® 

35. Emigration of labouring classes.-, — The other form of emigration, on the part of the 
labouring classes, was .more objectionable, because it disturbed the reh'ef organisation, 
and threw an unexpected strain on certain localities. A certain number of the Nizam’s 
subjects came to the relief-works in British' territory, but a -larger number of persons 
emigrated from Ahraednagar and Sholapur into Hyderabad, and were assisted there by 
private charity, or received at the works and relief-houses. From the Native States in 
the Bombay Presidency, where the relief system was less efficient and complete, a 
considerable number of persons streamed into Kaladgi and Satara. . On several occasions' 
atteujprs were made to segregate these immigrants and deport them back to their own 
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country'; but they soon returned and escaped detection by passing themselves off as 
British subjects. The general opinion expressed by the Government of Bomba,j;^ was 
that it could never be worth while to keep an account of the cost of relief administered 
to foreign paupers and to charge it against the State from which they came ; that 
circumstances might .arise under which it might be right to deport ths-m to their own 
State, .but that ordinarily it is best to receive and treat them without distinction, and 
that, as a rnie, " it is best not to interfere too much with a moderate flow of emigration 
“ in any direction.” 

36. Wandering . — ^The w'orst form, however, which this readiness to emigrate from 
home assumed was a spirit of restless and aimless wandering, which caused immense 
trouble to the relief officers and great suffering and mortality among the people concerned. 

Mr. Gibbs writes* ; — 

It was found generally that persons in a state of great distress, often emaciated from want 
would come to the relief-house and after hainng received food and lodging, and, if ill, medical treatment 
and extra diet, on becoming restored to healtli and strength sufficient to perform work, would, on 
accepting batta to talte them to the next relief-work, go away wandering over the country and retm-n 
to the relief-house two or three weeks after they had left it,- in as miserable a state as when they were 
■first received. In some cases this was knmvn to have happened three times. 

Mr. Ashburuer also writes to the same effect : — 

Tt is quite incredible to those who have not seen it, how families with the almost certainty of 
stan'ation before them would repeatedly desert from the famine-camps in spite of all the remonstrances 
of the famine officers. It resembled the blind instinct of a WTld animal to escape from confinement, 
rather than the act of an intelligent being. The labors of the famine officers were froin this cause 
never-ending : no sooner had they by careful nursing and nourishing food, bi ought the famished people 
into a healthy state, than they would wander away, only to be brought back in a dying state after a few 
days. 

If the famine officers had had the power to detain them till they had some assurance that they / 
could support themselves, not only would the mortality have been much less, but we should have been 
able to exact some labor in return for the food they received. 


37. Legal power to use compulsion . — Another cause of mortality was the refusal to 
accept relief when offered® — “ The obstinacy with which persons almost in a dying state 
“ would go anywhere rather than to a reliet-camp. Numerous instances of this nature 
“ were brought to the knowledge of Government,” and in order to enable their of&cers to 
meet such cases efficiently without straining the law, it was proposed to give them legal 
powers of compulsion “ to send such persons to a relief center, and, when restored suffi- 
“ ciently to health to enable them to peiffoim work, that they should be transfen’ed to earn 
" their subsistence on relief-works and detained there.” This was urged again even more 
strongly by the two Members of Council when the Sanitary Report revealed the extent 
of the mortality that had occurred. Mr. Gibbs wrote — 

The mortality, whether it be great or little, was due to the ignorance of the people, to their 
obstinacy and their dislike for work Had we had power to force the sick and starving to relief-camps, 
and those fit to work to relief-works, and prevent Uieir wandering, we should, I feel assured, have had 
a much smaller amount of mortality to lament and a much smaller amount of demoralisation to over-, 
come. / 

Mr. Ashburner wrote : — 


As soon as it becomes quite evident that tne people could not support themselves, Government 
should take power in an Act to move them into famine-camps, where they should be well fed and well 
worked on a thoroughly organised system. This would give us the command of such an enormous 
body of cheap but efficient labor that we should be able to carry out public works that would otherwise 
be impracticable, and famines would then be no longer a burden on the finances. There must be <rreat 
mismanagement if a laborer and his family cannot earn enough food to keep them in health on u'seful 
public works, the designs for which have been carefully matured and considered beforehand 


. The Secretary of State replied to this (7th November 1878) : 

The legislative action suggested by some members of your Excellency’s Council, for forcintr the 
sick and stmnng torehef-camps,and for not allowing them to leave, those camps without permission, 
could only be justified by extreme necessity, and its consideration may well be deferred until there is an 
immediate prospect of such necessity. 


It does not appear, however, that the absence of this legal authoritv hampered officers 
to any material extent in doing what they felt to be the wisest and most humane thincr 
lor these paupers J hen an mflux of famine-stricken people into Poona and Bombay 
tookplare, closed rehef-camps were started outside those towns to' which all be<r<rars and 
emaciated people m need of relief were conducted and compelled to remain there'^ Thev 
were led and treated medically if necessary, and when theyLd sufficient recovSed, the^ 


^ Letter to Famine Commission, loth October 1878. 
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were sent at the expense of Government to Avorks or to their lioiucs, according to their 
condition and circumstances.' 


.‘IS. liemissh/i and mmiwimon of rccomw . — 'Fhc principle of the Hornbay revenue 
system is that, ordinarily speaking, good year.s slwndd pay for had, uml a moderate 
assessment based on tlie produce of average year.-« shoulil he paid in all years alike. But 
when there is a great and almost absolute laifure of crops in any locality, it has heen the 
custom to remit the revenue or a part of It absolutely : and accordingly when the e.xtent of 
the famine first began to be realized, the Government propo.sed to remit from half to 
three-quarters of a million sterling. To this proceeding, .Sir K. Temple, when he first 
visited the Presidency as Paminc Delegate, strongly objected and pointed out the great 
importance of not sacrificing so large a sum if there was any possibility that it could he 
temporarily suspended and collected afterwards in more pro.s[)erou.s years. 'I’lie .system of 
suspension Avas unknoAvn to the Bombaj' utliccrs and its propriety Avas at first contested : 
but it AA'ns supported by the GoA’ernment of India, and the Bombay GoA’cmment agreed 
to try it, issuing instructions to Avarn its officers against too free remi.ssions and authorizing 
them to hold balances in suspense in cases where it appeared likely that the ryot would, 



ilupees. Out of this only Us. 2,10,000 Avere actually remitted, and Us. Awre 

suspended, — a sum AA-hich aa'us ultimately reduced by the end of I.S77 to 27 lakhs. If 
the season of 18/7 had been favorable, all would have been got in ; but a.-^ the raiii.s were 
late and unequal, the balances had to be Jield OA'er for a still longer period and the Avho’e 
sum has not vet been collected. 


39* Naliue States,- 


-The statement in paragraph ^ showed in abstract form the popu- 
lation and area affected in the NaliA'c States which lie Avilhin the Bombay Pre-ddeiicy. 
The .system of relief Avas the same as in the Briti.>.h Districts.' Uuveuue' was remilierl, 
employment AA’as offered on Avorks, and gratuitous help given to tlie n<m-Avor!ier.‘>-, The 
wages on the relicf-Avorks were Ioaa’,* and in many cases the Bombay Government scale 
Avas adopted. At the poor-hou.se3 cooked food was distributed,^ and grain dole.s were 
made through the village officials to those Avhu .Avere house-ridden, 'riie folloAvIng state- 
ment shoAA’s the amount expended in relief: — 


St.vtk. 

i 

i 

llvTcnue 

i 

llcTeDiie 

I’cr cent. «>f 
reaiU.duiu 
uuti 

Coil of 

t’lWt (if 

Hi<iiii..r t>iii.t' 
.Vvt.Kii.tr. 

j 

i 

reunited. 

Mii]>ended. 

oil totnt 

relu'f-wi'rk«. j 

relief. 

(Ill rt'lict* 

! On 

1 gr.ituiiuui 

i relief. 

1 



K.S. 

lls. 


IN. 

IN. 



Kolhapur - 

• 

3,646 

97,395 

6'5 

‘->,60,3 13 

56,799 

y.957 

(.May) 

5.176 

(-''Vpl.) 

bquth Mabratta States 
(scvQn). 

3U|bdo 

6,17,387 

30'6 

4,50,019 

52,677 

S,l!)6 

y,7ll 

SnugU 

" 

1,48,631 

2,80,699 

87' 

1 21,80.'i 

22,786 

8,641 
(Dee. ’76) 

i,86ii 

(.Tmie) 

,7 a tit - 

• 

~ d 

78,534 

83' 

1 4S),IS(> 

1 

12,393 

.■5,010 
(.Alay 77) 

1,214 

(Sept.) 

Akulkoto 

- 

- \ 

^,70,340 

58' 

— 




Siiva'uur r 

- 

1,495 j 

V; 277 
\t. 

33* 

5,212 

1 

i' “ 

300 

i 


Besides these tAVO, other Satara '.Taghirdius (Phaltau and Pant Prithinidi) expended 
about Us. 12,000 on relief-AA'ork.s, and the highest number of per.son.s rclie\*ed at any time 
in, these States Avas 4,21.5. Again in 1878, the scantiness of the rains of 18/7 having 
produced considerable distress in Guzerat and KatiaAvar, relief Avas attbrded in most of 
the Native States in ICatiaAvar. The Political Agents report shoAvs that in 39 States 


' M 33. =* B. B. IV, 18. 

^ The following facts ai'o compiled from replies sent b/ the Political olliccrs of these States, through tho 
Bombay Government,, to the Famine Commission. 

^ In Jath and Kolhapur the Government sliding scale was followed. . Of tho small South jHaluntta States, 
three adopted tho Government scale : tho other four gave various rates of W’agcs, about two muias oii an average 
to a male laborer. In Saiigli tho wage was from 1 J to 2^ annas for a man. 

^ The amount is only staled in tho caso of Kolhapur, where an adult gut oue poiind of jowari bread aud ^omo 
pulbo soup. 
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Rs 10 30 942 wei’e expended on I’clief-woi'ks and its. 1,36,3/5 in chavitable relief: but 
the numbers cannot be correctly stated. Relief WP5 given dtopther on the British 
pattern, and lasted mainly from February to July 1878. Probab y something bke 
100 000 people were employed for some two or three months on the works, but no 

accuratestatisticswerekept, as after all thi% was only a brief scarcity. ^ 

40 Proportion of population relieved to population affected bp famine.. — The following 
table shows the highest number relieved at any one time in each of the distressed 


districts^ : — 



Population 

affected. 

HiGiinsx NDiinm Bsuamn. 

1 

t 


— 

^ontli. 

Xmul)er. 

p. c. to 
Population. 


Ivhandcsli 

IJasik _ - - 

Ahmednagar - 
Poona - . - 

Sholapnr 

Satar.a - - - 

Kaladgi 

Bdgaum - . - 

Dharwar 

. 

646,944 

250.000 
677.376 
318,601 
718,034 

461.000 
816,037 

501.000 

630.000 

September 

April 

June 

August 

June 

June 

September 

May . - - 
June _ . - 

24,595 

25,997 

.59,129 

75,113 

99,617 

70,188 

173,736 

61,773 

82,091 

3-8 
10*3 
8-8' 
23*5 ■ 
13-8 
15-2 
21-2 

12- 3 

13- 0 



The hi'^hest percentage is that of Poona, but here the population affected is perhaps 
understated, being too stric% confined to the eastern talukas, while in the centre and 
west of the district there was considerable distress. In Kaladgi the whole population of 
the district is shown as affected, and the relief required and administered there was 
larger tlian in any other place. 

41. Hummarp of numbers and cost. — The total numbers relieved gratuitously and by 
works have been separately shown in paragraphs 21 and 24: the average number in dailj’ 
receipt of all kinds of relief in the nine districts was 317,687, or about 6*3 percent, of 
the whole affected population. The cost of the relief up to the end of December 1877 is ' 
thus stated* — 


Rs. 


Relief-works ----- 93,00,000 

Gratuitous relief - - - - - - 10,00,000 

Supervision and establishment - - - 1 1,00,000 


Total 1,14,00,000 


Or about Rs. 2 • 5 per head on the whole affected population. There was a further sum ’ 
of Rs. 2,16,000 on account of revenue remitted and Rs. 40,700 was the dinnnution in 
the receipts from excise. But the aecounts cannot be considered finally closed till it is 
reported what portion of the suspended revenue has had to be remitted and what the 
additional cost of relief due to the prolongation of distress in 1878 and 1879 has been. 
It has already been obsen^ed that the cost of relief-works up to the end of March 1878 
was Rs. 1,15,67,000, or larger by Rs. 22,67,000 than the figure stated above. Against 
this expenditure hp to be set the value of the works executed, which was calculated at 
Rs. 81,14,000. Sir R. Temple® also claims to bring to accomit part of the increased 
receipts from the guaranteed railways,^ which amounted, in the year ending 15th October 
1877, to 67 lakhs of rupees. Admitting that the brisk export trade in wheat and oilseeds 
ATould have by itself considerably enlarged the receipts, he reckons that 32 lakhs may be 
set down to this, and 35 lakhs to the famine trade; In any case, however, the Govern- 
ment receives only half the net profit on the railways, so that the whole cannot be taken 
as a set-off against famine e.xpenditure. And, besides, if it be true that the trade in o-rain 
carrying 265,000 tons, thrust aside a trade of upwards of 200,000 tons of wheat and oil- 
seed which had to be refused transport; and part of which no doubt took cart and thus 
miide its way to Bombay, a still further deduction from the famine gains has to he made. 
On ^e whole, it ma}^ be admitted that the Government probably received some set-ofl’ 

by the increased traffic, hut the actual figure is too uncertain for any definite estimate to 
be made here. j w 


A2. llortalitp. The Test Census . — The main set-off however for famine’ expenditure 
consists m the fact of havmg saved the lives of the people. On this subject a considerable 


' T., para. 13. 


” T., p. 3o. 


3 T., S6. 
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amount of research has been made. A test census was held in January 18/8 in five of 
the districts in which famine had been severest : and in each case two talukas were 
selected, one of which was supposed to be the worst and one to represent the average of 
the district. The result of the test census was as follows : — 





CBssns OF 

1 

• ! 

Percentage of 
decrea.H*. 

IiOssof affected 
portion of 
district reck, 
oned nt the 
'same per- 
centage. 

DUtrict. 


Talaka. 

I’cbruaty 

1872. 

January 1 

1878. 

Lniis. 

Sboinpur , - 

-{ 

Sangli 
t Madba 

62,690 

103,981 

60,640 . 
83,317 

2,320 

20,664 

m 

— 



Total of District 

718,000 

1 


13-8 

99,084 

Satara 

-( 

i 

Man - - - 

Khatau 

Total of affected part 
ofDistrict 

62,198 

81,950 

54,686 

73,668 

7,512 

8,282 

12-1 
t 10-1 

— . 



461,000 

■ — 

1 

1 

11-6 

53 , 4^6 

Kfilacgi 

-{ 

Bagalkofc 

Bndami 

j 

110,185 

114,288 

97,177 

90,489 

13,008 

23,799 

11-8 

20-8 

— 



1 Total of District 

1 

IB 

— 

— 

16-4 

1 .. . 

113,824 

IBelgaum 

■{ 

[ Athni 

Sampgaon - - - 

Totiil of affected part 
of District - 

114,67-7 

131,504 

99,554 

125,804 

15,123 
• 5,700 

m 

1 



501,000 

— 

— 

8-4 

42,084 

Dliarwar 

■{ 

Eon 

Kod 

Total of affected part 
ofDistrict 

73,503 

79,099 

68,065 

80,472 

5,438 
+ 1,373 

. 7-4 
+ 1-7 

— 



630,000 


1 

1 

2-6 

16,380 

• 


1 

Grand Total 

3,126,000 ; 

T- 


10-7 

344,848' 


This shows that there were approximately fewer people by .844,000 in the worst part of 
those five districts than there had been in Februaiy 18/2. But what proportion of those 
had died, and what proportion had emigrated and w’ere still alive and likely to return in 
better times, is uncertain. Tlie district officers report that many emigrants have returned 
since the test census was taken. 

43. jUbrtuary statistics . — The second source of information on this subject is derived 
from the mortuar)’’ registration, which have been carried on for more than ten years, and 
liaving reached a very fmr degree of efficiency has now become an important and valuable 
kc 3 ' to reveal facts which have been concealed in all previous famines. An extract from 
a note written on the mortality in all India is appended to this history : and it is sufficient 
here to note the prominent facts which have to be dealt with. The number of deaths 
registered in the whole province rose from 343,561 in 1876 to 601,278 in 1877 and 
.■j 03,SS3 in 1878 : being an excess dui-ing the two years of 418,039. But the true number 
of annual deaths has never yet been recorded ; it is believed that the real death-rate is 
about 35 per mille per annum : and if so only about two deaths out of every three that 
occur are recorded. Supposing that the same error existed in 1877 and 1878, the true 
number of deaths that occurred in those years must have been 1,782,510, against an 
average (at 35 per mille) of 980,000 : the excess deaths therefore were 800,000. Looking 
back to the five districts in which the test census was taken, the recorded mortality in 
them was — 

I>eatli5. Pur mille. 

InlSTC 120,489 • 27*9 

1377 - - - - ... 324,241 71-7 

1S73 - - - . - - - 178,302 39'9 

being an cxce.*<s of 249,569 over the death-rate recorded in 1876. If the same assumption 
be made that the true average mortality is, at 35 per mille, 157,270 in these distriets, 
and tiiat the registration of 1877-78 was as faulty as that of 1876, then the true mortality 
of ihoie two years was 630,000, being an excess of 315,000 over that of ordinary years. 
This does not fall far below the loss shown by’ the test census. The propriety of adopting 
this meiiiod of caleulatiou and of assuming tliat the registration of 1877-78 was faulty in 
ii:e same ratio that that of the previous y’ear had been, ""is disputed by the Bombay autho- 
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rities. It is maintained that the registration of the famine years was better than in 
ordinary years, because attention was specially drawn to the subject, and very strict orders 
given regarding the duty of recording all deaths. This no doubt is true, but, on the other 
Lnd, the difficulty of accurate registration was greatly increased by the emigration and 
wandering, and all the deaths of unknown people in out-of-the-way corners and by-roads 
are hardly likely to have been brought on the record. 

44. Birth Another interesting and comparatively novel point brought out 

by these figures is the effect of famine on the reproductive pon*-ers of the race. In the 
nine famine districts the birth-rate fell from 26 per mille in 1876 to 20'3 per mille in 
1877 and to 13’8 in 1878 ; and it is calculated that altogether the number of births in those 
two years was less by about 200,000 than it is in two average years. The check to the 
ordinary birth-rate has not ceased to operate, but is believed to be still observable in 1879. 

45. The relation of the mortality to the famine administration. — Granting, however, that 
the mortality was as great as has been represented, the question still remains how far it 
can be attributed to the famine at all, or if so attributed, whether it was avoidable by 
a more perfect system of relief administration, or whether it was the inevitable con- 
sequence of the .came climatic irregularities which produced the drouglit. The fir...t and 
most extreme view is taken by 6ir R. Temple, in his minute of 20th August 1878, in 
which, by deducting the deaths from cholera and small-pox as due to specific epidemics 
altogether unconnected with famine, and a ceitain portion of the^ deaths from fever, 
which was unusually severe, he reckons the deaths really due to famine in 18/7 as about 
100,000, of which 50,000 are known to have occurred within the relief-houses. To this 
it is answered that the facility with which people succumb to these epidemics is of itself 
one of the effects of famine, being due to weakness and want of food. Tims Dr. Cun- 
ingham. Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, writes' : — 

To me it seems impossible to dissever the prevalence of any disease from scarcity or famine pressing 
on a population at the time. Prevalence of disease means either (1) a generally unhealthy year, 
generally unhealthy from causes which are still extremely obscure; or [2) insanitai’y conditions in the 
locality otherwise known as local disease causes ; or (3) unfavourable condition of the people them- 
selves. These causes run into one another, that is to say, they may all three be present and more or 
loss active at the same time, so that it may be and probably will be impossible to decide how much of 
the sickness and mortality ought properly to be ascribed to each. But the third cause, when it exists, 
can never be ignored altogether. If the people are in an unfavourable condition, and there can be no 
condition more unfavourable to health than want of food, then this condition must have its influence, 
and in all probability a very great influence, on the extent and severity of the prevailing sicknes.<», by 
whatever name it may he called, whetjier cholera, or small pox, or anything else. 

The most recent contribution to the discussion is that of the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission, who in their review of Dr. Hewlett’s report for 1 877 point to the abnormal 
prevalence of specific epidemics as evidence of an insanitary condition in the air and 
water, clue to the seasonal irregularity and the deficiency of rain, the deadliness of which 
no administrative measures can fight against. 

They show that, separating the famine from the non- famine districts, the mortality 
from different causes has been as follows : — 


Disease. * 

K^vtio Mills. 

Famine 

Districts. 

NoQ'I'omine 

Districts. 

Cholera - ... 

5 ’8 

J '8 

Small-pox .... 

2-4 

1 

Fevere ----- 

28 

13*7 

Bowel complaints - - - - 

5-9 

1-6 

All causes .... 

Per cent, of epidemic deaths to I 
total deaths - . - j 

.1 - 1 • . • . 

55 

35*2 

77 

• 

SI’S 


be 


‘He qeatiis specially aue to privation,” though thev also sav that 
food scarcity and what led up to it in these districts acted fatally on all the chief^e-'th 
causes, specially on those registered as cholera, fevers, and bowel complaiL ’’^ Thev 
wind up with the following conclusions : — ^ 

ill ^1^® year was a great epidemic year all over the south of India. 

to Muro Of jupVrond of oU SSrlto'SSeef ^ 

consideied together in estimating the causes of mortality during the famine year 

Of ^ 

or no resources to fall hack on? ^ ^ among a people having few 


Y 90C. 


^ 26th October 1878 (see my note on vital statistiis, para. 26). 
See pavas. 14 and lo of memorandum, ^ 

A a 
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(4) The disease group which showed the most direct relation to tlio price of food was “bowel 
complaints,” and to this fact must be added the result of Dr. Douglas Cunningham’s discovery of the 
relation of deficient food to permanent pathological changes in the digestive organs, leading to death. 

(5) The “ fever group” increased in fatality with the rise of prices in 1877, but together with 
increasing scarcity there came rainfall in augmented proportions month by mouth, with great increase 
monthly of fever mortality, a usual consequence of rain after drought. 

(6) The mortality from Cholera did not increase with the rise in the price of food. It was lowest 
at the time of highest price, but it fell rapidly when the amount of rain was greatest. 

With these facts before us, it is impossible to deduce from them the absolute mortality due to food 
scarcity by itself, which, after all, was only one of the elements in the question. The primary cause 
of the entire calamity was want of water for cultivation and for domestic use. To this added cause in 
1876 it was due that the crops failed and scarcity prevailed in the following year. To the same cause 
was due, as already shown, the aggravation of cholera, which ceased when rain fell, and also the 
augmentation of fever with heavy rainfall after drought. If every one had been sufficiently fed in 
1877, most of the mortality and its causes would have been left untouched. And so far as concerns 
the food supply, the facts in Southern India all point in the same direction, and that is, that there is a 
stage of privation which, if once passed, renders any relief measures in the way of increase of food not 
only useless but a cause of death, and hence, whenever deficient rainfall in one or several years bodes 
scarcity during the years following, the fact of the diminished rainfall must be taken as the index of 
famine and not the scarcity, and provision made accordingly. 

General Conclusion as to the Famine Policy of the Bombay Government. — No system 
can be considered successftil which does not steer evenly between these two dangers, 
avoiding on the one hand the evil of relieving the population in a way which sliall not 
entail enormous expense on the State and the certainty that much of that expenditure 
will go into the pockets of people who are not in absolute want, and on the other hand 
the danger of deterring them by severe and vexatious discipline from accepting the 
offered relief. If the Bombay Government erred at all it may have been in the latter 
direction, and it is possible that sufficient attention was not paid to the duty of insisting that 
the relief it .offered was accepted. But admitting this, it may still be asserted that the 
Government deserves the credit of having done more than ever was done before to reconcile 
the requirements of the pauper with the necessities of the State : and to work out a system 
under which a sufficient amount of State-help is offered to those who show, by submitting 
to moderate and reasonable restrictions, that they really stand in need of relief. 

30^/78. C. A. E. 


Section 4. — Hyderabau. 


[Materials — (1). A general report by Maulvie Mehndi Ali, Secretary to Government in the Revenue 
Department, (2) and (3) Reports by Mr. Gr. Palmer, and Maulvie Miishtak Ali, on the relief- 
works and poor-houses respectively.] 


The Famine TracL—The drought of 1876 extended to the southern half of the 
Hyderabad temtory, that is, to the tract lying in thp angle between the famine districts 
of Bombay, Ahmednagar, Sholapur, Belgaum, and Dharwar, on one side, and those of 
Madras, Bellary, and Karnul, on tlie other : its boundary may be roughly defined by a 
line running through Hyderabad City, east-south-east and west-north-west. This tract 
included eight out of the seventeen districts of which the State is composed ; but the 
greatest intensity of famine prevailed in the south-east angle between the Tunga-Bhadra 
and the Kistna, known as the Raichor Doab. The following are the approximate 
statistics of area and population : — 


DUtrict. 

Affected. 

« 

Most affected. 

Supposed 

Average 

rainfall. 

Rainfall 

of 

1876 . 

Results. 

. 

Area. 

Population. 

Area. 

Population. 

Raichor 

2,752 

296,000 

2,752 

296,000 

18 

13-13 

Nearly total failure. 

Xinsugur - 

2,264 

252,000 

2,264 

252,000 

18 

5-45 

Total failure. 

Nagar Karnul 

6,184 

157,000 

— 



24 

13-74 

Partial failure. 

Nalgunda 

7,424 

226,000 

544 

40,000 

24 

14-25 

Ditto. 

Shorapur - 

2,112 

272,000 

512 

61,000 

18 

7-55 

Considerable extent of 
failure. 

Gulbarga 

3,456 

198,000 



20 

12-38 

Partial failure. 

rfaldrug - 

3,420 

267,000 

416 

40,000 

22 

14-0 

Ditto. 

Bhir - - - 

4,096 

258,000 

454 

40,000 

22 

17-9 

Ditto. Western 

portion worse. 

Total 

30,708 

1,926,000 

6,942 

729,000 

— 

— 
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In one part of tlie Lingsugur district it was estimated that the crop Avas altogetper 
lost • in the rest of the “ most affected part,” about one-fourth of the average harvest 
Avas Wthered in, and in the remainder of the. famine tract the loss was estimated at only 
one-Siird. The tAVO preAUous years had been fairly good ; stocks Avere large and prices 
Avere Ioav* Not much is known of the average rainfall, as rain gauges have only lately 
be«»un to be used; but since July 1875 the record has been cai-efully kept at the head- 
quarters of each districti and the figures for 1876 may be relied on— 


^Iontb$. 

, BuicUore. 

1 

liingsugiir. 

1 

1 

Nngur 

ICaruul. 

Nnigunda. 

Shorapur. 

I Gulbargti. 

I 

!Xnldrug. 

Bhir. 

Juno * ■ ■ 

July 

August - - ■ 

September - - - ■ 
October . - - 

NoA'enibei' - - - - 

1 

1 5 • 62 1 
, 1-74 1 

1 

3-92 1 

Kil 

2-88 

1-00 

•39 

1-15 

•03 

Nil 

3- 11 

4- 89 
3-28 
1-57 
Nil 
Nil 

1 

2-28 

4-02 

3-92 

1*97 

Nil 

- 1-16 

2-38 

2-33 

1-07 

•82 

•09 

Nil 

1 

3-84 

2-35 

2-26 

2-61 

•28 

Nil 

! 

0-13 

2-12 

3-61 

2-37 

Nil 

Nil 

3-96 

8-01 

3-40 

2-34 

•18 

Nil 


2. Brief Histort/ of the Famine . — The first alarm Avas given in October 1876 by the 
district officers of Eaichor, Lingsugur, and Bhir, who reported an utter failure of the 
kharif. On this a circular Avas issued by the minister, Sm Salar Jung, containing 
the following instructions; — No interference was to be permitted with prices of food 
o-rains; useful public Avorks Avere to be opened in districts Avhere relief Avas Avanted 
and ordinary AVorks to be stopped in other parts ; and Aveekly reports Avere called for 
from all districts on points indicative of the condition of the country. A central 
relief committee Avas appointed to carry out these instructions, and special officers 
were deputed to report on the state of things in the parts threatened. In January 1877 
(on the lltb and 12th), Sir R. Temple paid a visit to Hyderabad and wrote a 
minute describing the condition and prospects of the country, and the arrangements 
made for administering relief, Avhich he considered “ creffitable to the prudence and fore- 
“ sight of His Highness the Nizam’s Government.” At this time, (he Avas told) there 
Avere about 5,000 people^ on the relief Avorks, and it Avas estimated that at most 25,000 
in all Avould require relief. Confidence Avas felt that there would be no dearth of food, as 
local stocks Avere large and the produce of the northern districts good, in fact, exporta- 
tion Avas still going on briskly into the Madras country. On 13th March the Resident, 
Sir R. Meade, sent up a report to the Government of India. The rabi had then been 
harvested and Avas generally good, though there had been more or less failure in the 
affected districts ; Avaut had nowhere “ arisen to a condition of actual famine, and the 
“ area in which it prevails is much more chcumscribed than Avas thought, to be the case ” 
at first. On the 6th February, 26,000 people had been employed on the relief-Avorks, of 
Avhom 1 1,000 were emigrants mom British territory ; and it Avas in contemplalion to esta- 
blish poor-houses for the helpless poor ; there had been a small emigration of about 9,000 
people into British districts, balanced by an immigration from those districts of 28,000. 
Famine Avas confined to an area of 3,400 square miles, and a. population of 360,000 
people,- and no case of starvation had been reported. In the five months ending Avith 
January 1877, 40,000 tons of food grain had been exported from the State, and yet 
jowari Avas selling in most parts at 9 to 10 seers, and the highest quotation Avas 9 seers. 
It Avas estimated that the number to be provided for in the hot months Avould not 
exceed a daily average of 43,0u0. Poor-houses were opened at Raichor in March, and 
at other places in April and May, and these and the relief-AVorks Avere visited at different 
times by various members of the relief committee. The Avorst months Avere July and 
August, Avhen the rain threatened to hold off a second time, but at last in September it 
began to fall abundantly, and in November all relief Avas closed, the numbers havin a- by 
that time dAvindled doAATi to a minimum : only a feAv paupers remained on in the ^or- 
houses till January 1878. ^ 

3. A.dnii)iisirative measures. JRelif works . — The relief-works were carried out by the 
officials of the Public Works Department. A set of rules Avas issued in February, the 
^•mcipal heads of which were as folloAvs. Every applicant for relief was first to go to a 
Civil officer, Avho would enquire into his necessity and if satisfied would register him in 
a book and give him a metal ticket with a number corresponding to that in the register 
on presentation of which he Avould be received on the works. 'I'here he would be placed 


» The real number was 20,000, see page 54, AF-A, 

fai- iSrof paragraph, as it was obviously. 
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in a gang, his task set him, and a ticket given him in ihe evening, on presentation of 
which to the Civil officer he would receive his pay. The wage was fixed at 2 annas 
(or 2J annas afterwards) for a man, 1-.^ annas for a Avoiiian, and 1 anna for a child : this 
was afterwards raised when prices grew dearer to 2 annas 7 pie for a man, 1^ for a 
woman, IJ for a clnld, the intention being that a man should be able to purchase two 
pounds of jowari — which was a little more than was required for his food, and left a 
margin over for salt, spices, &c. Nothing is said in the rules as to fining labourers for 
short work, but the District Engineers were reminded that “ the object is to obtain a fair 
“ amount of work for the mone^y expended, and to prevent the cost of works carried 
“ out as famine relief from exceeding the estimates at the ordinary rates.” Mr. Palmer 
states that this attempt to regulate admission to the work by the personal knowledge 
of the relieving officer did not succeed well ; “ many people obtained employment on 
“ famine works who really were not in that state of distress that warranted relief being 
“ given to them; many possessed jewels and ornaments, and many were said to be the 
“ wives of policemen, sepoj’s, &c.” The ticket system failed I'rom the difficulty of 
supplying enough tickets, but daily payments were always made. With regard to the 
work done, Mr. Palmer observes^ that including all costs of establishment, the rates were 
intended to be — ' 

Digging moorum or gravel, for metalling the roads, 3 cubic yards per local rupee. 

Digging black earth ; 7 ^ cubic yards per local rupee. 

Tamping and watering moorum, Rs, 3-12-7 per thousand superficial feet. 

“ "Work, however, was never found to be done so cheaply as this, no doubt individual gangs could 
do it and frequently did, but the exigencies of famine Avorks, such as shifting gangs to different parts 
of the work, time taken up in registration, time-keeping, and payment, giving coolies unnecessary 
work to do for the Avant of tools or the Avant of space to work in, keeping many coolies idle for similar 
reasons, Avant of sufficient skilled supervision, and many other causes, prevented these rates from being 
obtained throughout a Avork.” 

The actual value of the. work done is shown in the folloAviug table® : — 


District. 

Earth work in cubic 
yards per rupee. 

Hoad repairs per mile. 

llemnrks. 


Ordinary 

rates. 

E'amino rates. 

Ordinary. 

Eumioe. 

Ling.sugur 

East Baichor - - - 

Shorapur 

Gulbarga . - _ 

Naldrug - - - 

Blur . - . - 

Nnlgunda - . - 

Nagur-Knrnul 

>■0 2 0 

Bs. A. P. 
fO 14 1 

0 3 11 

0 3 3 

1 0 10 1 
10 4 0 

0 4 4 

0 2 8 

0 2 5 


Bs. A. P. 
2,873 3 2 
2,370 13 8 
2,768 3 1 
743 0 0 
991 0 1 
414 9 9 
256 8 7 

*The rate Bs. 300 per mile 
is what Avould generally be 
alloAved in ordinary times for 
the kind of AVork that the 
famine coolies were expected 
to do. They, hoAvever, fre- 
quently did more than this 
and reconstructed portions the 
repairs only of Avhich had 
been previously allowed for. 


4. Poor-homes . — Inthe poor-houses relief was confined to the helpless and to those Avho 
Avere unable to perform any but a very light task. Residence was not insisted on, but 
cooked food was gu’^en, the folloAving Avere the quantities of joAvari flour in each ration : — 


Light- Xon- 

workers. workers. 


Males above 15 - - - 

Females and children hetAveen 12 and 15 
,, ,, „ 6 and 12 

,) j, H 3 and 6 

Below 3 - - - - 


- Ulb. 

- lilb. 


1 lb. 
1 lb. 
Jib. 
Ub. 
Jib. 


To every lb. of joAvari Avas added 90 grains (1 tola) of salt and a small quantity of 
condiments fehatni) thus composed — 

Tola. 

Salt - -- . _ . _ _ - 4 

Chilies - _1 

Tamarind - - - - _ _ -.l 

Onions - - 

The paupers Avere separately classed as Hindus, Musalmans, and Pariahs, separate 
sitting places Avere provided for them to take their food in, and care Avas taken that the 
food should be separately cooked by the proper people. Separate sheds also Avere 
erected Avithin the enclosure, in which members of those different classes might sleep if 


^ M.A., p. 13. 


^ M.A., p. 61. 
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they chose, but residence wtis not made a condition of relief. The reports do not 
mention whether any dislike was popularly felt towards tins system. Light work in 
making ropes and mats, and baskets, &c., was provided as far as possible. The total 
value of the work thus turned out was Rs. 20,074, ader deducting the cost of the raw 
material. Admission depended partly on the applicants’ p.overty, into which enquiry 
was made, and partly on the medical olKccr’s certificate that he or she was unfit for 
regular work ,* and the reports give the impression that the right of any applicant to 
receive gratuitous relief was canvassed with some severity. Besides the inmates of 
poor-houses, 1,265 “ pardanashin ” women received a money w.age of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 a 
month on the certificate of three respectable residents ; an attempt to exact some 
spinning work in return for this relief was defeated by the almost unanimous vote of the 
Committee. About Rs. 20,000 were also spent in charitable relief in other places where 
poor-houses wore not establisliecl. The following extract from Maulvie Muslitak 
Hosein’s report gives some further information about the poor-houses k — 

“ Tlie total number of the poor amounted to 63,009 cf whom 12,0'19 or 20 per cent, wore adult 
males, 23,252 or 35 per cent, adult females, and 27,708 or 45 per cent, children, or one-fifth of the 
poor-house inmates were males, onc-third females, and ono-lmlf children. The great preponderance 
of the last was owing to this circumstance that people who could thoinselvcs pick up a livelihood 
oisewhere sent their children to the poor-house, tlnit they might so lessen thoir own burden, and the 
cKCCss of females over males is accounted for by the obvious reason that the former have, of course, 
fewer openings than the latter to earn thoir bread. Of tho gross number 25,225 or 40 per cent, were 
obliged to work, the rest wore non-workers. This proportion shows that children also were included 
in the former class when they were not too tendor of age to turn their liands to any profitable 
occupation. CInssifiod according to their religious pcrsmisions, 16,822 or 26 per cent, of tlio inmates 
were Mahomedans, 33,320 or o3 per cent. Hindus, and 12,867 or 22 per cent, of otlior low castes. 
Analysed according to thoir professions there were 14,892 or 22 per cent, cultivators, 38,182 or 62 per 
cent. labourers, and 9,935 or 16 per cent, bolonging to various otiicr professions. Again 60,496 were 
subjects of His Highness the Nizam, and 2,513 were Uritish subjects. Of the latter 1,090 came from 
Kaladgi, 483 from Sholapnr, 151 from Kariud, 335 from Ado)ii, 289 from Bollary, and 165 from other 
districts. 

“The total number of deaths among thoso who rcceivod poor-house relief amounted to 2,298. 
This gives a percentage of 3‘G deaths, calculated on the total number of inmates, i.c., 63,009. The 
mortality docs not appear to ho in any degree excessive. Considering that many of those who died 
were hrovight in in a slate of oxtremo exhaustion consequent upon starving or fatigue, and that others 
again came alHictcd with tho germs of one or another fatal disease, such as cholera, fever, &c., the 
number of deaths seems very small. • ** 

5. Sfatisdes of relief. — ^Thc following tabic shows the average daily number employed 
oil works or fed in poor-houses for each mouth of the famine, together with the average 
monthly prices of jowari and rice at Hyderabad. The worst month was July, when the 
stoppage of the rains seemed to threaten another year of famine. The total average 
number of persons relieved during the ten worst months, January to October, ws 
26,000, or 1*36 of the entire affected population. There is remarkably little difference 
between the cost per head on relief-works and in poor-houses. 



August 1876 
iSeptemher „ 
October „ 

November „ 
December „ 
January 1877 
February „ 
March „ 


August „ - . , 

September „ - . . 

October „ - 

November „ - 

December „ - . . 

January 1878 - . . 

Grand Total employed or relieved for 1 day 
Average daily number employed for 11 mon 
Average daily number relieved for 10 inontl 
Espendituro, Total - - . . 

Average cost per bead per diem 


Arenigtf daily Avveago dully ^ Hyderabad of 

number number 

on works. lu poor-houses. Jowari, secr.s nice, seers per 

per rupee. rupee. 



» M.A., pp. 62, 63. 
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The following statement shows how the relief was distributed over the affected 
districts : — 


District. 

I’opulaticu. 

Relief Works. 

' Poor-Houses. 

Highest num- 
ber employed 
on any one 
day. 

Average num- 
ber employed 
while works 
wereopen. 

Per-centage 
of column 3 
on column 2. 

Humber of 
persons that 
received poor 
house relief. 

Average num- 
ber while 
poor-house 
was open. 

Per-ccutugc 
of column 7 
on column 2. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

i 4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Raichcre - - - 

296,000 

18,813 

5,389 

6*35 

16,117 

2,682 

•90 

Lingsugur 

252,000 

19,890 

6,427 

7-89 

26,817 

3,135 

1*24 

Nagar Kurnul 

157,000 

2,072 

1,268 

1-31 

— 

— 

— 

Naiguuda 

227,000 

4,430 

1,230 

1-95 

— 

— 

— 

Shorapur - - . 

272,000 

9,730 

4,122 

3-57 

8,091 

1,005 

•36 

Gtilbarga . - - 

198,000 

5,905 

2,855 

2-98 

7,492 

856 

•43 

Naldrug - - - 

267,000 

i 2,864 

1,163 

1-07 

1,944 

1,022 

•38 

Bhir - 

258,000 

2,852 

2,602 

1-11 

2,548 

— 

— 

Total - 

1,927,000 

1 66,556 

25,056 

3-45 

63,009 

8,700 

•45 


6. Emigration . — The returns prepared by the officials of the State show that while 
14,500 residents of Hyderabad emigrated to British territory, the number of British 
immigrants was 57,400. The immigrants came from Sholapore and Ahmednagar on one 
side, and from the adjoining Madras Districts on the other. On one occasion the 
Madras Government was requested to recall its own subjects, but with this exception 
the principle adopted by the State was that the relief measures should be equally open 
to all applicants, from whatever part they came. On this subject Maulvi Mehndi Ali 
writes as follows : — '■ 

“ The Madras Government frequently complained and earnestly urged the calling of such of His 
Highness’s subjects who, living on the borders of the Madras territories, had proceeded to the Madras 
relief-works, simply because they wore nearer their homes and could get to them without experiencing 
any great inconvenience. This Government, on the other band, has always held that in such critical 
times the ryots should be allowed perfect freedom to proceed without restraint wherever they would 
with the view to their own convenience in securing their livelihood. *•■’♦»» Nawab 
Wahid ^lunawar Khan, Sudder 7'alukdar of the North-Western Division, gives an account of what he 
saw with his own eyes at Asteh in the Bhir District. Pie says ‘ the people of Asteh treated their 
‘ emigrant brethren with remarkable kindness. They allowed many of them to take shelter in their 
f ‘ own lodgings, gave protection to their cattle, and employed such as were willing to labour in 
‘ their liclds.’ There is, however, nothing strange about the matter, inasmuch as the poor culti- 
vating populating of India are always accustomed to show sympathies towards their brethren in 
distress." 

7. Land revenue remissions , — The laud revenue of the eight affected districts had 
been Us. 82,78,301 in 1875-6, but in 1876-77 only Us. 60,91,094 were collected, and in 
1877-73 only Rs. 74,58,876, making a deficit in the two years of Us. 30,06,632, or 
thirty lakhs. Of this 18^- lakhs were remitted, and the balance 11-|- lakhs has been 
suspended, and it is expected that three-fourths of it will have to be remitted. If this 
expectation is realised, the loss in revenue will have been 27 lakhs of rupees, or 33 per 
cent, of the ordinary Government demand in the parts affected. 


‘ Mr. \V. 01<Hi;iui, li.C.S., apsciiil relief officer, JJellary, said in his evidence before the Famine Commission 
(•1th February 1879j: “The crowds of foreigners, subjects of flis Highness the Nizam, became so great, that 
in order to distiiigiiish them from Ecllary people, the relief liad to become parochial. Between July and 
November lb77, 1 picked out 80,000 Hyderabad people. These people came mostly from the tcrritoric.s of 
the Itajahs of Godwal and Sundanur, touching our border, where no relief was given, except that tliere was a 
kitehen in e.ieh ; but I think the relief was mainly confined to Brahmins and Lingayets. 2Iany also came 
from Sir .Sahir Jung’s own zeinindari, Kopal, where no relief work was opened. At first I took all on, but 

whou the iiuuibers became unmanageable, I separated them and inarched them back The first 

gri birtly of iori-igucrs 1 dealt with by giving them three days’ pay, closing the work, telling them they must 
go l.-.ick home, anil stopping the ferry over the Tung.abbadra to prevent tlieir returning to Adoui. This caused 
gre.it 'U!'.erin’.i ; crowds of Hyderabad peojilc declared they were residents of certain villages inAdoni, received 
t;ek< t- for village relief as such. Were di.-avowed by the Reddis wlien they got there, and came back to the 
work.s v.'iiich they found clc.-cd. After seeing tliat this plan failed, I kept all foreigners on the works, and 
ci iuinunicated v.-itli Hyderabad, who after two months’ delay appointed an officer to receive emigrants Iiack. 
1 t!.- n uurcl.ed them back and made them over to tliat officer, who gave a receipt for them. I got receipt-T 
for about 1 l,WA). Only one old woman was sent back to me from Hyderabad.’’ 
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8. Summary of cost of relief.— The entire cost of the famine to the Hyderabad 
is thus set forth : — 

Rs. 


1. Relief-works - - 

2. Extra establishments on do. - 

3. Relief-works (not special) under Public W orks Department 

4. Poor-houses _ - - 

3. Orphans - " ■ . . . ■ 

6. Miscellaneous charity . - - - ■ 

7. Revenue remitted _ - - - • 


8,38,122 

80,293 

1,23,870 

2,44,347 

18,087 

70,185 

27,00,000 


State 


Total 


40,75,500 


SCAUCITY in the Noutu-Westekn Puovin'ces and Oudh. 

1877-78. 


IThe materials for this paper are — (1) the recorded Proceedings of the Government of India; (2) the 
chapter in the Administration Report of the Province which gives an account of the scarcity down 
to the end of March 1878; (3) a file of reports from Commissioners sent by Mr. C. Robertson, 
Secretary to Government ; (4) the provincial weekly progress reports ; (5) two statements drawn 
up by tho North-Western Provinces Government, showing the monthly numbers on roliof and 
the amount expended.] 


1. Condiiion of the province before the drought . — Tlie seasons of 1S7-1, 1S75, and 
1876 were favourable in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and the harvests of 
those three years were considerably above the average. The stocks, depleted by the 
drought of 1873 and the drain to Behar, were thus replenished, and grain became 
abundant and cheap, prices being lower than they had been for more than twenty years. 
This prosperous condition extended to the Punjab also; and wheat being at this time 
unusually dear in England, a great export of grain for the first time set in in that 
duection. At the same time the wants of Madras and Bombay invited the influx, not of 
wheat or barley, which are little consumed there, but of gram and millets ; and thus the 
country was drained simultaneously both of its best and its commoner kinds of grain by 
a process which poured large sums of money into both provinces, but necessarily brought 
down the superbuudant food-stocks. The trade was so active, that the railways were 
unable to carry off the quantities of grain brought for export, so that much of it was 
forced to travel by river and canal ; and it was hoped by many that the new demand in 
England for Indian -wheat would become permanent, to the great advantage of the 
agricultural interest. 

2. The drought of 1877.' — This liope was frustrated by the extraordinary failm-e of 
the southern monsoon over all Upper India, which, as in former occasions, followed, 
with a year’s interval, on the equally extraordinary failure in Southern India. The rain- 
fall in January, February, and March had been above the average, and had done some 
injury to the splendid spring crops ; April and May were abnormally cool. In June 
the southern monsoon set in with signs of great weakness and irregularity, Yvhich 
characteristics adhered to it throughout its duration. In the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, the total rainfall of June at Allahabad, Jhansi, and Bareilly was from half 
to three-quarters of the average : elsewhere it was only one-fourth. In the first week of 
Ae month about half an inch fell in the Benares, Jhansi, Meerut, and Rohilkhand 
Divisions ; and towards the end of the month about two inches fell almost everywhere, 
except in the Agra and Rai Bareli divisions, but not a drop was registered in Aligarh’ 


Compare — 
/1782 
1 1783 

{ 1802-3 
1803-4 
1824 
1823 
ri832 
1 1833 


- Mudrus and Bombay. 

- North-Western Provinces and Punjab. 

- - Madras and Bombay. 

- North-Western Provinces. 

- Madras and Bombay. 

- North-Western Provinces. 

- Madras and Bombay. 

- North-Western Provinces. 
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Etawah or Banda. During July the Bundelkliand district and the Agra and Meerut 
divisions were almost rainless ; Rohilkhand, Northern and Eastern Oudh, the Benares 
division, and the eastern half of Allahabad received a moderate supply, mainly during 
the first four days nf the month. There was another short period of rain about the 
middle of the month, distributed pretty generally, but its amount was small. Taking 
the Province as a whole, only a third of the average amount of rain was registered, 
^lainpuri alone marked no rainfall. In the first four days of August rain fell in the 
Benares and Allahabad divisions ami in Bundelkhand, averaging about half the usual 
amount. In Rohilkhand and Oudh the rain was less. In Agra and Meerut the weather 
was extremely dry. Meerut, Aligarh, and Muttra did not register any I'ain. September 
was even drier than August. A few local showers fell in the first three days of the 
month, and again from the 7th to 11th, benefiting chiefly the Benares division and 
Bundelkhand. Not a drop was registered in Meerut, Aligarh, Bareilly, Muttra, JTarukh- 
abad, and Sitapur; and less than half an inch in Bijnor, Budaun, Agra, Mainpiiri, 
Etawah, Etah, and Allahabad. The whole Province out of an average of 10 inches 
received only 2. Nor was the deficiency of rain the only affliction. Tliroughout July, 
August, and September, with little intermission except during the intervals of showers, the 
wind blew from tiie west scorching and dry, and shrivelled up the growing plants, threat- 
ening to kill oven those that were constantly irrigated. October, however, ■vvas distin- 
guished by singularly opportune rain, which, begining at Bombay and Surat on the 4th, 
reached the Central Provinces, Central India, North-Western Provinces, and Punjab 
simultaneously on the 6th, and was heaviest on the 7th and 8th. The figures given 
below show each day's rain- fall, taking the average of the whole Province. Coming at 
a time* when all hope of rain had bc;n abandoned, in a month when the average amount 
gauged is only 1'70 inches, and that is due to exceptionally wet years, this downpour 
was of inestimable advantage to the Province, and turned to a scarcity what would 
otherwise have been one of the greatest famines of the century. In December again 
there was an unusually heavy rainfall, amounting to above three inches in Meerut, 
Rohilkhand, and Agra, but lessening to the eastward, till in the Benares division it was 
less than half an inch. Rain continued to fall in January and February, the amount in 
the latter month being so excessive, and so combined with damp cloudy weather, as to 
do much harm to the spring crops. The following table shows for each important 
district the average amount registered during each month compared with the actual 
downfall of 1877 : — 



Saliriniiipiir 

liijiior 

l’..iivilly 
liU'h.uii • 

Muiir.i - 

■ 


’ Average 
^ 1877 - 

Average 
I 1877 - 

I Average 
I 1877 - 

I Average 
I 1877 - 

( Av»T.ige 

! 1877 - 

.Vvenjgc 
1877 - 

Avt‘r:i"e 
\ 1877 ' - 
I Aver.ig.; 
i 1S77 - 

) .Vvcra'je 
\ 1877 ' - 
( Average 
i 1877 
( .Vverage 

l.i''7r 





July. 

r. 

to 

S 

< 

12-o3 

9-51 

- 7-73 

- 7-61 

9 •11 

6-19 

- 8-6-1 

— 6-19 

7’9a 

6-31 

- l- lo 

— 6-31 

11-15 

9-32 

- 9 - 75 

— 8-12 

11-19 

8-90 

- 6-19 

- 6-20 

11-67 

8-62 

-10-97 

— 5-52 

10-70 

8-07 

— 8-20 

— 6-07 

11-50 

7-70 

- 8-90 

- 6-90 

9-11 

7-08 

- 8-61 

— 7-08 

8-92 

6-85 

- 7-32 

— 6-20 

9-12 

7-SO 

- 9-12 

— 6-90 


• Oelolt-r <j(h 
7th 
8lh 
.. Mi 
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— 

June. 

July. 

■ 

eo 

September. 

October. 

*4 

a> 

"a 

ej 

> 

o 

December. 

Total June to 
September. 


r Avi'nigo 

mm 

9'Sl 

7* 34 


1-37 

0-71 

O' 16 

26- 16 

Faruklmbail - 

1877 

SHE 

- G'll - 

- 5'04 


-k4'73 


-i-4'64 

-19-96 


r jVvnragO 

nil 

8 '14 

8'72 


1-34 

0-11 

0-37 

24-16 

Etawab - 

*1 1S77 ” - 

—2-08 

- 7'64 

- 8 32 

— 3'02 

+-l'3tj 

-0-11 

+ 2-63 

-23-06 


j .‘Vverago 

1-77 

KSsI 

7*91 

4-22 

1-14 


0-33 

23-33 

EtJili - 

■j^l877 - 



- 7-74 

-4 -02 

+3-76 

+0-09 

H- 1 ’ 

-18-63 


f Average 

3-21 

8'88 

7-61 

521 

I'OO 

0*08 

0-24 

24-94 

CiiAvnporo - 

* i 1877 “ - 

-2 '81 

- 7-18 

- 3-91 

—1*31 

+ 2-40 


-1-1'76 

-18-24 


j Average 

3'33 

11'17 

9-40 

G'26 

4-75 


0-15 

30-36 

Alliibnbail - 

'1 1877 - 

— 1-03 

- 9-07 

- 3-90 

-G'16 

-0-95 

-0-09 

+0'15 

-20-76 


J Average 

3-27 

11 '24 

9-80 

G'81 

0-86 

• 0-19 

0-17 

31-12 

Eauila 

■\ 1877 "" - 

-3"27 

— 9'2l 

- 3-60 

-0-41 

-H'34 

-0-19 

-b0'13 

—16-52 


/ Average 

•I'll 

12*44 

10-33 

5-72 

0-77 

— 

0-22 

32-62 

Jbnusi 

*1 1877 ” - 

-2'11 

-11 '91 

- 8-05 

—0-32 

+ 1'53 

— 

+0-88 

—22*72 


J A\'orago 

o'Ol 

14 '08 

10-19 

5'81 

0-79 

0-03 

0-27 

33-42 

Lsilitpur - 

1877 “ - 

+ 1'06 

-12'28 

- 5'69 

-5-01 

+ 1-11 

-0-03 

+2'53 

-21-92 


J Average 


9-81 

10-28 

7-72 

2-93 

O'll 

0-13 

32-31 

Jiiuupur 

■ 1 1877 “ - 

-3 '10 

+ 0-99 

- 3'OS 

-3-72 

+ 2-67 

-O'll 

+0-27 

- 9-21 


f Averajie 

5' 10 

12-39 

11 'G3 

6-10 

1-66 

0-01 

0-09 

33-78 

Benares - 

■ \ 1877 

— 3'76 

- 4 '99 

- 2-73 

-2-50 

-0-26 

-0-04 

+0-31 

-13*98 


f Average 

■1'36 

10' 13 

9'36 

G'44 

2-89 

0-30 

0-11 

30-49 

Gbazipur 

■ 1 1877 “ - 

-3 '06 

- 7'63 

- 4'2G 

—5*51 

-1-19 

-0-30 

-|-0'64 

-20-19 


J Average 

G' 18 

12 '92 

1179 

8-68 

2-76 

0-23 

0-14 

39-87 

Gomkbpiir - 

"1 1877 “ - 

-3 '88 

- 8-12 

- 7-39 

-3 -68 

+ ()'24 

-0-23 

-t-1'26 

-25-07 


? Avcr.ige 

5'97 


11 27 

9-12 

2-03 



0-16 

42-10 

Basti 

'11877 

-3-97 


- 7-17 

— G*G2 

4- 1 * S7 

— 

+0-34 

—31-10 


J Average 

5- 12 

■ini 

I1'57 

8-83 

2-46 

— 

O' 74 

37-03 

Lucknow 

*11877 - 

-4 '.92 


— 10'57 

-7-93 

-0-06 

— 

-fO'96 

-32-03 


I Average 

31G 

13'31 

9-83 

9-84 

2-06 

— 

0-16 

•10-14 

Fj'zabiul - 

'1 1877 - 


- 9'71 

- 7'13 

— 3'G4 

-1-2'14 

— 

-i-0-54 

-26-84 


/ Average 

•I'SO 

11 '90 

931 

8-61 

1-68 

— 

0-24 

34-32 

Rat Bareli - 

*1l877 - 

-3 '70 

BQBiUJ 

- 7'4l 

-7-01 

■fO'02 

— 

-fO'OG 

-28-12 


J Average 

6'73 


11-18 

8'30 

2-14 

— 

0-18 

41-92 

Sultanpuv - 

*1 1877 - 

-6' 33 


- 6-28 

-9-80 

+ 1-56 


-0-08 

-30-32 


1 Average 

G'96 


10-10 

7-37 

1-82 

— 

0-33 

33-79 

Sitapur 

'11877 

-3-76 


- 9-70 

-7-37 

+ 2-68 

— 

-f2'15 

-29-99 

Total 2^.^Y.P. 

and 1 Average 

4-72 

12'01 

1012 

10 

1-70 


— 

36-85 

Oudb 

- / 1877 

*2'27 

4 '-12 

3-35 

2 

3-49 

— 

— 

12-04 

Ditrercnco 

- 

-2'43 

- 7'59 

- 6-77 

- 8 

+ 1-79 

— 

— 

-24-81 


3. Brief Histori/ of the Famine. — The local government was not slow to take notice 
of the approaching disaster, and to warn its ollicers to make all preparations in their 
power. In August instructions were issued calling for estimates of the local food-stocks 
and of the crops then standing which had survived the drought. On the 2‘ind of 
August a report was sent to I he Government of India describing the position of affairs ; 
in every part of the province except the Benares division the outlook was most gloomy ; 
in many tracts not a green field was to be seen for miles, and where the great millet 
crop had dried up, its stalks (which form the usual fodder of the cattle) were found to 
he poisonous. Emigration had already begun in the trails- Jumna districts ; and unless 
rain fell soon, not onlj' would the kharif be lost, ;but it would be impossible to sow the 
rabi except on irrigated land. In tlic beginning of September the two chief engineers 
Avere deputed to make a tour through the province to visit each endangered district, and 
to decide, in communication ivith the district officers, what works should be undertaken 
for relief. ^ No work was to he begun unless it ivas proved to their satisfaction that there 
Avas a section of the population out of Avork, and unable to buy food at the prevailing 
rates. ^ If this was established, they had authority to direct the opening of relief-Avorks, 
choosing first only such smaller projects as Avonld have been undertaken in ordinary 
course later on, or those which had for their object the immediate supply of the means 
of irrigation ; aftenraz'ds, if tfiese should prove insufficient, special larger works Avould 
he undertaken, and the plans and estimates of these Avere to be prepared. The ordinary 
rate of daily AA^age or contract pay aa'us to be given. Poor-houses Avere to be opened 
Avhere neces^iy, and takai’i advances for digging Avells and for seed-grain Avere to be 
given. As the result of this tour, relief-AA’orks were very generally begun in the end of 
beptemher, Avhen 27>000 persons Avere employed on them in the Rohilkhand, Agra, 
Y 306. B b 
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Meerut, and Jhansi divisions. On the 4th October tlie Goveniment reported again that 
the position was getting continually worse. The kharif was entirely lost in unirrigated 
lands, except in [the Benares division and in the east parts of the Fyzabad and Allahabad 
divisions. Irrigpion from wells had been but small, and tlnit from canals had been 
mainly confined to non-food crops, such as indigo and sugar-cane. Great mortality 
existed among the cattle from want of fodder, and the |)rospects of the rabi were most 
gloomy. But the food-stocks were believed to be still large, in spite of the great export 
trade at the beginning of the year, llohilkhand had about three months’ supply in hand, 
and the rest of the country six months. Grain robberies and thefts had been very 
numerous, and the immigration into the Agra and Rohilkhand divisions were so large 
that it had been necessary to start poor-houses for the reception of these emaciated 
wanderers. The entire control of relief operations (subjeet to the orders of the 
Lieutenant-Governor) was placed in the hands of Colonel Friiser, the Chief Engineer, 
by whom a scheme of works was drafted, sufiicient to employ 1;}; millions people 
for nine months. Just at this time occurred the fortunate fall of rain which has already 
been referred to, and which saved the last remains of the kharif and made the sowing of 
the rabi possible. This immediately brought down prices, relieved the tension and 
anxiety which had overspread the country, and by giving field employment to the 
labourers, diminished at once the numbers on the relief-works. On this great change 
taking place Colonel Fraser again made a tour through the province, to determine what 
works were required under the more favourable conditions ; and it was resolved that as 
the necessities of the people were obviously less, relief should be given with greater 
strictness, tasks should be more rigorously enforced, and the w'age reduced to a bare 
subsistence allowance. Under the influence of these rules, combined with the large 
demand for field labour for irrigation, the relief-works were nearly dcserteil in the 
beginning of December ; but the rain which fell from the 8th to the 10th of that month, 
and which was most beneficial to the crops, had the untoward effect of rendering artificial 
irrigation unnecessary, and of stopping all field employment. The rain, too, was accom- 
panied by intense and searching cold, which told severely on the poorer classes of 
population, who were all the less able to resist it, in that they had been for some time on 
reduced rations, had in many cases sold the thatch of their houses, or given it as food to 
their cattle, and were without the usual supply of straw in which they could lie and cover 
themselves for want of warmer clothing. In eonseciuencc of this the relief-work began 
to fill again; and the numbers ran up from 17,.500 in December to 73,000 in February. 
These figures, however, by no means represented the total population that was in want 
of food, as the rapidly rising mortality returns testified; but it was difficult to persuade 
the people to apply for relief when they saw around them magnificent crops which already 
'' produced a supply of green leaves and vegetable food, such as the country people in 
these months ordinarily mix with their meals, and which bade fair soon to produce an 
abundant crop of grain. The rabi crop was sown over an unusually large area, and 
although much injury was done to it by the rainy and cloudy weather of January and 
February, the outturn was fairly good. As soon as the harvest was ripe, the relief-works 
emptied even faster than they had filled, and in April the numbers had fallen to 12,500. 
It was now hoped that the scarcity was almost at an end ; and this would probably have 
been the case had the monsoon of 1878 set in early and favourably ; but the North- 
Western Provinces was doomed to the same experience as that of Madras and Bombay 
in the preceding year. The rain again held off, or fell in local showers and with dis- 
couraging breaks; both prices and the numbers on relief again rose rapidly. The 
Government, however, had foreseen the contingency, and had prepared a complete and 
elaborate scheme of large and' useful works to be put in hand in case there should be 
another failure of the rains. Under this scheme the works were divided into four classes. 
The first or most important and remunerative class provided work for 1^ million people 
for 200 days, and was estimated to cost 92 ^- lakhs of rupees at ordinary rates ; allowing 
for the ineffective character of famine labour, it would of course cost more. The main 
works of which it was composed were seven light railways, several roads, and a partial 
beginning of the Sarda canal. The second class would employ 600,000 people for the 
same period, costing 85 lakhs of rupees ; its chief com]}onent parts were the continuation 
of the Sarda canal, and a project for the drainage of the East Kali Nadi in the Upper 
Doab. In the third class the chief items were the navigation canal from Cawnpore to 
Allahabad, and the Betwa and Ken canals in Bandelkhand ; these were to employ 

370.000 people. The fourth class consisted of the completion of the Sarda canal and its 
branches, the West Ramganga canal (in Rohilkhand), and some minor projects. Taking 
all the four classes together, the scheme of works provided for the employment of 

3.880.000 people, or 9*23 of the total population, at an estimated expenditure (at ordinary 
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rates^ of 3^- raillions sterling. The scheme was generally approved by the Government 
of India, and sanction given to put in hand such of the works in the first section as was 
deemed necessary, in the order of their utility, subject to their giving tlio needful 
occupation to the population of the most distressed tmets. But it was pointed out 
f2nd July), that the season, though far from good, had by no means^ declared itself to 
he bad, aiid that there was no immediate prospect that any such heroic remedies would 
benccessaiy. In effect the numbors which b-id risen very greatly in July, when the 
rains seemed too doubtful and capricious to admit of active labour in the fields began 
to fall off a"-ain in August. Tn that month the rainfall was heavy and general though 
it ceased prematurely, hardly extending into September ; but it secured to the country 
an average kharif crop, the weeding and cutting of which, together with the ploughing 
and sowincr for the rabi, and the great need of early irrigation on aecount of the dryness 
of the soilf created an active demand for labour, and enabled the Government to close its 
relief works in October. The poor-houses also, which had shared in the upward tendency in 
July; gradually emptied, and only a few waifs and strays remained to be cared for as late 
as November. 

4. Exientof loss /row tlroiiglit, and area o/ screrc disdvess. — The estimates called for by 
the circular of August 1 6th have not been received by the Government of India; and 
it appears from subsequent letters of the Local Government that, being prepared at a 
time when the ravages of drought were still going on, they did not represent the whole 
of the disaster. No definite official statement has been sent up to show the extent of 
the loss in each district, and it is hardly possible to quantify the loss from the vague and 
general statements that hai'c been made as to “ nearly total failure,” &c. The area of 
severest distress can, however, be more clearly designated. In the Meerut division no 
part suffered severely ; but in the southern portion of Aligarh there was some distress, 
owing mainly to immigration. In that district the jowar crop was estimated at one-eighth 
and Indian-corn at (ivc-sixtccntlis of an average crop.' In the Agra division distress 
was most severe in Agra and Muttra, where the ffiilure of rain was most calamitous 
(Agra had less than 3 inches and Muttra less than 1 in the 4 rainy mouths), and the 
Agra kharif crop was estimated at only 2 per cent, of an average crop." In the Doab 
part of the division the failure was not so complete ; and in Farukhabad most villages had 
some crop. But only i'3 inches fell in Mainpuri and M in Etawah in the four months, 
so that nothing can have been saved except what was protected by wells and canals. In 
Rohilkhand the loss of the kharif was greatest in Biulaiin ; but on the other hand that 
district had an extremely fine rabi crop, much superior to the rest of the division. The 
Commissioner® places his districts in order thus : Byuor the worst, then Bareilly, Shah- 
jahanpur, Budaun, and !Moradabad. In the latter district distress w'as never severe. In 
the Allahabad division, Cawnpore and Fatehpur saved some of their kharif crop ; but in 
Banda and in three fourths of Hamirpur it was almost a total failure. Jaunpur lost its 
rice, but there was no suffering there, and the whole division \vas very little in need of 
relief. Jaunpur had over 20 inches of rain, Banda 15, and Allahabad 10. In Jhansi 
distress was slight, though it had only 10 inches of rain out of an ordinary fall of .32, and 
most of the kharif was lost. The Benares division had a good deal of rain, com- 
paratively ; but all the rice in Aziingarh, Gorakhpur, and Basti was lost, and the rest of 
the kharif crop was only a quarter of an average. In Oudh, severe distress was confined 
to a central tract in the Lucknow, Bara Banki, and Rai Bareli districts. Elsewhere it 
was slight ; though the crops were reported a total failure in Sitapur and the western 
part of the country. In the Fyzabad division and the south-eastern corner of Oudh 
more rain had fallen and some kharif was harvested. But speaking broadly, severe dis- 
tress was confined to the Rohilkhand division, Moradabad excepted, the Agra and 
Muttra districts, and the country lying round the tri-junction of the Lucknow, Rai Bareli 
and Bari Banki districts. The first is a tract which grows much rice and sugar-cane, 
and lost heavily by them ; the second tract is singularly dry and devoid of wells ; the 
third is almost purely a rice-growing tract. The reports do not seem sufficiently to 
explain the immunity of the Bundelkhand and Jhansi districts. 

5. Npiiers relieved and cost of relief. —The following statement shows the numbers on 
each kind of relief for the twel ve months from October 1877 to September 1878- and a 
more detailed tahle opposite gives the same information for each district. The'fio-ures 


^ Commissioner, 27th January 1879. * Commissioner, 8th July 1870 

3 6th May 1879. / 
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are not quite complete, as relief was going on in September 1877 and in October ia7R- 
but the numbers thus omitted are small. ' ’ 


Month. 

Average Daily 
Number on 
Itelief Works. 

In 

Poor-houses. 

Itcgistcred 
Mortality per 
Millc. 

October 1877 ... 

November „ - - - - 

December „ - - 

January 1878 . - 

February „ - 

March „ - - - 

April „ - . - - - 

May „ - - - 

Juno » ' ■ - * 

July „ - - 

August „ - - - - 

Septembor „ - - 

October „ - - - • 

November „ . - 

December „ • - - - 

Total number .... 

Daily average number for 12 mouths - 

Total e.\pen<lituro Es. - - 

Average monthly cost per heat! 

32,631 
22,321 
17, 6-18 
19,486 
73,111 
63,743 
12,444 
25,707 
104,589 
119,918 
126,824 
45,687 

2,700 

3,881 

6,978 

15,618 

29,930 

24,590 

4,252 

5,562 

9,397 

17,685 

26,351 

18,105 

15 

19-9 

27- 7 

32- 7 

33- 4 . 

34- 2 

37-5 

32- 6 

28- 8 

21-8 

27-1 - 
28*8 

33- 1 

30-4 

22-2 

668,688 

165,049 

— 

55,724 

13,754 

— 

16,00,317 

391,895 

— 

2-6-3i 

2-6-0 

— 


6. Prices . — The following table shows the course of prices during the period of 
scarcity. Wheat and barley alone are given as being the dearest and cheapest food- 
grains in common use, and it is worthj^ of remark how closely the prices, which in June 
had been so different, came together in Januaiy and February. Jowar and bajra are 
not quoted, because, though they appeared in the price-currents of the time, they 
practically ceased to exist, except for purposes of seed-grain — so absolute had been 
the failure of the crop. In almost every case it will be seen that prices rose rapidly 
from June to September, fell a little in October and November after the favourable rain ; 
then rose slightly in January, but fell as the harvest came on, and continued to fall till 
May : then, as the rains held off, they rose again, till they reached their second period 
of maximum in July, after which they fell steadily, when the rain settled down and the 
kharif became assured. 


— 

June 1877. 

July. ■ 

1 

August. 1 

September. 

Oetober. 

November. 

Deoember. 

Jan. 

1878. 

”8 

1 u 

A 

« 

a 

e> 

8 


n 

c3 

1 

(P 1 

■3 

^ 1 
^ 1 

s 

n 1 

rt 

0 

.a 

1 . 
CP 

a 

- 1 

&• 

1 

CP 

1 

0 

s 

CP 

Meerut - 

25-8 

38 

i 

21 

31 

1 

1 

Gl*4 

21-8 

11-8 

1 

14 

13 

14 

14-4 

16-8 

13-12 

16-8 

13 

17 

Baietlly - 

18 '12 

28-12 

17-8 

27-8 

14-6 

20 

9-11 

12-8 

11-14 

11-14 

11-4 

13-12 

11-4 

13-2 

10-10 

13-2 

Agra 

20 

28-15 

17-6 

25-1 

]4'4 

17-12 

10-8 

12 

12 

13-8 

12-8 

14-8 

12 

14 

11 

13 

Lueknow - 

20'8 

29-9 

18-11 

27-4 

15-2 

20 

10-12 

12-1 

11-1 

13-5 

10-14 

13-4 

11-8 

13*4 

10-2 

12-8 

Faizahad - 

19-8 

28-8 

17-4 

24 

14-4 

20 

11-7 

14 

11-11 

14-3 

12 

13-12 

11-11 

14 

10-14 

12-0 

Gorakhpur 

20-2 

31-8 

18-6 

28 

14-14 

22-12 

11-6 

14 

10-15 

12-4 

10-15 

I12-4 

1 

10-15 

12-4 

11-13 

14 

Allahabad 

17-12 

28 

10 

27 

14-8 

22 

12 

15-4 

12-14 

16-8 

11-12 

16 

11-12 

15-4 

11 

15 

Jbansi 

20-15 

29 

19-15 

28 

15-13 

19’7 

11-12 

13-10 

13 

14*11 

13-8 

16 

13-10 

13-6 

13*15 

13*8 

Benares - 

17 

27 

15 

24-8 

12-8 

19-9 

11-15 

14-11 

13-11 

17-5 

12 

15-12 

12-8 

14-2 

11*11 

14 
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— 

Feb. 18T8. 

Jlaroh. 

April. 

May. 

•Tunc. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

Wheat. 

V 

1 

P3 


Barley. 

Wheat. 

w 

zt 

*M 

a 

CS 

it 

A 

s: 

Barley. 

Si 

it 

A 

I 

Ji 

In 

Si 

n 

rt 

it 

A 

.2* 

*n 

cl 

n 

es 

CJ 

it 

'S 

el 

3 

c» 

$ 

Barley. 

Hcerut - 

U 

17 

16-8 

23 

14-12 

20-8 

10-8 

21-8 

l.G-8 

1 19*8 

1 

14-8 ' 

18 

17 

21 

10-12 

34 

Bareilly - 

U-4 

15-10 

15-10 

22*3 

15-15 

21' 1 

1 

15-15 

21 -14 

1 

l.',-5 

19-C 

13-7 

1 

16-4 

1.5-5 

2U 

1 

15-15 

-21-4 

Agra - 

11-8 

11-8 

13-8 

18-8 

12 

17-8 

14-8 

19 

14-8 

17-8 

14-4 

! 13 

) 

15-4 

20 

in-s 

1 

22'8 

! 

Luckuo^r - ; 

10-2 

13-10 

13-12 

20-S 

1 

14-11 

20-14 

14-4 

19-2 

14 

17-11 

12-11 

13-15 

13-5 

lG-15 

14-10 

21*2 

Faizabad - 

10-7 

12-S 

13 

1 

17-2 

13-4 

17-12 

12-12 

17-4 

13-4 

lG-12 

12-0 

15 

12-G 

lG-4 

14 

21 

Gomkhpur 

11-6 

U-N 

13-2 

17-8 

13-2 

17-8 

10-15 

14 

10-15 

14 

10-13 

12-9 

10-13 

13-1 

12*3 

18 

xWaUabad 

12 

14-8 

1-2- G 

10- 1-2 

13 

lG-2 

12 

15-8 

12*2 

15-4 

11-1-2 

i 1.5 

11-12 

15-8 

13-2 

10-12 

Jhausi 

U'12 

1-2 

14-2 

15-14 

13-8 

16 

13-8 

19 

13-1 

15 -G 

1-2-13 

15-7 

14-10 

17-2 

17-14 

23 

Benares - 

11-11 

14-'J 

n -15 

lG-1 

13-1 

17-10 

13-1 

16-5 

jl3-9 

15-12 

11-15 

jl4-2 

13-1 

17-0 

14-2 

18-3 


7. Debated subjects as to fauiini' (uluiiuislvalioii. — Ihc subjects which htive iiiiiiuly conic 
under discussion with respect to the lamine sidiuiuistration of the North-Western 
Provinces have been the following :—(l) the policy pursued as to the suspension and 
remission of revemie; (2) the causes of the unpopularity of the relief-works in the early 
part of the famine ; (3) the causes of the large numbers on the works in the latter 
portion of the time they were open ; (•!) the causes of the unpopularity of the poor- 
houses ; (5) the causes of the great mortality. 

8. Orders as to sus})enslon of receaue. — On the 10th October the Lieutenant-Governor' 
issued a circular on the subject of the collection of the instalments of the land-revenue 
which would soon fall due as the time for the ripening of the kliarif harvest approached. 
He reminded his officers that the Principle of the settlement was to li.K a moderate 
average demand for a long course of years, in the expectation that the dclicicncy of a 
bad year would be made good from tlie accumulated surplus of coming ycars._ Kemis- 
sion ought, therefore, to be sanctioned only in very special eases, but suspension might 
be necessary. A }:cncral suspension was not callcil for, as in most districts some part of 
the crops would be saved. All zemindars who were well o(V, or whose cultivators had 
saved a' portion of their crops, and generally all who could pay uj), should be made to 
do so, and no indulgence should be shown to those who h id liviled to lielp their 
cultivators. But indulgence should be shown to those who hud helped them, and were 
ready to continue to help them till the next harvest ; and suspension must be granted 
to those who could not pay up without being reduced to such straits as to be unable to 
cultivate their land for the spring crop. In forwarding a copy of these instructions to 
the Government of India, Sir George Couper explained his views as follows : — 

“ If the village communities, who form the great mass of our veveuuo-payers, be pressed now, they 
will he simply ruined ; whereas, if we allow temporary susponsions, there is every reason to believe 
that by tlio end of tho agricultural year wo shall recover all wo forego now from the additional area 
which the people will be able to bring under cultivation, in consequence of the kharif not having been 
sown, and the land being therefore available for the spring sowings. . . . His Honour knows that 
our revenue theory is, that tho people should meet the losses of a bad year from the gains of a good 
one. But, as a matter of fact, these prudential considerations are unknown to tliem. They never 
save. When they have a, good harvest, they spend the proceeds on marriages and in other ways. 

. . • Well-to-do zemindars and the owners of tracts in which there lias not been a total .failure 
of the autumn harvest will, of course, be made to pay up; but well-to-do landlords aro the o.Kccption 
m these provinces, and it is quite certain that the tracts which have escaped the eahuuity aro few and 
far between.” 


The Government of India replied (22nd October) that it was understood that, out of 
147 lakhs of rupees usually collected in November and December, the Local Govern- 
ment expected to collect 99 lakhs ; that the autumn crop had escaped in the greater 
part of the Benares and Allahabad divisions and the south-east tracts of Oiidh, so that 
the land-revenue ought to be punctually collected there as well as in all irrigated lands 
wen though the zemindars had refused to .take canal water which they might have used 
Turning to other parts of the country,— 


[‘one crop only, and that not the greatest crop of the country, had failed on unirrigated land.<5. There 

or three °f Spring crop over an unusually large area. The failure has come after two 

01 three years of plenty, and years moreover when prices were higher than usual.” ^ 
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In former cases of drought the figures had been as follows : — 

1860 collections in North-Western Provinces, November, December - 128 lakhs. 

1861 „ in N. W. P. and Oudh „ - 162 „ 

1868 „ ■ „ jj » “ 145 ,, 

There was, therefore, no precedent for a general suspension of the revenue. The . 
permanently-settled districts of the Benares province ought certainly to pay just as 
Behar had done in 1874. No doubt, in districts like Agra, where the failure of crops 
and pasturage bad been excessive, or in tracts where single villages are held by 
cultivating brotherhoods, there would be necessity for partial suspension of revenue. 

“ But it would be introducing a new principle into the revenue system of the North-Western 
Provinces, and it would be a direct encouragement to tlie unthrift described in your fourth 
paragraph, if the Government were to suspend its demand on any great scale during the present 
autumn.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor, in reply to this on the 26th November, pointed out that 
the loss of the kharif had been far more general than in the case of any previous famine. 
Even in the eastern districts the crop had not been as good as the Government of India 
supposed. In Hamirpur it was estimated that only a quarter of the usual area had been 
sown, and the crop raised on it was about ^ or f of an average one : in Jaunpur half 
the usual area was sown, and the crop on it from one to six sixteenths. Fatehpur was 
supposed to have a five-anna crop, and Banda a two-anna crop, on half the area usually 
cultivated. The Benares crop was estimated at a half, and that in Azamgarh and 
Partabgarh at a quarter and a third of the average respectively, and that on a 
greatly reduced area. He further pointed out that irrigation in such a season as this 
had been almost in vain ; and that, even if the smaller zemindars could be made to pay 
up, they could not do it without putting pressure on the cultivators, on whom the 
burden would ultimately' fall. He stated, however, that instructions had been issued to 
correct mistaken impressions as to the probability of any general or sweeping suspensions 
being sanctioned, and that officers had been warned that the needs of the State were so 
urgent, that every efibrt “ must be made to get in a large portion of the land revenue.” 

9 , — Result of what was done.— The result of this was that, though little formal 
suspension was granted, much lenity was shown in collection during the months of 

November and December, and above QSi lakhs of rupees were collected, against an 

ordinary demand of 144 lakhs, so that the province was in arrears about 46 lakhs at the 
close of 1877. But when the spring crop gave promise of being peculiarly' fine, and it 
was easy for zemindars to raise money on the security of it, the Collectors began to put 
on pi’essure for the payment of the revenue; and by the end of the revenue year the 
arrears were only 12 lakhs of rupees, or 2 '9 on the years revenue. 

The collections were as follows : — 

, 1876-77. 1877-78. Difference. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

November to December - 1,43,74,400 98,22,400 —45,52,000 

January to September - 4,17,80,500 4,51,40,200 -f 33,59,700 

The question was much canvassed as to whether greater leniency should have been 
shown or not, and the Local Government in two letters recorded its opinion and that of 
several selected officers. The opinions were very conflicting. The conclusion of 
Government was that, if revenue and rent had been more largely suspended, the 
zemindars and tenants would have had more money to spend in helping labourers, but 
that it is very doubtful if they would have done so : they would however have been 
saved tbe necessity of borrowing at high rates. The Board of Revenue stated that it 
was generally agreed that the rate of mortality did not bear any relation to, or in any 
way depend on, the extent to which suspensions were granted, and that suspensions 
would only affect the landed classes, not the field-labourers or the non-agriculturists ; 
but the number of registered deeds largely, and the number of proprietary mutations 
somewhat increased. 

1 0. Conclusion as to what ought to have been done. — ^With regard to the system which 
should be followed on future occasions, the Famine Commission have recorded their 
views in Chapter HI. ; and so far as those views are in favour of a policy more liberal 
than that pursued by the North-Western Provinces in 1877-78, so far they imply a 
disapproval of that policy. But this does not necessarily carry with it the corollary that 
they consider the officers who adopted that policy blameable, or that their is no definite 
proof that what was done caused any serious injury to the people. The case was one of 
extreme difficulty ; and the anticipations of the rabi crop of 1878 were much more 
favourable than the event justified. If less pressure had been applied in November and 
December, — if no collections had been, made in January to March till the spring crop 
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was actually haiwested and its character known, and if then as much of the arrears as 
was possible had been got in, it is probable that as much leniency would have been 
shown as it was proper to show under the accepted revenue policy of the Province. The 
result would apparently have been that the arrears at the close of the year w'ould have 
been somewhat larger, but the zemindars would have been less heavily in debt, and the 
Government revenue, though delayed, would not have been imperilled. 

1 1. Eelucfance to come to relief-icorlcs in -first period of famine. — The next point 
requiring consideration is tlie reason why so few people, comparatively, came to the 
^eliet-^Yorks in the early period of the scarcity. When attention f st began to be drawn 
to the great mortalitj', it was asserted in some quarters that the cause of it was that the 
insufficienc}'^ of the wage drove the people away from the works ; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in a minute written on the 23rd April 1878 to rebut this charge, showed that 
the wage given, annas for an adult male, had been sufficient to purchase an ample 
ration of food, and that the reason why more people did not come to work was an 
unexplained reluctance. In 1837j he said — 

“People beset the house of the European residents in thousands, begging for the food which they had 
not to give, and for want of which the poor suflerers lay down in numbers and died in their compounds. 
All former experience has shown that the people are willing enough to come forward themselves when 
real!}' in want. . . . Nothing of the sort took place this year.” 

The Government of India in reply admitted that the question was a difficult one, and 
that the same reluctance to work had been shown elsewhere, and referred the matter for 
the consideration of the Famine Commission, 

12. Main reason : prospects of the rabi crop. — The main explanation is no doubt that 
which is given in the Administration Report of the year^ : — 

Prices, though high, were not at famine rates, and a certain amount of food was procurable near 
their homes. The fields yielded a bountiful supply of green vegetable food, with which every year in 
the cold weather they eke out their existence ; and this they consumed in large quantities, finding to 
their cost that, tliough hunger was allayed, their strength was not supported. 

So, too, Mr. Edwards, Commissioner of Rohilkhand, wrote- : — 

The people welcomed the ‘ sag ’ aud other herbs that sprang up after the October rain, never 
doubting that, mixed now and then with a little meal, it would support them till the rabi had begun 
to ripen. . . . .A.s the rabi approached maturity, the hopes of the people rose. The crop was 
magnificent : it spread over an unusually large area, and aftorded so ready a means of relief to the 
starving that, long before it was ripe, pilfering had become general, aud every field had its one or two 
watehmen prepared to resist to the death all attempts at theft. Many a broken head resulted and not 
a few lives were sacrificed; but these were nothing to the numbers who died from gorging themselves 
with the unripe grain.” 

The gram especially and the mustard plants were unmercifully picked ; and this partly 
explalu-s why the former crop turned out so badly. Distress became more severe when 
the rain in December stopped the field-work. The numbers did then mount up very 
very rapidly, though they were far less than could have been accommodated on the 
works opened, and less than the number who really needed relief. But the people could 
not believe in starvation tritli a fine crop ripening before them, and believed they could 
manage to exist somehow till the harvest came. After it was cut, and as long as the 
prospects of the kharif were doubtful, there was no such reluctance shown to accept 
employment on relief-works. 

13. Second reason : harsh management of relief-works. — Another cause must be 
mentioned to which weight has to be given. It is impossible to resist the connetion 
that the reher-works at first were harshly and badly managed. The new or Bombay 
policy was iarrcduced, and the works -were placed under professional supervision, but the 
policy was not carried out to its full extent, by making the Public Works Department 
officers understand that the works were for the people, and not the people for the works. 
The Collector or Muzarfarpur reports"' that : — ■ 


“ A'i ordinary tneied of execaring works is by petty contract ; and it was laid down at the com- 
meacemear tha: the works were to ha carried one strictly in the ordinary manner.” 

And contractors were not bound to iumish work to all comersj but could select their 



Coniimss:Qn.er wrlces^ that : 


“ work was a: first riaorcasly exact^ by Public WorI« subordinates, who looked solely to the work done 
sai its cost, and sellout tro'ubied themselTes about the object with which 


the >, orks had been srarted- 
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. i . The woric wua at lii'dt given out in petty eontruet, and tile view.-i of Oovurinnetit defeated ; 
but this was soon discovered and reinedied. 1 1 was, however, a mure diflicuit task to inako the sub> 
ordinates of tlie Oepartinent Puldic Works understand tlie real object of the works and their duty 
witli respect to tlie labourers. l*'or a tiinc lliey exacted tlie same work from the weak and strong — 
from the bildar and from the inaii wlio iiad never before done a day’s eartliwork ; a Xative overseer 
in tlie Dej)artinunt I’nblic Works lias no more bowels than a hyiena.” 

Tliis i.s slroiigly put, ami it might probably he replied that a native over.secr In llte 
Public Works Department is like a native in every other department: he Ibliows the 
cue set him by his superiors, and does not strike out a line of !iis own. The main cause 
of this error seems to liave been that the Chief Engineer did not warn his .snhordinates 
beforeliand against the danger of too mitcli .severity, and that civil oflieers were not 
instvueted that they shovdd supervise the management of relief-works (in all but pro- 
fessional details), and that the collector must be in this, as in other respects, the head of 
the district administration. The one olllcer who appears to have understood tliis nece.ssity 
and to have assumed the res|)!iu.siblc position that was properly his, was the collector of 
IJijnor, Mr. A. (.'olvin. lie had, jierhaps unwisely', cut down the wage to an anna per 
adult male, or 2 annas per 1 00 cubic ieet, thinking that, as in ami KSdS, the people 
would crowd to tlie works, and that it was necessary to !:eep oil’ tho.se not ab.iolutely in 
want. Hut when he found out (he dillerence in the temper of the population, 
he r.iised ' the rale to annas, and gradually to (i annus per 100 cubic feet; and 
having thus tempted tlie people to come to the works, he then began to reduce 
it again, and to enforce discipline and order, issuing at the .same time orders that 
all emaciated wanderers on the road shoidd be compulsorily detained and sent to relief- 
works cr poor-houses. Other collectors m.iy have taken similar .steps, but it has nut 
been reported ; :m(l it is on record that many eoiusidercd that they had no right to 
interfere at all with the management of relief-works. So little were the respective duties 
and powers of the different classes of ollicers defined, that it is reported that one district 
engineer refused to receive on his relief- work.-!, and actually turned off persons who were 
sent in by the civil oflieers as urgently in neetl of relief, preferring to endanger their lives 
leather than lower what he considered to he his own position. 

14. Third rim'ou : hopa uf reUt'/ wilhont work. — ^'riiere is also a third cause alleged 
for the refusal to work, which is said to have been due to a change in the temper of the 
people, who claimed to be fed for nothing. T’hey arc reported to have said : — “ In 
“ former famines of less .severity Government suj)ported us and re([uired nothing of ns, 
“ how is it that in this great famine we arc rerpured to work It is dilllcult to'see how 
this idea can have grown up. As far as our records go it is clear that in ISfJl and 18tjS. 
relief was nowhere given without work ; and though i\o doubt the work done was often 
inadequate, there was no want of pressure and insistence upon it. Possibly the riunour 
of the lavishness of relief in liohar in 187-1 may have spread over the country, and led 
the people to expect the repetition of that great blunder. Hut it seems more likely that 
these phrases were used only as phrases by men who did not feel sulliciently starved 
to force them to work. This was Mr. .'1. Colvin’s opinion in Bijiior. He relates how 
some gangs demanded a wage of 2 annus a day, and no measurements, and on refusal 
marched off in a body; and how men employed by a Raja at l.V annas a day insisted 
on spending every other day in idleness in their villages. “ This general wish to be fed 
“ well and do little shows a cupriciousness which is not the child of misery.”- 

15. Reluctance fully explained. — These considerations lead pretty clearly to the 
conclusion Avhieh should be adopted, and sfiow that the reluctance of the people to conic 
to the relief-works was nothing wonderful. The distress was not very soverc, for food 
was not at famine prices, and even those who hud no money with winch to buy aiul no 
credit to pledge were buoyed up with the hope that they could live off the growing crops 
and that the ripening of Ihc-harvest would put an cud to their troubles. The works 
were managed at first with inconsiderable harshness, and obtained a bud reputation. 
Employment in the fields was abundant till December, and the numbers on relief-works 
fell from 32,000 to 17,000. When field labour ceased, they rose rapidly to 73,000 iu 
February, and fell again to 12,000 in April, when the harvest was being reaped. The 
connection between cause and effect is as close and natural as can well be conceived. 

16. Cause of crowding into works in latter period of famine, — The next debatable 
question refers to the sudden rise of the numbers on relief-works in July and August — a 
rise which has been attributed to the injudiciously high rate.s of wage imposed by the 
orders of the Government of India. When the numbers began to rise again in May, 
the North-Western Provinces Government compiled the instructions which Eid been 
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issucil fioui time to time into a Famine Code, and sent it to the Government of India, 
which approved it with some few exceptions. One of these related to tae relief wages. 
The previous orders had been that the rate should be such as to provide a sustenance 
for all (the sustenance being ten chittacks of wheat flour and two of dal for a man), and 
should not exceed 1-1- annas for a man, 1 anna for a womim, and anna for a child ; 
and this scale was adhered to in the Famine Code. The Government of India, however, 
prelerred the plan, which was followed in Bombay, of fixing two rates — one to be paid 
to those who performed a higher task, giving a margin above subsistence ; and the other 
a strictly subsistence wage for those who performed a less task ; and they also prescribed 
a minimum below which wages should not be ordinarily cut for short work. The scale 
was as follows : — 


— 

! 

Special Guugs I 

(emaciated). ! 

1 ' 

1 Urdinary Gangs ^ 

1 doing 73 per cent, of I 

! a full Task. 

^kliuimum Wage 
below which Keduction 
should not go. 

Adult m.ile ... 

12 clitks. Hour + 9 pie 

10 chtks. flour + 9 pie 

10 chtks. flour + 3 pic 

Woinmi or big child - 

10 chtks. ilotir + 6 pie 

8 chtks. Hour + 6 pie 

8 chtks. flour + 3 pie 

Working child 

6 chtks. Hour + 3 pie 

4 chtks. Hour + 3 pio 

i 

j 4 chtks. flour -t- 1 pie 


These rates were introduced into most parts of tlie North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
between the 20th and 31st of July, and continued in force till the last week of August, 
when they were Avithclrawn on the representation of the Local Government, that they 
were universally thought to he too high, and that ns rain had fallen plentifully and 
employment was abundant in the lielils, and the prospects of the kharlf were good, the 
time had come for making preparations to close relief. 'Phe question of the working of 
these rates of wage has been separately discussed in a note appended to this sketch ; and 
it has been shown that in the case of the thirteen works for which statistics were 
obtained, in only two was there any coincidence between the rise in numbers and the 
cuhitneed rates. In one case the enhanced rates were not given ; in three, rates higher 
than the prescribed ones were given ; in four cases the numbers fell in spite of the 
enhanced rates ; and in three more the wage actually paid, owing to fines for short work, 
were less than had been paid before. Looking at the figures for the whole province,^ 
it is evident that there was no very great increase in the numbers, and what there was 
was largely due to the opening of new works. The “ Mat canal ” work in the Agra 
district, which was begun in August, alone employed 15,000 people daily during that 
month, and more than accounts for the entire increase. 

17. Relaxation of task work. — From papers received since the appended note was 
written, it appears that the fixing of a minimum rate was generally misunderstood. The 
object of that rule was to prevent persons who failed through weakness to perform their 
allotted task from being paid proportionately to the amount they had done, and so having 
their wage reduced below the minimum necessary to support life. The impression seems, 
however, to have got abroad that the intention was to iliscourage tasking altogether. 
Thus the Commissioner of llai Bareli, Mr. Lane, wrote- that these orders — 

“ seem to havo done away in a great measure Avith the value of any test. When all comers were 
admitted, and men could got enough to live on by doing the smallest amount of work, it was not to be 
expected that they would exert tlieinselves much to get the slight increase allowed by the maximum 
rate.^ ... Are men to be supported who can work and won’t ? If they are to be paid a bare 
subsistence wage, how is some return in the shape of work to be got from them ? ” 

So, too, the Commissioner of Lucknow, Colonel Reid ; — 

“ Even among the lower castes there was never anything like a rush to the worla, except during 
the brief period Avhen, injudiciously as avo all thought, the task test Avas held in abeyance.” 

It is sufficient, perhaps, to point to the example of Bombay, where the principle of a 
minimum rate Avas adhered to, but the tasL test Avas not held in abeyance, and on the 
contrary better AA'ork Avas obtained than ever AA'as got before from famine coolies. Task- 
work, in Avhich there is a maximum rate but no minimum, Avould be piece-Avork with all 
. its evils and none of its advantages. It is essential to fix a minimum rate, for otherwise 
those Avho are feeble would be sloAvly starA^ed because of their feebleness ; but reliance 
should be placed on active supervision and pressure in corapellins? them to do their best, 
and on the stimulus of a higher Avage held out as a rcAA^ard for "those who do a larger 
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task. ■ No doubt this misconception had something to do with the increase of numbers in 
some districts ; but, on the whole, it must be pronounced that there was no such increase 
as to cause alarm, or to necessitate especial enquiry into its cause. As soon as the rain 
began to fall steadily, the numbers decreased rapidly, and the people hastened back to 
more congenial employment in their fields. 

18. Causes of unpopulariti/ of poor houses . — The poor-houses were managed in all 
cases on the principles laid down first in Moradabad in 1861, and adopted afterwards in 
1868 and 1874. Cooked food was given to all applicants on the condition of residence 
within the enclosure. The numbers were never large, the maximum being 26,000 in 
August. After the scarcity was over, reports were received from many quarters of thier 
extreme unpopularity. Three oflScers in particular confirmed this, who were specially 
deputed to enquire into the causes of the mortality. Mr. Benett wrote that though it 
was usually thought a sufficient precaution to provide a Brahmin to cook the food, this 
was not so. The cook must be known to the people, and known to be a man of good 
character. 

“• A tahsildar sent out a messenger to bring in a colony of 14 r^Jiirs and Lodhs whom he knew to be 
starving at a village a few miles off. They said they would die rather than lose their caste. And a 
week later two miserable old men crawled in saying that all the rest had died, and that, being left 
alone, they had no longer the spirit to resist tho food that was so near them.” 

Mr. Roberts states that loss of caste was occasionally the result of entering the poor- 
house. Captain Pitcher writes : — 

“ Everywhere I found in tho village the practice of excommunication from caste resorted to by all 
castes except two (Chamars and Sweepers) against those people who went to the poor-houses. Poor- 
houses will never be more popular than they are now, until Chamars and Bhangis are rolegated to 
separate enclosures.” 

• These reports are entirely opposed to the opinion which has hitherto been current, 
that the conditions of residence in a poor-house, and of cooked food, are tests severe 
indeed, but not too severe for the purpose of keeping away unworthy applicants. 
Colonel Baird Smith reported in 1861 that the system -was highly approved by all the 
native members of relief committees. No objection to it was raised in 1868, or in 18/4. 
It has been the deliberate conviction of the most experienced officers in the North- 
Western Provinces, that though cooked food is disliked, everyone who is starving or in 
the extremity of hunger would overcome that dislilte and Avould accept it if offered him. 
Were those officers mistaken, or have the present reporters been misled by exaggeration, 
or has a change come over the feelings of the people, or was there any difference in the 
system of management of the poor-houses ? 

19 . Attempt at explanation . — These questions do not, I believe, admit of any very 
definite replies, but to some extent a certain amount of light can be thrown on them. 
In the first place, there is no doubt that the extent of the mortality in previous famines 
was concealed from us, as it would still be but for the registers of deaths ; also we know 
more of the process of chronic starvation, and are aware that in all severe famines many 
people will stop at home, in a vague hope of the impossible, till they are too weakened to 
apply for, or to be saved by relief, however liberal and unburdened with conditions. 
Acute starvation at a particular stage will probably drive a man to accept any food 
oftered him, but chronic starvation leads often to apathetic resignation, or causes diseases 
for which there is no remedy. So far then it is not true to say that no one will die 
rather than go to a poor-house. Many will put off going there till it is too late. On the 
other hand it seems possible that the stories told after the scarcity was over would have 
been told after the close of previous famines, had similar oppoifunities been given. In 
t)ther parts of India it has been observed that the very people who crowded to the relief- 
centres expressed the utmost horror of them afterwards, and denied having gone there. 
Captain l^itcher’s most strenuous deponents were in the Bareli district, of which the 
Commis.sioncr reports that the people flocked to thej’poor-house, though they refused to 
have anything to say to the relief works, and they had to be turned out and sent to work 
by force, '^fljirdly, as to the caste question, there is no evidence whether people were or 
were not put out of caste before. No special enquiry, as far as is kno^vn, was ever made 
on the subject ; but the Hon. Sayj'ad Ahmed states that he never heard of its happening, 
and if that is the case it shows that some change of feeling has passed over the minds of 
tlie people at large in respect of thi.s mode of relief. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the fact of. being put out of caste is a very terrible thing among the lower classes ; 
it merely implies a small expenditure and a dinner. But it is worth considering whether 
cn future occasions native public opinion could not be influenced through its leaders in 
such a way as to make people feel that it is base and cruel to punish socially those who are 
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compelled by want to accept food in this way. After the Orissa famine the Pundits of 
Calcutta and Cuttack issued notices declaring that paupers, who had partaken of 
government cooked food under the pressure of hunger had committed no fault, and that 
ft would be a sin to put them out of caste. Lastly, the management of the poor-houses 
seems to have been in all respects the same as in previous years. Sayyad Ahmad states 
{vide his memorandum), that he has heard of mismanagement, but perfect management 
of such institutions can hardly have been attained in former years ; and there is mucri 
evidence as to the great care tliat was bestowed on them in many places. Mr. Edwards 
writes of the Bareli Poor-house which accommodated .'5,000 paupers : — 

“No" pains were spared in making it Avhafc it should ho. Separate blocks were allotted to 
Thakurs, jMxdiammadaus, Chamars, &c., and every care taken to avoid interference with caste 
prejudices.” 

Drs. Townsend and Planck, who were deputed on a special tour to examine these 
establisliments, reported decidedly in tavour of the way they were managed, though, as 
was natural, they found some faults to correct. 

“ The Poor-houses, as a rule, were well looked after. At Agra, Rai Bareli, and Basti, the arrange- 
ments were excellent. At Lucknow and Bareilly the accommodation was insufficient, and there was 
areat overcrowding. At 2ktuttra the inmates were well looked after ; hut the mistake had been made 
of occupying several separate buildings in different ports of the to\ni, instead of collecting the paupers 
in a garden or tope outside. At ^Muttra also, through fear of expense, the kind of food was not 
suitable fbr people greatly reduced and debilitated. In other places it was invariably good and well 
cooked. 'Fhe distribution of the food was also carefully supervised, and nowhere had we reason to 
suspect that the inmates did not receive the full ration prescribed. The ration usually given consisted 
of eight chittacks of wheat atta, and 1 1 of dal to adults, with salt and condiments ; and, so far as 
I wjis able to judge by inspection of the inmates, this ration was sufficient for subsistence, and 
the weakly and emaciated (provided diarrhma had not come on) recovered flesh and strength under it. 
in this opinion the medical officers generally agreed ; and both at Agra and at Basti numbers had so 
far recovered under this ration as to be considered fit for transfer to the work.” 

It is possible, however, that on future occasions some use might be made of Mr. 
Benett’s suggestion for administering relief of this kind cxclusivcl}’ through native ageucj', 
so as to avoid the prejudices aroused by a poor-house managed by Europeans. 

20. JSiV/enl ami nature of the morlnlity. — With regard to mortality, I can hardly do better 
than refer to the notes on the mortuary statistics, and on the special inquiry into the 
causes of mortality, which are appended to this sketch. The facts may briefly be 
summed up thus. In the fourteen months, November 1877 to December 1878, the 
deaths registered were 1,721,652 against an average number (at 20'2 per mille of 
990,7-17, giving an excess of 730,905 ; and if it be accepted that the actual usual number 
of deaths in ordinary years is about 35 per mille (of which only 20 '2 are registered), and 
that the same deficiency went on in 1877-78, then the real ordinary number in fourteen 
months would be 1,716,6-10, and the actual number of deaths between November 1877 
and December 1878 was 2,983,060, or an excess number of 1,266,420. Of the usual 
causes of death, cholera alone was less active than usual. Small-pox and fever were 
most virulent and fatal, and a great number of deaths were attributed to bowel- 
complaints. The special inquiry brought out the following as its most important 
results ; — 

“That the elfect of rolief-wjorks, whore they were large and numerously attended, is traceable, 
though not very clearly, iu a diminished mortality ; that in one tahsil in Oudh where the landowners 
behaved with ronnukable liberality, their exertions, coupled with tho Government relief measures, 
went a long way to enable tho people to resist tho losses by drought ; . . . that the classes who 
suffered most wore tho field-labourers and rural artisans — after them the town artisans ; while the 
cultivators escaped with little, and tho landlords with no, loss of life." 

21. Suggested summing up as to JVbrfh-Wesfern Provinces famine admhiistration . — 
The question how far mortidity is preventible in any great famine has been discussed iu 
my sketch of the Bombay famine of 1876-77, and my views need not be repeated here. 
But, as far as regards the North-Western Provinces, the Government of India have 
called on the Pamine Commission to pronounce an opinion regai-ding the administration 
of relief in the North-Western Provinces, and whether to any defects therein the great 
mortality of 18/8 is attributable. I submit, for the consideration of the president and 
members the conclusions to which I am led by an examination of such imperfect data as, 
in the absence of any provincial report we have before us. It seems to me that the 
principles on which relief was administered were perfectly sound and correct, but that 
there were a few errors and omissions in details which it may be well to point out for 
future guidance, Aough not with the intention of conveying censure, since all plans and 
m-angements are liable to correction in the light of the fuller knowledge of later events 
The relief works were sagaciously planned, were sufficient in number, were opened in 
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due tiaiCj and were wisely put under professional supervision. But the relations 
between the Civil and Public Works Department officers Avere not clearly enough 
defined ; the paramount authority of the collector was not laid down ; enough care Avas 
not taken to instruct the subordinates as to the temper in AAffiich they should act, and 
the manner of carrying on relief Avorks ; and sufficient activity Avas not shown in super- 
vising the Avorks to see that orders Avere properly obeyed. The chief engineer, Avho Avas 
in charge of all relief operations, should also have had authority OA'erpoor houses, so as to 
see how the respective numbers fluctuated, and a system of Aveekly returns should IiaA'e 
been initiated from the first for the same purpose. The belief that the government had 
to deal Avith a scai’oity, not Avith a famine, Avas a correct one ; and it Avas right to 
discourage panic and to restrict relief to those absolutely in Avaiit. But if collectors and 
commissioners had been more alive to the duty of seeing that Avhat Avas being done Avas 
done Avell, it is probable that most of the irregularities in detail Avhich Avere detected by 
Drs. ToAvnsend and Planck, and again by Mr. Cunningham, Avould not have occurred. 
It is doubtful AA'hether, even under a perfect system, a larger amount of relief could have 
been giA'en in November, December, January, and February tlian Avas given, Avhile that 
given in June, July, and August was, if anything, larger than necessary, not less, and 
Avas partly due to an unfortunate misunderstanding Avith the Government of India. 
The I,ocal Government cannot therefore be held in any Avay chargeable Avith the 
mortality that occurred, since it is held that no relief that could have been administered 
on any sound and reasonable system (apart from errors in detail Avhich liave been noticed) 
could have availed to prevent it. 

22. Attempt to estimate the loss by Famine. — It Avas observed in para. 4i that the data 
for making a complete detailed estimate of the loss of the kharif crop hardly exist ; and 
yet it seems desirable to make such an approximation as is possible, considering hoAV 
essential it is, in order to estimate the resisting poAver of the people, to calculate the 
extent of the strain they had to bear. According to the paper on agricultural statistics, 
the ordinary production of the province in an average kharif harvest is as follows : — 


Crop. 

Acres. 

Oattiiru in maunds. 

JoAvar ... 

4,976,500 

36,278,600 

Bajra .... 

3,364,000 

21,361,100 

Bice .... 

2,505,000 

28,035,000 

Macai .... 

816.000 

9,585,000 

Small millets .... 

819,000 . 

5,733,000 

Fulscs .... 


7,000,000 

Arliar Avith cotton - - - 

— 

6,938,000 

Total 

13,510,000 

1,14,931,000 


Noav the indications reported as to the produce of the crop in 1877 (in paras. 4 and 8) 
may be summed up thus. In tlie Meerut and Agra divisions hardly any kharif had been 
saved except in irrigated lands, and of that but little Avas spAvn Avith food-grains ; in 
Rohilkhand, Sitapur, LucknoAv and Jhansi divisions, and in the Bundelkhand districts 
of Allahabad, and in Rai Bareli the failure Avas almost total ; it Avill probably be safe 
to put the outturn in these parts down as one-eighth of an average crop. In the rest of 
the Allahabad, Benares, Rai Bareli and Fyzabad divisions the loss was less tremendous, 
but it was very heavy ; and these districts contain about one-third of the total cultivated 
area of the province : in Aziingarh, Gorakhpur and Basti the rice Avas entirely lost, and the 
rest of the kharif was a quarter crop, in Jaunpur it Avas reckoned to be hardfly more than 
an eighth of an average; in Benares about a quarter, in Pertabgarh about a sixth, 
altogether it can hardly be reckoned more than a quarter of the usual outturn. If then the 
harA’cst amounted to one-eighth in tAvo-thirds of the province, and one-fourth in one- 
third, it amounted to one-sixth of an average over the Avhole province ; the outturn Avas 
therefore 19, 1 55,000 maunds, and the loss Avas 95,776,000 maunds, or 3,420,000 tons, 
Avhich at Rs. 50 per ton amounts to 171 miflions of rupees or 17 millions sterliiig. 









Tiik ]\rADi{As Faminu. — 1876-1878. 

Authoritica [Review <»C the Fiiininc; Note on the Temple Wa^ej Kcsoliition of the 

Govornmeut of Imlia, .luno 1882. Moral and Material Progrees Reports, 187(5-77, 1877-78.] 


liru'.f' Htstonf of tho Ftiiiiiuc, 

I'liij troubles in !Mii(lras elated as lUr back as the summer of 1875. The Presidency 
depends for its harvests on the south-west nionsoon in summer, and on the north-cast 
monsoon in autumn. In 187;i and 1871, the seasons were good, and, though unfavour- 
able reports catnein from 1 1 districts during the .summer of 1875, prices generally kept 
low ami steady. In llellary, however, the .soiith-wcst monsoon was an entire failure, and 
relief-work.s on a .small .•icalc were authori.sed as early as October- With 1876 the reports 
became more ominous. Tin v attracted the attention of the Government of India, and 
the Government of^Iadras called for more detailed information. 

As the summer months wejit on, it became clear that the south-west nionsoon had 
again failed over the Dckkan plateau, and severe distress showed itself in the districts of 
that region. The mnnhers on the relief-works increased, and prices rose with alarming 
rapidit}'. Hy Octolier .50,001) people were engaged on relief-works in Bellary alone, 
and over lls.'ll.OO.OOO hail liecn spent generally on wages before the close of that month. 
Coarse rice was sidling at 7 imd 8 seers per rupee, and ragi at between 8 and 10. 
Moreover, when the time came round, the autumnal proved as scanty as the summer 
rains. In Ntdlore the rainfall was less than 2 inches against an average of 21 ; in 
Chingleput it was about -1 against 21 ; in 'r»iehinopnIy :J against 1-t. The foodstocks in 
the country were nnnsually low, and the cattle dictl oil’ for want of fodder, and fever began 
to make its appearance, 'riiings grew .stcailih' wor.-ie from the autumn to the end of the 
year, hy which time at least a million labourers were on the relief-works, and prices had 
risen .still further. Gratuitous relief luul also began on a large scale. The earliest 
months in 1877 were marked hy an intensity of ilie sun’s heat, which comnletely burnt 
up the already parched country. 'The distress reached its mu.vimum, and the number 
relieved either on the works or graluitou.sly, touclred its highest point. As summer 
advanced prices declined a liitle, hut the south-west monsocn, though it did not entirely 
fail, was .«horL and titful. Towards autumn the outlook became more desperate than 
ever, in view of the pos.sihility of the north-east i)jon.soon again proving deficient. The 
N’ieeroy visited '.Madras to confer with the Governor on the necessity of a larger scheme 
of relief-works ; hut scarcely had tins been organised when a copious north-east monsoon, 
accompanied with violent storms and iloods, removed the worst apprehensions. At the 
end of November the immher of persons in receipt of .State relief had fallen to 675,000, 
and at the end of December to 170, dOO. 

Prices, however, were high and lluctnating throngliout the earlier part of 1878, and 
this circumstance produced a recrudescence of distress in certain districts. Up till July 
there were still 200,000 persons on tlie hands of the .State; hut the summer and autumn 
rains were abundant and well-ilislrihuted, and prices settled down gradually. The 
mimher ol' applicants for relief dccrea-sed in proportion, ;md by December of that year the 
Government ielt justified in eloping all relief-works. 

.l/Vf/ mill l'(ijnilii(io/i if Fmiihif Tnul. 

The Madras Presidency is divided into 21 districts ; l-l of these were ailected more or 
less hy the famine, forming an area of H.’J.OOO square miles, with a population computed 
roughly at 19 million. In only seven* of these, however, was the famine really severe 
for an extended time. With the exception of the sea-hoard districts of Nellorc and 
CljinglepuC, all these arc grouped together in tlie centre of the Presidency to the 
ea.st of the Ghat.s. Taken together their total area came to .'52,862 square miles, 
with a population of 10,021,101 at the census of 1871. In Bellary, Kurnool, and 
Cuddapah, the usual dliliculties were .enhanced hy the proximity of the districts to the 
Nizam’s territory, and the consequent immigration. tJhinglepiit and Nellore were 
fortunately accessible by sea, and received supplies of grain in tliis way. The other 
group of districts is traversed hy the Madras Railway, which connects them on the north 
with the Great Indian Peninsula line, and in the soiitli with Madras port.- .Another 
branch of the line runs south-west from Madras to the Malabar coast, through Salem and 
Coimbatore. The main line of communication with the inland districts was therefore 
tolerably complete, although the carrying power of the railway at times proved inade- 

' Pi'lliiry, Kuniou), Jfolloiv, Cinlilniv ’ vOiringlppiit, fSji’ 
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quate, and the subsidiary roads and wheeled carriage were often defective. The northern 
districts of the Presidency entirely escaped the drought. In the extreme south the 
failure, of the north-east monsoon of 1876j brought Madura, and, to a less extent, 
Tinnevelly, into the list of famine districts, and, towards the close of 1877, the high price 
of food and the number on relief-works in the former district, indicated severe distress. 
Large stocks of grain were thrown into it from Tanjore and Negapalam by the South 
Indian Railway, which thus played a very important part in the scheme of relief. 
Between August 1876 and December 1878, the Madras Railway carried nearly 1,000,000 
tons of grain, and the South Indian Railway nearly 400,000 tons, into the distressed 
districts. 


Action of Madras Government. ' 

The attitude of the Madras Government in the early months of 1876 was one rather 
of vigilance than decision. The first relief works on a small scale had been sanctioned 
for Bellary in the previous August. With the Spring of 1876, provisional relief-works, 
also on a small scale, were sanctioned for Cuddapah, Tinnevelly, Chingleput, and South 
A root. By August the real character of the distress had become apparent, together 
with the inadequacy of the provincial funds. An application was consequently despatched 
to the Government of India for assistance from the Imperial funds, and' also a proposal 
to start relief-works on an extensive scale, in order to concentrate the scattered labour. 
The particular undertaking suggested was the embankment of the Bellary-Guddak 
railway. Pending the reply, the Madras Government found itself confronted with a 
threatened insufficiency of the food supply. In October arrangements were made for 
forming a grain reserve, and Messrs. Arbuthnot were iUstructed to hold 30,000 tons of 
grain for Government. Further operations in the same direction were in contemplation, 
but were disapproved after a correspondence with the Government of India, as calculated 
to interfere with private enterprize, which appears to have been extraordinarily active. 
Towards the end of the same month the expected reply to their proposals was received 
by the Madi’as Government. Looking to the critical state of the finances, and the 
possibility of the situation improving, the Government of India declined to sanction large 
and expensive relief-works, and recommended the prosecution of local relief-works. To 
the organization of these attention was therefore directed. Accordingly, at the end of 
1876, there was a large scattered system of petty relief-works, employing about a million 
labourers. 

These, again, were found to be very inefficiently supervised. Orders were, in 
consequence, issued at the beginning of the next year, placing the subordinates of the 
Public Works Department at the disposal of the civil officers to supervise works, and 
directing the executive engineers to assist them. No action was, however, taken to give 
effect to these orders till the end of April. 


Deputation of Sir Richard Temple. 

In the beginning of 1877, the full gravity of the situation impressed itself upon tlie 
Government of India, and Sir Richard Temple, as an officer acquainted with their views, 
was deputed on a special mission to visit the residencies of Madras and Bombay, and to 
communicate personally with the two Governments on the subject of Famine Relief He 
arrived in Madras on the 14th January, and left on April 24th, during which time he 
submitted a number of minutes and memoranda to the Madras Government, many of 
which were acted upon. The first thing that engaged his attention Avas the overcrowding 
on to the relief-works. Applicants for relief were thereupon subjected to a more 
stringent examination. Following on this, a stricter system of village inspection was 
established. The existing rate of wages was also reduced, and money wages were 
generally substituted for payment in grain wherever this prevailed, the rate being adjusted 
according to the price of food. Extensive public works Avere opened for the employ- 
ment of large numbers of able-bodied labourers under professional superintendence, and 
arrangements Avere made for bringing gangs on to them from distant localities. Moreover, 
in addition to the strict scrutiny of applicants for relief-Avork, the population already 
occupied on it AA'as examined, and any persons Avho showed no real sign of want were at 
once excluded. Various causes prevented these measures being carried out Avith full 
success; bat their effect Av.as immediately Ausible in the diminished numbers on the 
works. 



L>07 


The Tcniplv IVuy^c, 

'rho pivvious wage iniiil on tliu relief works, 1.V lb. of grain and 3 pies for an 
adult, was reduced in January, at the strong reconunendation of Sir 11. Temple.^ The 
allowance was ii-xed at 1 lb. of grain and i an anna for an adult under ordinary circum- 
.stanccs, the I- anna iK'ing raiscd lo an anna when the works were under the Publie Works 
Uejiartiucnt. It will not be necessary to give the arguments in favour of either rate of 
wages, as they are discussed in a separate note ou the elVeet of the Temple wage in 
Madras or Bombay in this volume. Only the history of the dilfercnt changes in the rate 
will therefore be sullicient. On the ist March the .Sanitary Commissioner of the 
I’rcsidencv, Dr. Cornish, olHclally protested against the reduced grain ration, as insufficient 
to keep the people in health. \ conference was held, at wliich Sir 11. Temple \ya3 
present, atul though the Government determined to give the lower rate a further trial, 
some slight modilications were introduced. T'he rciiuced scale, however, appeared to 
tell heavil}' on persons already weakened by long privation, and in IMay the Government 
so far reverted to the old scale as to increase the .V anna to I anna per diem on all relief- 
works where the tasks were not less than oO per cent, of a nominal day’s work. 


(1 rutuihui.'i Jit’ll ('/. 

The beginning of I S77 brought the Government face to face with another difficulty, 
the eiiormotts increase of gratuirous relief. 'l'hi.s was largely oecasioned b}' the summary 
reductions of mnnla-rs on the relief works, which in many cases simply transferred people 
to gratuitous rebel', ainl also by the lower scale ol wage.^ In January 80,U0U persons 
were being gratuitously relieved. Two months after the introduction of the new wage 
the numbers iiad risen to 30tt,00t», and in June they reached 191,919. Meanwhile 
the labourers on the rebet'-works fell oiV between .lannary atid .Vpril from 900,000 to 
()7-l,til)0. In administering gratuitous relief, those who were unable to work were at first 
collected in closed relief camjrs, where cooked foot! was given out. Bat eventually 
Government considered that this system fostered much unnecessary and aimless wander- 
ing, besides being opposed to the itisUncts of the people. Accordingly district ofiicers 
were allowed in May to grant relief to the uestitute in their own villages, instead of 
removing them to a relief camp, ami a money dole given thriuigh the village headman 
was substituted I’or the cooked food. T'herc was" a hesitation in preferring village 
relief to central poor camps in Madras, because it was feared that the Government had 
not sulliciently strong inspecting agencies at command to prevent such relief being gra- 
tuitously obtaineil by many who ought to have been snbjecleil to a labour task. This 
apprehension found e.\presfion in ji minute by the Viceroy on the I2th August : It is 
“ the inevitable tendency of all gratuitous relief atlbrded liy the .State, if it be not super- 
" vised and lestricted with the most scrupulous exactiliule, to intrude iniuriously on 
“ the field of labour relief, and thus demoralise large masses of the population." At 
that time the average daily number of persons gratuitously relieveil in the Madras 
Presidency was l,131,UOO, of whom nearly half were the subjeers of village relief, and the 
other half were resident in relief camps. The number of labourers on the relief works 
in August 1S77 was 919,912, of whom only one-liltli were emjdoycd on largo works 
under professional agency; and the monthly expenditure on famine relief of every kind 
had risen to the immense sum of -19 lakhs. 


Hi/slam itf Itdlv/' rc-or»anmil, Aii^t-ual lS77« 

In August 1377 the south-west monsoon again failed, and the aspect of afiairs became 
so menacing that the Viceroy undertook a journey to JMadras to confer with tlie Governor. 
Before leaving he elaborately reviewed the situation in the minute quoted above. The 
chief points dwelt on were the defective carrying power of the railways, the inutility of 
the works ou which the majority of the relief labourers were employed, the enormous 
numbers in receipt of gratuitous relief, the necessity for a large scheme of public works 
of lasting utility, and the intention of the supreme Government to place at the disposal 
of the Local Government the engineering and supervising stalY required for this purpose. 


Supreme Government, llelief works on a large scale, and mostly under personal super- 
vision, wore made the backbone of the system ; village relief was confined to the old and 
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house ridden, who Were clearly incapable of labour. Relief camps were also retained, 
but on the understanding that the inmates, if they regained strength, would be transferred 
to work of a light nature under civil management, and thence to the larger operations 
under the Public Works Department. But the system of relief had scarcely been 
re-organised on this sound and economical basis when the rains of the north-east monsoon 
fell abundantly and dispelled the most serious apprehensions. By the end of November 
the number in receipt of relief fell to 675,000, by the end of December it had fallen 
below 500,000. 


Famine Expenditure. 

The total net expenditure incurred from the beginning of the famine till March 1880, 
amounted to 630 lakhs, allowing a credit of 30 lakhs for excess railway receipts, and of 
26f lakhs for grain recoveries. The heaviest expenditure fell in 1877-78, the figures' for 
that year being more than 440 lakhs. 

To this must be added the loss of revenue which is estimated at over IQl lakhs. The 
total loss therefore entailed by the Madras famine cannot be put down at less than 8^ 
millions sterling. Three and a half millions of this were spent upon relief works which 
might have been productive. But the value of the work done, if estimated at the normal 
rates, was not more than one and a half millions. The reason for this result is to be 
found in the great number of petty works which were started, and to the inefficient 
supervising agency at the command of the Government until the latest stages of the 
famine were reached. Among the important works undertaken, the earth-works of the 
Bellary Hubli Railway, and the Buckingham Navigation Canal are conspicuous. Some 
large tanks were also excavated and repaired. The annual expenditure during the three 
famine years on relief works and on charitable relief is here contrasted. 


— 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

■ 1878-79. 

Charitable Belief 

• 

Rs. 

11.01.936 

Rs. 

159.21.953 

Rs. 

8.27.847 

Relief Works 

- 

94.94.369 

230.54.463 

— 


(Madras Famine Eeview, Appendix P.) 


Money Advances, 

/ 

A satisfactory feature of the Famine Administration is to be found in the money 
advances made to the distressed population. Rs. 3.80.900 was advanced for the purchase 
of seed grain and Rs. 14.19,000 for the construction of w'ells and tanks under the Land 
Improvement Act. Of these 18 lakhs, less than one lakh is considered to be entirely 
irrecoverable. The policy of employing artizans, when applicants for relief in their own 
occupation, which, under certain conditions, has found a place among the recommendations 
of the . Famine Commission, was also adopted. Twelve lakhs were advanced to the 
weavers, and were nominally recovered in the shape of cloth woven by them. A 
considerable stock however was left unsold, on which a certain loss must be incurred. 
But there is no reason for supposing that the labour of this population, had it been 
employed on the ordinary relief-works, would have proved more profitable. 


Loss of Land Revenue. 

The problem of estimating the loss of land revenue assignable to the famine is made 
very difficult in Madras, where the ryotwari system obtains. The ryot being at liberty 
to resign the whole or any part of his holding, the occupied area and the revenue on 
it necessarily functuate from year to year. 

Again, the demand, when settled, is liable to reductions on account of remission of 
revenue made under the ordinary rules, and finally the reduced demand may not be 
realised in full, and the balances have to be struck off. But, keeping these considerations 
in mind, the following table will yet furnish a general illustration of the effect produced 
by the famine on the area held under the rjmtwari settlement. 
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Year. ^ 

Occupied I 
Area. 

Fercentogo | 
cultivated. 

Land Eevenue 
Uemitted. 

Xet Demand. 

Collections. 

• 

1875-76 

Acres. 

20,021 

87 

Rs. 

.^8,94,609 

Es. 

3.46,12,214 

1 

i Es. 

3,17,09,251 

1876-77 

19,956 

71 

1,07,72,439 

2,72,90,801 

1,81,35,936 

2,40,67,242 

1877-78 

20,009 

78 

38,88,867 

3,50,68,670 

1878-79 

19,904 

79 

I 29,41,278 

3,61,67,558 

3,54,57,141 

2,94,11,186 

3,04,37,387 

1879-80 

19,171 

81 

31,43,694 


It will be seen from these figuresj first of all, that the occupied area did not shrink to 
any great extent on account of the drought. The people clung to their holdings, and 
the area leased to ryots in 1877-78 was practically as large as in 1875-76. The drought, 
however, affected cultivations severely. In the year before the famine, 87 per cent, of 
the occupied area was under cultivation. In 18/6-77 the proportion had fallen as low as 
71 per cent., or in other words very nearly 3^ millions of acres had gone out of cultivation. 
Naturally the amount of remissions corresponded to this, and in the same year 107 lakhs 
of land revenue were struck off the gross demand, while the actual collections showed a 
proportional decline. In 1877-78 remissions were granted much less readily, and the 
net demand for the last three years taken has been up to the average of normal years. 
The actual collections, however, have not experienced a similar recovery. 

The revenue charges of the permanently settled and other estates are more easily 
dealt with, because in normal years the revenue is less subject to fluctuations. The net 
demand on the whole land revenue of the Presidency, after the usual remissions have 
been made, averages 450 lakhs. In 1876-77 the net demand fell to 365 lakhs, or 85 
below the usual amount. The year ended with an outstanding balance of 140 lakhs, 
of which over three were afterwards remitted. In 1877-78, the demand rose to 
447 lakhs, of which 313 were collected, and the outstanding balances came to 183 lakhs 
in all. In 1878-79 the current deinar.d was 461 lakhs, and 370 were collected. But 
134^ lakhs were also realised on account of the outstanding arrears, and 1|^ were 
remitted. In 1878-79 the year began with outstanding balances estimated at 138 lakhs, 
and the current demand was fixed at 454 lakhs. By March 1881, all except 24-J lakhs 
had been collected of the current cleinaud ; 99 lakhs of arrears had been got in, and 
three were remitted. The total balances outstanding at that time aggregated 60^ lakhs, 
of which 36 were due to arrears between 1876-79* The Madras Government then 
wrote off 11^ lakhs of this standing balance, and finally the remaining 24^ were remitted 
under the orders of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

To sum up, including the diminished land revenue of 1876-77 and succeeding years, 
the arrears written off at different times, and the lai’ge remission ordered by the 
Secretary of State, the total loss of laud revenue due to the famine and the consequent 
impoverishment of the people, cannot be set down at less than 150 lakhs or 1^ million 
sterling. In addition to this there is the decrease experienced in the excise, salt, and 
miscellaneous revenue. Thrown together, the various items bring up the total loss 
of revenue to a round sum of 191 lakhs. 


Difficulty of Collections. 

The land revenue, moreover, was not collected during the famine years without 
recourse to coercion. The large increase in the number of forced sales and other severe 
processes, and the decreasing area under occupation in Salem and other districts, 
point to the difficulty the Madras ryot encountered in satisfying the demands of the 
State. These questions eventually formed the subject of correspondence between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State. 

It will not, ho-wever, be necessary to advert to it in this history, further than to record 
that the Government of India finally expressed a conviction^ that a more certain and 
sell-working method of relief should in future be introduced into the revenue system 
of the Presidency, which should minimize the risk of aggravating the distress of the 
agricultural population by harsh measures of collection. 


^ Ecsolution of the Government of T'* 


Yi 'JOG. 
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Morlalily. 

The mortality caused by the famine is a complicated and difficult problem. There 
are three sets of data ou which calculations may be founded. A comparison of the 
population, according to the census of 1 87 1 > in six distres-ed districts, with the population 
given by the test census carried out in 1878, a comparison of the population in 1871 
with the numbers given by applying the test census to the enure area aflected by 
famine, and, finally, a comparison of the census results of 1871 and 1881. Into all 
these enters the question of the average annual increment of the population, which has 
been variously estimated, and several minor considerations. 

Taking the first set of data, the test census of 1878 comprised the whole of the Salem 
District, one taluk in each of six very distressed districts, one taluk in each of three slightly 
distressed districts, and one in Tanjorc, where the crops had been saved by irrigation. 
In wSalem the population was returned at 1,599,89b against 1,969,995 in 1871, thus 
giving a decrease of 107,099. 

The population of the six lalaks of the west districts had similarly decreased from 
871,061 to 739,989, while that of the four remaining taluks showed an inercaso ranging 
from 6 to 9 per cent. The total apparent loss in Salem and the si.v distressed districts 
amounted to 538,161. But this takes no account of the doubtful rate of increase. 
The Madras Government at first assumed it to he 1-’- per cent, per annum. The 
accuracy of the computation was immediately challenged by General Kennedy, who 
contended that there was no evidence to bear it out. General Kennedy’s argument.®, 
however, were vitiated by his assertion that the limits of cultivation had been reached in 
Madras in 1871, the steady yearly increase in that year and in the fifteen previous years 
notwithstanding. He also laid great stress on the loss of population due to migration. 
But the emigrants appear to have been generally atti'acted home by the large donation.s 
of the Mansion House Fund for rebuilding and re-cultivating purposes. Nevertheless, 
the rate of 1^ per cent, seems too high. But if it is accepted, then the total loss in 
Salem and the six distressed districts would have been three-quarters of a million instead 
of 538,161. 

Secondly, in a Memorandum of 20th June 1878, the Sanitary Commissioner of 
Madras, Dr. Cornish, applied the results of the test census to the whole famine area, 
taking a lower annual increment of 1 per cent. Proceeding by this method, which was 
necessarily conjectural to some e.Ktent, he estimated' the whole loss to the Presidency at 
not less than three million lives. 

Finally, the results obtained by the decennial census of 1871 and 1881 may be com- 
pared. In 1871 the population was returned at 31,597,872. In 1881 it was 30,389,181, 
and it must be remembered that every successive census improves in accuracy, an(l 
comprehends sections of society not before enumerated. There is reason to suppose that 
this was peculiarly the case with the Madi-as census of 1881. The decrease in the 
ten years was three-quarters of a million, while in the period between 1851 and 1871 the 
census returns show an advance from 22 to 31-J millions. Nor,- of course, does the 
simple decrease at all represent the actual loss, as there is little doubt that the normal 
rate of increase, whatever it was, would have been maintained during the decade. 

District returns abundantly confirm this conclusion. In the following two statements 
the change in the population between 1871 and 1881 is given (A.) in seven districts 
that totally escaped the famine ; (B.) in the ten districts on which the calamity' fell 
heaviest. 


Statement A. 


District. 

I’opulatiou in 

Increase in 
1881. 

1871. 

1881. 

Ganjem ... 

Vizegapatam 

Godavory • - 

Kistua 

Tanjore ... 

South Canara 

Malabiir ... 

1,520,088 

2,159,199 

1,592,939 

1,452,374 

1,973,731 

918,362 

2,261,256 

1,. '>48,696 
2,363,277 
1,792,866 
1,548,507 
2,140,585 
959,020 
2,333,853 

28,608 

204,078 

19.0,927 

96,133 

166,854 

40,658 

72,602 
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Statement B. 



Population in 

Decrease or 
Increase. 


1871. 

issi. 

ITellore - - - - 

Cuddapah - - - 

Bellary ... 

Kurnool - - - 

Chingleput . . - 

N. Arcot - - - 

Salem . - - - 

Coimbatore 

Madura . . - 

Madras Town 

1,376,811 

1,361,194 

1.668,006 

959,646 

938,184 

2,015,278 

1,966,995 

1,763,274 

2,266,615 

397,552 

1,220,335 

1,120,118 

1,339,763 

711,557 

985,554 

1,817.561 

1,599,425 

1,658,567 

2,167,381 

409,117 

— 1.56,476 
-231,036 
-328,243 
-248,083 
+ 47,370 
-197,717 
—367,570 
-104,707 
- 99,237 
“I' S,56o 


In only two of the 10 districts, Madras and Chinglepnt, has population increased at 
all. It has fallen off in all the others. Bellary, Salem, Knrnool, where the distress 
was most intense, show the heaviest loss. In I 87 I the population of these three 
districts was over millions ; in 18S1 in barely exceeded 3^. In Salem, moreover, 
the cultivated area has decreased by one-quarter since 1875, and the district officers 
attribute this decrease to the mortality among population and cattle in the famine 
period. 

The corrected estimate in the Madi'as Census Keport of 1881 puts the total loss of 
population even beyond Dr. Cornish’s more conjectural computation after the test 
Census, while assuming a lower annual increment. Taking this at 0’795 per cent, for 
the 9i years after the 1871 Census, but allowing for an estimated deficiency in the 
previous returns of females and floating population, and for the loss by balance of 
emigration and immigration, there appear to have been 3^ millions of people missing 
in 1881. 
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NOTE ON THE PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF THE REDUCED OR TEMPLE 
WAGE IN MADRAS, AND OF THE CORRESPONDING RATE IN 
BOMBAY. 

Section L — Madhas. 


[The materials for this note are (1) tho Pariiamoutary Bine Book, Vols. II, and III., (2) tho pro- 
ceedings of the Famine Doparlinent of tho Government of India, (3) a file of papers, proceedings of 
the Madras Government, sent by that Government to tlio Famine Coniniission as cojitainin^ aU tho 
information in their possession on this subject, (4) Notes of Evidence taken by tlie Famine Commis- 
sion, (5) Annual Report of the Sanitary Commigsioner, Madras, for 1877.] 

On the IQth January 1877, in his MinuteNo. VII., dated from Cuddapah, Sir Richard 
Temple wrote as follows^ : — 

“ 7. Now, the present rate of wages is fixed as two annas per diem for an adult, and pro])ortionatoly 
lower for women and children. This rate is lixed upon tho supposition that it will iiiirchaso one and 
a half pounds of grain per diem, a quantity Avhich is deemed essential for a man while at work. There 
might indeed be a question whctiicr life cannot be sustaineil with ono pound of grain per diem and 
Avhether Government is bound to do more than sustain life. This is a matter of opinion ; and I myself 
think that one pound per diem might be sullicicnt to sustain life ; and tliat tlie cxjieriment ought to he 
tried. Possibly the gangs might not perceptibly fall olf in condition. After a week or fortnight of 
experience it would be seen wnetiicr they so fall oft* or not ; if they were to seriously fall oft', then the 
pomt could be considered. It is to be remembered that, wlien these poor people first came on relief, 
their condition Avas Ioav, and they needed very full rations. Such rations have been allowed for some 
time, and the people are in very good case. A reduction might noAv lie demanded in tlie interests of 
financial economy and might be attempted for a time at least wilbont danger; at all events the trial 
might be made for people at task-AVork, and especially Avith tho.se Avho arc not really at task-work, and 
who, though nominally at some sort of task-Avork, aro doing very light or nominal work. One pound 
of grain ought to be made to suffice. At tiie present prices, a rate of one anna and a half Avould pur- 
chase a pound of grain and Avould leave a small margin for condiments, vegetables, and the like. It 
may be that Government Avould be willing to alloAV more than a pound a day of grain if its financial 
means permitted ; but the demands of economy seem to require that at all events a trial should be 
made as to Avhether a pound a day miglit not be' made to suffice for tho ono purpose which is admitted, 
namely, the staving off of danger by staiwation.” 

2. On the 22n(l January lie followed this up with n further Minute No. XIV.,- 
answering, by anticipation, the objections which might be raised against it, and urging 
that as the present number of relief labourers in the Madras Presidency was about 
1,200,000, their monthly cost was about 30 lakhs of rupees, and a reduction of the wage 
from 2 to annas in the case of an adult male Avould cause a saving of 7} Inkbs of 
rupees per mensem. The objections he anticipated Averc from — 

(1.) That 1^ annas per diem Avill not at present prices purchase sufficient food; 

(2.) That it will not sustain the people in robust health : 

(3.) That it Avill not enable a man to perform' task-Avork Avith all his strength : 

(4.) That a reduction Avill make the relief labourers discontented, and tempt them to rioting. 

To the first objection he ansAvered as follows ; — 

“ 4. As regards the first objection : at a price of eight seers a rupee for common food-grains l i anna 
Avill purchase one pound avoirdupois of grain, and Avill leave a margin for vegetables and condiments. 
Experience has shown that, though this may not be a large ration, still it will sustain life. In pros- 
perous times the peasantry perhaps eat more, but even in ordinary times it is probable that the poorest 
classes in many parts of India do not really get more, so much is this the case that in many parts of 
India half a seer a day, meaning one pound, has passed into a proverb for bare subsistence. 1 submit 
that, in such an emergency as tliis, to give more than such subsistence is beyond the power of Govern- 
ment. Nor can it be said that a man ought to receiA'c more than lA anna per diem bare subsistence, 
because ho has to feed those dependant on him ; for, as a matter of fact, under the relief system, not 
only the man, but the Avife and children, also receive Avages.” 

To the others his answer was that a very fcAv weeks Avould sIioav Avhether signs of 
physical depression began to manifest themselves among the labourers ; that the task 
would be loAvered according to their strength, it being out of the question to give hio-b 
relief Avages merely to get a high degree of task-work ; and that there conhl be no 
rioting if only those were admitted to the works who Avere in absolute need of 
assistance. 

3. On the 31st January,® the Madras Government accepted this suggestion and issued 
a resolution Avhich stated that the defective organization of relief-Avork Avhich had at first 
existed had been remedied and the supervising staff increased — “ the Government there- 
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fore doom it iinponitivoly necessary to retinirc more syslcnnitie anil economical adminis- 
tration than hitherto.” “ Inihienccd by tlicsc considerations and llic obvious expediency 
ot^naintainintr a nnironn standard of State relief in adjacent provinces,” the following 
rates of wage weie laid down : — 

1.— UitdiT supi’rvijieii liv tin* J’uJdii; W'niks l)o|t:ittuu'iii, nr wliere ta.-k-work, imt less iliaa 2"i per 
oi’iit, nnliii.iry t.»'i;-\vi>rk, !■> niit<irrr*l. 

I'or .1 mau“thi> \;dnt' nf I Il>. nf^ir.iiii, phis 1 anna. 

Par a \u*:nan- t!i- 'alii.' nl' 1 lli. .if ;,'r.iin. i-ln^ \ .inna. 

i'.'r a l"iv IT uirl -1 H>. .•ferain, pin- i .inna. 

|j_ I'll, I, .r n''n-pii'!r."i'’:'.i! -np-nvi-i.in. .nnl wIuti' imt h'-- than .‘lO jier cent, liclow orlinary task 

i.. i n!i'U'i-il. 

I-'.'ra linn — lli- 1 H'- .ifer.iin, pin- ^ anna. 

K> r a n. n an— dll' v.ihi.- . f 1 lli. «>f "r.iin. pin- J anna. 

Pi r a li-v nr ::iil -die ^.dnl• of 11>. «.f ar.uii phi- I .nnia. 

“ .Ml I iili ri - .•iiini 'li 'l "itli th- .i iinlni-tr.nii.li i f iclicf iiiu ratiini.- • “ * ‘ ' ' are very 
oaii'fnilv !•> i.P- m> r- nil -f il- imi...hu ti-ii, an*! t- i.'|ii.t I Wfi'kly till further nolici’, or iimne- 
.li.iti.’lv. if 1 11 1 r.;ciiliy ii. . > -•.ny. il.- i. nh -f thi.. i> .In. tl-ii ..f ■.m-c- nior- particnkirly as r-ijariis the 
plo-ii'.d I -r.iiiii-n . 1 tit- i'i..p!-. ’ 

•1. tin the Idtli h'eliriiary,’ Hr. t'oinish. Sanitary (’ommissioner, wrote objecting to 
the iiilnenl w;i-e. on the ground th.it 1 lb. of grain and h.tlf an anna coiild not supply 
eiunich intii eiiion.- nntnnuiit for a in.in*.- suppint. The I ioveiomeni ot .Madras, 
Isl .March, ciicol.iled this letter, in order to warn all lii.-trict olliceis of ‘'the importance 
of the lint V eonlided to them of n iiehing the lenlalive n duction of siilisistcnce allow- 
ance,” and dirceted all civil suigeoii- to rcjioit wceKlv , alter the ini rodiiction of the 
new I. lie, vil'.etiier thev eoohl lii leet any lo-s «>f powei or lle-li in the foolie.i. 


1). I’aragr.iph l.'j iptoted almve relei . to a .Minute of the provious d.iy ((Jth March)' 
in which .Sir U. 'reniple pinpo-ed that children under seven should gel half the rate of 
v.orking cliililieii. Do the Kith .Marcld he telcgr.iplied that the Madras (lovernmcnl 
had oidcred a iiinnth auo that ehildien .should receive special relief, and that this is 
being carried out.” 'I'lie papers hclorc me do nut enable me to trace the date of this 
order. 

7. Somewhere ahoiil this time an order which 1 have not yet been able to trace was 
i.ssiied allowing or directing that the wage laid down in Scale II. sliould he given for 
seven days in the week although the lahuiirers only work for si.x. 

H. Dll the 7th .Mareh the Cioveriinieiit. of .Madras invited Sir U. 'I'emple by telegram 
to eoiiie to .Madras to iliscii's the ipieslion of the ivdiieed rate which they thought of 
ahaiidoiiing in coii.seiiiieiice of receiving iinfavourahle reports as to its insullieieiiey. The 
discussion wa-. held, and the .Madras (Jovermneiil," in delerenee to Sir K. Temple’s 
argiinieiils, resolved to await reports from other dislriels before deciding on the adequacy 
or otherwise of the wage. It was .said, however, in the resolution, dated loth March 
that— 


“ 'riwMo is no doubt, in lln: oiuni.m of llis (trace in Council, from tlie porii.-ial of the reports already 
received, as well as from tlie personal ob.-urvation of member.s of Movermneiit, that many person.s are 
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to bo found in yangs, wlio are failing in alrength eillier from in.suHieiont nourialmiuiit or from other 
causes. This may arise from tlieir having hcon previously weakened by iii.snHieii:nt or bad food heforo 
coining to tho works, or from their having been in bad health, or, again, from the task of work e.xacted 
from them being too heavy, having rejjard to the bUateiianec jtivun. llis Grace in Comieil, theroforc, 
directs the special attention of all collectors and tlivisional olllcor.s to the.ic predisjinsing cause.s. Any 
persons fonnd in working gang.s whose ajipearance indicates failing condition sliall be at once withdrawn 
tvom such gangs aitd placed to some liglile.r work, or if, on any large woric, aiicli per.sons aro found to 
be nnmerons and no relief-camp be siiHiciently near, they shall be placed together in a sjieeial g.mg 
and given such additional allowance us may be found ncce.isary, to niaintain their health and strength. 
Sviiere the members of a gang generally shovr signs of physical deterioration it may indicate that the 
work has been too great, tho allowance of food loo small, or pos.sii)ly that ihev have not received the 
full benefit of the allowance graiUeil, eitliur in eoitse(|ueiiee of malfiraetices on the part of nmiatries and 
overseers, or beeause they have dependents living upon tbem, and sharing their bare bubsistoiieo 
allowance, whoso wants should have been discovereil and relieved, if necc.-'.-ary, by the village 
ollieers.” 

“ 4. * * * One part especially must never be overlooked, but winch ba.J, it is feared, received 
insniiicient attention in somo places, namely, llm regularity and freiiiieiicy of payments of wages. 
Witii good method and system, daily iiayments, should be the rule wbutber in caih or in grain." 


Ilrd of April, Sir It. 'rciuplc* wrote ii Minute forwarilini' the reports made 
send, Sanitary Gominis-sioner to the (Jovernniont of India, rcyardin.i' ins 
' famine eoolie.s in the districts of Ikdlary, Ciiddapah, and North Arcot. 


9 . On the 
by Dr. lownse 
inspection of 
The detailed results of these inspections will 


he noticed afterwards. .Sir 11. 'remple 


says— 


“ I am able so say that Dr. Townsend’s views of this important matter coincide with mine, which 
have been formed after inspecting nearly ‘JOO,(KiO people nndcr n.dief in Soutiiern India. And my 
’ ’ ‘hat the majority of the civil ullicors, the relief ollieers, and the eiigiiieeriiig oliiceri, 

icrvising relief operations in the Madras I’rc.iidcncy, bold the .'■amc view.,. Yet these 
way wanting in tluuiglitfnl eousidcratiim of the jieople, or in energetic care in 
ditiun. Of the senior civil otiicer.', Mr. I’ricc, the (,‘ollcctor of C'mhlai):iii, is themilv 

« 4 « .1 • • . ^1- K ^ t . i I? • * II • I ^ 


impression is tli; 
employed in snpcrv 
ollieers are in no 

wttteliing their condition . _ . . - . - 

one who has, to my kiiowledge, reported an opinion that the reduced relief wage is geiifrally inade 

a uatc. Hut that view is not homo out by iJr. Towiiscmr.s iiinpeclioii of some gangs at or near Cml- 
apali. And from my own knowledge of the relief gaiig-s in tliat ilistrict, I .>-!iould not be dbposed to 
concur with tho collector." 


Dr. Townsend’s report, dated :ird April, on the result of hl.s tour of inspection, wound 
up thus : — 

“ Taking tho evidence that has come before me in the course of my tour, 1 can arrivo at ao other 
conclusion than that tlio rato to wliich the wage of the relief labourer was rediieeil on the reeommemla- 
ticii of Sir Richard Temple is bullicient to support ilium in fair coiuiitiuii. provided that earu is taken 
that tho individual vccipieul is the only person who is supported on it. _ And I rev* no rea-oii why tlie 
wage should be raised unless an eiiniv.ilenl amount of work is performeii.’’ 


10. On the 6th April, Dr. Ooniish wrote* in answer to Sir Kiehanl 'remple’s 
Minutes of the /tli and Mth March (the hitler of which has not been ineutioned above, 
because it dealt only with the physiological side of the argument, and as this note is 
only intended to recapitulate what can he learnt ns to the practical results of the wage 
all such discussions are omitted). In it he dwells on the dillienlty of conducting an 
experiment as to the minimum wage under the existing conditions. 

“ Our relief-works urc scattered over many thousands of sijuare miles of eoimtry ; they are but 
inditfci'ontly supervised, and in no instances are the native bupervisors i|ualilied to tost the results of 
any special system of feeding or payment as regards the heultli of the people. 'l\i recorvl the results 
of such an experiment with the accuracy reijuircd, it would he essential to weigh every individual of a 
gang; to oiitur their names and weights in columns, and to repeat the weighing week by week fui a 
period of several months ; to note also the cunditloii of each liulividual, week liy week, as to amemiiv, 
pulse, tongue, heart's action, muscular power, &e. An ‘experiment’ of this niituro might be carried 
out, us regards a few persons under tliu constant observation of a medieal man, aideil by earefni 
assistants ; but it is obvious that tho results on a largo scale, uccouling to the tests proposed by Sir 
Richard Tomplo, could never be ascertained. .Sir Richard 'remple iloes not seem to be aware of the 
fact that ‘a week or two’ of low living, while doing much mischief, might still give no results 
measurable by the eye or by wcigliing. 

“ There is iiotbing more rcmurkablo in eoimcction witli these famine relief-works than tho sudden 
changes and Huetuations in tho personnel of gangs. Thu people inspected one tlay may ho awav tho 
next. The people falling ill and imablo to work aro replaced by ollicrs, and there is never any certsiinty 
that two inspecting ollieers, going over the same ground, within a short interval of time, are seein**' thu 
same people. Any comparison of tlioir observations or reports, therefore, can scarcely bugomTiato 
profitably, while this uncertainty exists in regard to tliu identity of tho individuals composing tho 
gangs." 

In the close of his reply, referring to Sir lliehard Temple’s expressed opinion that 
“ witli very few exceptions the general physical condition of tho labourers is as good 
“ now as in ordinary years," he speaks of the iniserahle state of those feci in relief-houses 
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and by private charity, and adduces the great mortality registered in all the famine 
districts as showing that the general condition of the population is far below par. 

11. In his minute^ dated 1 8th April, Sir Richard Temple replied that there is no 
analogy between the condition of the people in relief-houses, and in the districts generall}', 
and that of relief-labonvcrs. If the people die in the villages and in the relief camp, 
that shows that they stay away from relief too long, and either die in their village, or 
apply for help too late, in other words, that the system of village relief is in fault — not 
that the wage on relief-works is insufficient. 

12. At last, on the 22nd May,- the Government of Madras decided that the reduced 

wage (Scale No. II) must ho given up, “the weight of the direct evidence being 
“ decidedl}- adverse to the continued maintenance of the lower rate.” Scale No. I was 
made “ of general application to all famine-works, the task to be exacted being not less 
“ than 50 per cent, of a full task estimated according to the physical capability of the 
“ individual labourer in his normal condition.” “ Labourers unable to perform this 
“ amount of task should not be in the labour gangs at all, but should be on specially light 
“ work or in a relief-camj).” Full rates were to be paid for Sundays, but no work 

exacted ; children under seven years old to get 3 pic a-day, and wages to be paid not 

less frequently than once in three days. 

13. On the 29th Jnne,^ the Government of India said that it was important “for 
“ nnancial and other reason.s, to know the numbers who have been at various times on the 
“ reduced or lower scale of wanes,” and asked for statements showing for each taluk the 
rate of wages paid in each successive week from January 27th to May 26th, inclusive, 
with the number of men, women, and children in receipt of the same. On the 9th July* 
(1877) the Madras Government promised compliance with this request, but the statement 
has not yet been submitted. 

14. 1 now take up in order the notices I find regarding each district in the file of 

proceedings sent me by the Madras Government, in answer to my request that they 
would favour the Famine Commission with a statement of the information the Govern- 
ment had before it when it decided that the reduced rate was too low and must be 

raised. 


I. — ^BEiii..vnv. 


10//i jl/nrc/i. — The collector reports that the new rate came into force between the 
15th and 20th February in most cases there has hardly yet been time to observe the 
results of the change. Mr. Glenny, sub-collector, has seen no change in condition, nor 
has the deputy collector, llcllary Division, nor Mr. Howe, who lias been in charge of 
relief-works round llcllary, since 27th February. On one road where there were 7,000 
coolies he ibund 400 or 500 physically unfit ; but it is not known if thej'^ came in tliat 
state to the work or not. The .J -anna to infants is a great boon, and it is hoped the 
parents will now recover strengtli. 


2. March . — Collector forw'ards rcpoits of subordinates : has not noticed any 
deterioration himself, but it may be going on all the same. Narsing Rao, temporary 
deputy collector, says (10th March) the 'Fahsildars report no change; but one of them 
would prefer 2 annas for a man’s wage. Mr. Glenny (lOth March) does not think the 
condition has deterioralcd : the gangs look poorer on an average than thej’ did a month 
ago, but that is due to the elimination of the conspicuousl 3 ^ well nourished. Mr. Howe, 
(13ih March) — the people continue in good coiulition ; the relief camps are attracting 
Iroiu the work the w'eak and emaciated who arc quite unfit for labour. 

3. On the 26th, 27th, and ilsth March, Dr. Townsend inspected different gangs, 
ne-trly 13,000 at Adoni and 10,0p0 at Bellury. At Adoni it was found that no Sunday 
wage was given except to the inefficient gangs : a few people were emaciated, but they 
were always found to be supporting some relative from their wage, or to have fever or 
some disease. The allowance oft pie for infants had not been distributed to the full 
extent intended by Government.} A large gang w'ho had refused to w'ork at a distance 
M 10 miles, and applied to be a;dmitted again to work near home, were in good case. 
Near Bellary a party of 7,500 were emplo^’ed in breaking and stacking metal ; the task 
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Dr. Cornish, who apparently was with him at the time of hie inspection, wrote on the 
8th May regarding the visit : — 

“The Honourable Sir Richard Temple had at Goondakal, on the 24th April, picked out 41. men 
from a can"- of 180, who, from weakness and emaciation, were obviously unfit for Avork, and whom he 
considered should be fed at a relief-house without Avork. Of these persons, so far as could be ascer- 
tained only 12 had recently come on the Avorks, the remainder halving been present for two or more 
months. In addition to those 41, I noted 18 others Avho, in my opinion, were in very feeble condition. 
As at a previous inspection on 23rd February 1877, Dr. Harvey, Sir Richard Temple’s medical 
attendant specially comments on the fine physique of the Goondakal gangs, the only inference I can 
draw from the fact is, that, to quote Sir Richard Temple’s own Avords, the men had been getting 
thinner aud thinner, and Avoaker and Aveaker, till at last they haA'e had to be drafted otf to gratuitous 
relief-camps as unfit for Avork.’ 

7. 25//i April. — 'I'he collector states that the sub-collector, head assistant, and deputy 
collector of Anantapur, see no change : two other deputy collectors think the people 
are falliii"- off sadly. He forwards these reports. Deputy collector Venkatachellam 
says (I7th April) “ it is a known fact to all natives that half a seer of grain is hardly 
“ sufficient for a Single meal for an able-bodied coolie ” (i.e., for half a day’s food) ; that 
the coolies are falling off in strength and growing depressed in spirits ; 92 deaths have 
occurred in one party since the ncAV scale Avas introduced.^ A special deputy collector 
says AYomen eat more than males, and require better nourishment, and their wage ought 
not to be less than a man’s. Both the Deputy Collector, aud the tAvo Special Deputy 
Collectors under them, give a sad account of the condition of the coolies. The Deputy 
Collector ofBcllnry writes, 18th April — 

“]So less than 2,080 coolies have como under my observation, not mere inspection, and I must say 
that the result has not boon encouraging. 

“ The female coolies outnumber tho malo beyond all proportion, and the bulk of them are of low 
physique, many adults and broods of young children looking jiale and lank. The groAvn-up Avomen, 
thou'Tli of middle age, Avhen their way at Avork, {sic), and some of their infants strolling about the place 
passiu" for misovablo moA'ing skeletons. Tho mothers complain that the -anna alloAved to each of the 
children is not enough to buy sufficient nourishment for it, the pittance paid to themselves scarcely 
sufficing to buy them a good day’s meal. Considering, therefore, the amount of exhaustion resulting 
from exposure to the burning sun of April and May, and tho discouraging indications of the process 
of Avastago among the relief labourers, 1 Avould respectfully suggest a gradual increase to the present 
rates of Avagos until sucli time as Ave could detect a cliango for the better in their physique.” 

8. On the 27th and 29th April the Collector Avrote again, saying that Mr. Oldham 
had (on the 21st April) raised the wages in the Adoni Tnluk (except in the town of 
Adoni) to 2 annas for men, 1^- for AVomen and 1 for children; giving the Avage for 
six days only, except to inefficient gangs, and the Sub-Collector Mr. Glenny had raised 
Avages in his three taluks 3 pies all round. Asks leave to give the higher scale all over 
the district. The reasons given by Mr. Oldham (21st April) are that increased pressure 
is visible in the condition of the labourers and the time for relaxation has come. 

“ This pressure is chiefly due to the advancing season and the time the people have been on the 
Avorks. But there are other causes. Tlie price of grain has risen and is rising, and sometimes it is not 
easy to get on the remoter Avorks, Avhilo at places distant from Adoni the price fluctuates greatly. 
Tho evening storms Avhich noAV frequently occur interrupt payments and cause much inconvenience to 
the liibourors camped on the roads. Their clothes are getting very ragged. The great heat, at a time 
Avhen they are not compelled to Avork, is trying ; aud the recruiting for Nellore has undoubtedly pressed 
very severely on the adult male labourers. 

“ In fact it is among the latter that tho change is visible, and this accounts for the apparent dis- 
proportion in the noAV rates. The Avomon still look much as before, as no direct pressure has been put 
on them to go to Nellore. Many of them are in excellent condition, sleek arfd fat. This caiinot be 
said of any of the men.” 

Mr. Glenny (21st April) considers that the people are decidedly thinner than they 
were. 

The Board sent on this reference (7th May) saying that there is a strong concurrence 
of testimony showing that the rates are quite insufficient : — 

“ And the Board cannot but think that teere is a very serious risk in continuing the loAVer rates noAV 
in force. They seemed to have failed Avherever they have been fairly tried ; for in many places Avhere 
the noAV scale is said to have produced no ill effect, either the coolies have had the advantage of beino- 
ablo to purchase a cheaper grain than that taken as the standard, or they have been able to'earn Avan-es 
for tho higher scale of task-Avork. “ 

“ Tho lower rates are probably noAv beginning to tell with severity on weakened frames exposed to 
great heat Avithout any, or Avith very inadequate, .shelter. A continuance of the present experiment 
may lead to great disaster.” 

The Government on the 17th May sanctioned the raising the rates generally in the 
district to 2, 1-^ and 1 anna, and said ** orders on the subject of a general raising of the 
“ wages rate ih the distressed districts Avill issue separately.” 

Y 906. E e 
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C ollector, :}ril Mav.— No deterioration seen by Deputy Collector of Aiumtapur. 
1)A Wiliiams inspectcd'iwo gangs and found signs of defective nourishment generally, 
wiiich indications an inexperienced eye could not perceive. Two other Deputy Collectors 
nport that the coolies are getting weaker. 

111 . "Jth Mail. — Collector reports that on 3rd May the Deputy Collector, Harpanhalli, 
rai-ftl the wage to '2 annas for men, &c. 

11. \')th Mail. — Collector to Board. Mr. Glenny observes deterioration in condition 
of l.'.bourers in Alur and Gooty , and has raised the wage 3 pic all rountl, but wishes this 
not to be considered an increase but as payment for Sunday. Two Tahsiltlars report 
ih-terioration ; other otBcers do not. Mr. Glenny’s letter, enclosed, dated 28th April, 
savs, in 'I’aiipatri the condition of one-fourth of the people on the works has been dis- 
covcrcil to be so exuberantly good that it is clear the elimination of unworthy recipients 
has not been carried out. These last three letters reached the Government after the 
Onlcr of the 17 th May and the General Resolution of May 22ud had been issued. 

l-j. In his evidence before the Famine Commission Mr. A. F. Cox said as follows: — 

” .Vt tlif end ul* DeircinbL'r 1 was sent to llellary, and returned here in March. I saw the Temple 
r.'.tl'in in Ihrcu tliL’n ; tlie people aeeincd to be getting on perfectly well, and 1 thought it quite sufficient. 
Tii-.'f were a large lunnhcr of peonlo on a great number of works, which I was constantly inspecting. 
'I'lie p< i>ple always euinplained of tlio wage, but 1 did not think there was any good reason for complaint. 
I (lid not inspect any one work constantly, so :is to be able to notice and depose to the progressive 
eoi.dition 1)1 the people on the ration. 1 saw no falling otf as long as the ration lasted, and others 
agfetxl will) me, such as tho Collector aiul Mr. Kitts; and I remember no one who held a different 
M}iinliiii. 'riiere was considerable mortality from diarrhoja both on the works and in the villages; it 
vontlnui d equally when the ration was increased. There was very little water, and people drank from 
filthy rlagnaiii pools. Dr. Cornish never came to inspect any of my gangs while I was here. I 
should nut have advised Government to make the changes in the ration, judging from the state of tho 
gung> under me.” 

13. It appears that the reduced wage never had a fair trial in Bellary, as the orders 
were never properly carried out, the Sunday wage not being given ; that the Collector 
was iVum the first doubtful, and that most of the Native Deputy Collectors were A'ery 
liDstile to it ; that the European officers thought well of it till the latter part of April, 
when they too declared against it; hut that no evidence exists that the progress of the 
experiiuent was ever carefully watched and followed in the persons of the same individual 
laliourers, still less that any weighments were made. Moreover, the arguments used by 
.Mr. Oldham (paragraph 8) should have led on to raising the rates all round, but to 
greater care that the rates were proportioned to the prices of food on the spot, and to 
an order that the labourers should get full wages even if on wet days they Avere unable 
to work. 


II. — CU0D.V1»A,U.^ 
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3. 6//i Mirch. — Dr. Cornish reports a visit of inspection made on the 3rd. Out of a 
o-anj; of 900 persons employed close to the town of Cuddapah, he found signs of defective 
nutrition, {l.e., want of fat, looseness of skin, and flabbiness of muscle) in about 75 per 
cent., signs of amemia in about 50 per cent., and a peculiarly sad, drawn expression of 
face, indicative of distress and bad feeling in about 25 per cent. 

“ In rcganl to the ellect .already produced by the reduced sc.ale of wages, tlierc luis not been sufficient 
time to arrive at any dolinite conclusions. For the first cHects of a reduced wages scale we must look 
to the condition of the old and inlirin and the young children, that is, to the. dependents of the labourers 
who arc incapable of earning a living for themselves, and who have to subsist on the portion of food 
fiuit can he spared liy the bread-earners. These classes are not to bo seen on the relief-works, 
if wc desire to know how it fares with them we must seek for information elsewhere. 

“The people, although they do not refuse the wages or decline work, arc tolerably unanimous in 
their expressions that the wage is insufficient to give them their food and to keep up their strength, 
ami this opinion is very general also amongst the n.-itivc officials, who understand tlie habits and customs 
of tlie people ; and amongst the European officials whom 1 met there was no doubt at all as to its 
insuliieienny. The practice in force here is to pay once a week; hut with so sm.all a wage, and with 
so manv hungry recipients, I tliink it should he paid every second day at least." 

•1. \'2th J/i/jf//. — Colicctoi* l<)iwar(l.s reports by j\fr. Cox, Special Deputy Collector, 
Iladwail 'raluk, dated .^tb March. 'Die revised, scale of wages is greatly affecting the 
pliysical condition of the people, though he c.annot assert it is doing so to such an extent 
as 10 endanger life. Observes that the wage is fixed according to prices at taluk head- 
quarter.-:, whereas prices on the works are generally dearer. Collector adds — 

“ Mr. Cox’s experience is of one full week. 

“ 1 would respectfully urge the discoutiuuauee of the present scale of wages, which I feel assured 
will, uo matter what, precaution.s arc taken, end in dis.-istcr. 

“The coolies down here (the letter is dated from Pullampett) were on Saturday, fur the first time, 
jiaiil the reduced wages. 1 inspected over 11,000 this morning. They, as a rule, looked by no means 
in good coiulitiuu, and their complaints wore incessant. Tltero cati he but little doubt its to what 
their condition after a fortnight upon the existing wages will he.” 

5. 19//t Murch, — Mr. MacC'artie, .Special Assistant Collector, reports on coolies in 
Cluddapa 'raluk : condition of men unchanged, but some of the older women show signs 
ol'deterinriiti<in. Tlie reduced rate has stimulated emigration to Ncllorc, the ragi harvest 
has I'nrnishcd the men with timplc work, but these women and children have flocked to 
the works in inconvenient numbeis. 

“ No harm has yet been done owing to the concurrent harvest, hut there is no doubt that the present 
scale of radons will reduce the people very much during the ensuing three months, and so render it 
dillienlt to exact the full task. 

“ In my upinion it would he good jtoliey to raise the se.ile to the purchasing power of l.V Ih. of grain 
for each adult with d nies for eundiments, winch appc.ars to he the miniinmn on which they can work 
continuously witiioui lositig strength." 

G. 2-l//i Mttrch. — Dr. Cornish reports the results of a visit to Madanapilly,* the sub- 
division of Cuddapah. Inspected about 3,000. Their wages had been 2i annas per 
man and were reduced to 2 annas six weeks ago.- The “ Temple ’’ wage has not been 
introduced at all : from one-tliird to onc-half of the coolies inspected “ bore distinct 
evidence of bail living.” “ About 50 per cent., though .still able to work, were not so 
“ well nourished as in ordinary seasons, and rather more than 30 per cent, showed decided 
“ evidence of distress and privation wliich, if not arrested, will most certainly lead to 
“ diseased conditions and premature death.” Has told the Sub-Collector Mr. Gribble® 


* On the 1st and 2iid February .Sir Richard 
rciD.irk.x. 


'reniple liad visited this sub-divisioii 


and recorded 


the following 


“ Sir Richard Temple inspected several gangs of relief labourers in and about Sludanapally, in all some 
3,000 or 1,000 pcr.sor.s, lie found that the labourers looked to be in good condition; and it appeared that 
.some proportion of them iinist liave been quite able to support themselves, for a time at least without 
Ciovermnent aid. llaiiUy any of them appeared to Ite in a physically reduced condition. Some of them boro 
on their ])ersoii.s evidence in the shape of good clotlies or ornaments that they had not yet been reduced to 
e.\tremily. The .Sub-Collector was of opinion tliat some of these pcoplo could with safety bo dismissed from 
the works, and he anticipated that when the STadras Goveriuncnt orders should bo received he would be able 
to reduce ami in future keep down the number of relief labours.” 

This rippears to ho not quite correct, ns tiic coolies were paid in grain for some time. Viifo Sir Richard 
Temple’s minute quoted above, para. 7. 

Willi reference to this, Jlr. Grilihlc’s ovideiice beforo the Famine C'oiuinissioii may ho quoted : 

“ Tim Temple ration was iiitrodiiccil in tlie beginning of March in all eases except this" gan"', which 
Hr. Cornish reported on so unfavourably, and in which I refusod to introduce it in ccnscqucnce. ° This <>nn«' 
eventually got into tlio relief camp in April, where the ratio of deaths was 2,000 per millo. I i-craembor a “au” 
at Voilpad, inspected carefully, man h;j'ujau,.by Mr. rricc and myself in the beginiiinir of Fobruarj-. “ He 
spoke of it in his report as in fair working order, though nither low. On tho 6th April I inspected' it with 
my Assistant, Mr. Rradbmy; of 382 persons wc found 129 in really bad condition, and tho vcinainder .all 
sliowed falling olf. On the 7tli April, out of a gang of 59 coolies, I picked out 19 as in bad condition. Rutl 
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that “ any reduction of the wage rate in this district may be attended by disaster,^ and 
recommended him to apply for Government orders before introducing tlie reauced 
wage in this taluk. On this report the Government passed the following ordei. 

(March 30th.) , ..i . 

“The Government note that, as respect tho famine labourers, all this has occurred while the men 
were receiving at least 2 annas per diem. The Collector will therefore not ho called upon to introduce 
die nmv suhsiltence wage which has been ordered for general adoption, without hirther inquiiy and 
report. Mr Price will inquire whether the gangs have been short paid from fraud on the part of the 
mLtries or others; whether they have had a difiSculty in getting a sufficient allowance ot food for their 
wages, or whether, finally, there has been any injudicious amount of task-work exacted, to account for 
the state of things here described.” 


7 2Qth March. — Mr. Benson, Head Assistant Collector, reports ^has ‘‘inspected all 
“ gangs on Chitwail-Hobly road.” Did not see them before new rate ps introduced and 
cannot compare their condition : man}' of them are in very fair condition : abimt 20 per 
cent, below par and suffering from insufiScient food. Thinks the lates sumcient for 
women and children, but not for men, who should have half an anna more. The Collector 
forwarding this says (3 1st March) “the coolies on this road were inspected by me and I 
“ saw several who were by no means in good condition. ’ 

8. 28^A March.— Mx. McCartie submits his 4th weekly report: has examined all 
gangs within 10 miles of Cuddapah. No perceptible change; but in each gang “4 or 
“ 5 cases will be found, generally elderly men and women, who are plainly suffering from 
“ insufficient nourishment.” “ The ration is insufficient for the exaction o? task-work 
“ worthy the name, and there are many complaints ; considerable suffering will be 
“ caused during April and the following months unless the old scale is returned to.”^ 
But “ the harvest has provided some members in each family with work, and mapy of 
“ the labourers have relations in service about the town.” The Collector, Mr. Price, in 
sending this up remarks (30th March) — 

“There can be but little doubt that the reduced scale of wages is steadily telling upon the coolies all 
over those parts of the district where it has been enforced.” 


9. 2nd April. — Mr. Benson reports — ^bas inspected 1,500 coolies on the Cheyair, 
under Mr. West, Railway Engineer. The reduced scale had not been introduced' nor 
the 3 pies gratuity given. People in fair condition ; not more than 4 or 5 per cent, 
reduced. Many had dependants to support. Collector forwards this, 4th April, and 
adds — 


“ I have seen some 1,200 coolies on the road from Woiitimittah to Tungatur. Coudiiion pretty fair, 
but considerable reduction of flesh amongst women and children. 1 am inclined to think that the 
women and children have in some degree been supporting the males of their families who, in conse- 
quence of the reduction of wages, have, struck. The difference between the present and former rates is, 
as regards women and children, so small that they come readily enough to the works.” 

10. 3?’t? April. — ^Dr. Townsend reported his inspection of Cuddapah coolies on the 
29th and 30th March — 

“ Inspected some gangs of labourers employed in excavation of a tank close to the town of Cuddapah. 
Dr. Cornish, Sanitary Commissioner for Madras, was kind enough to accompany me. They mukeied 
950 in all, arranged in gangs of fifty, consisting of twenty men and thirty women and cliildrcn. Tlie 
number of children was small ; the women greatly outnumbered the men ; the people were chiefly the 
residents of the town and of the villages within two miles, and the Civil Surgeon, Mr. Ayaswamv, 
stated that ayery large number of the women were the wives of syces and other servants of Europeans. 
The wages given are,— men, 1 anna S pies; children above 7, 8i pies; women 1 anna 2 pies ; children 
Under 7, Spies. Payment is made on Sundays for six days. The daily task-work nominally exacted 
is twenty-four cubic yards of earth-work for a gang of fifty. This task, which is very light, was 
commonly completed, but even if it were not, the wage above mentioned was generally given. 

“In my opinion, these people were in appearance little, if at all, below the standard of health 
common in native populations. Some were no doubt thin and ancemic, but the proportion in this 


Temple ration only, nor that the members of the "aD<r wlien I insnecteil 
It were the same individuals as in February. In ilarch, April, .and hlay, I must have iMoected S 1 

coSon.^" ^^ allgang.s about 30 per cent.^werc in bad 

suhSivS’ The Temple ration w,« in force for a very short time in the 

order came to ti^^ho-gota special order, and .soon after tb.at the 

wor£?iteVeTartom^^^^ Cheyair embankment 

in the labour market, he haa reduced fm ^ ^ avoid the anpearance of comoetition 
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condicion was not great. In may instances individuals that struck us as being more enfeebled than 
others were found on inquiry to have been on the works a very short time, one of them had been on a 
fortnight, another came on only yesterday. Avery thin, weakly-looking woman had come on the works 
three days ago, another, a Brinjara, had been on only four days. A thin elderly man, who looked 
weak, was suffering from fever. One man, thin and anaemic, had been on the works from the commence- 
ment, but on either side of him there was a very stout strong man who had also been on the works for 

months.” r, • • , , • 

“ Booja road, 3 miles from Cuddapah. Inspected with Mr. MacCartie SOO people divided into 
gangs, each composed of 20 men, 25 women and 5 children. The women generally outnumber the 
mei^ who find other work. The people all belong to the surrounding villages. They are employed in 
digging and stacking gravel. The daily task assigned is 18 cubic yards for each gang, a more sovcro 
tasii than is imposed upon the laborers at the tank inspected yesterday. It is, however, exacted 
without difficulty. The rate of wages is the same as the other gangs in the district. The labourers arc 
paid once a week on Sunday,.for the six days. A considerable portion of the people in these gangs, 
as well as in those inspected yesterday, belong to castes who eat meat. The wudars kill and eat sheep 
and pigs but not bullocks. The pariahs eat carrion or the flesh of bullocks and other animals that 
have died. The shepherds eat the flesh of sheep and goats that die. 

“ Ine general appearance of the people composing these gangs was good. A very large number of 
the men and women were as stout and healthy looking as they could be in t he best of times. Here 
and there thin persons in weakly condition were ohserveable, but their history did not prove their 
condition to be attributable to want of food. 

“ Gang No. 1. Two thin men, but not unhealthy looking. 

„ No. 2. One spare weakly-looking man, states that he has been so for years. 

„ No. 3. Two thin feeble men, state that they have always been so. One sickly child has had 
fever. 

„ No. 4. All in good condition. 

„ No. 5. One feeble-looking man, states that he has always been so. 

„ No. 6. The same. 

„ Nos. 7, 8, 9. All in good condition. 

„ No. 10. An emaciated boy, has been on the works a fortnight and has improved since he 
joined. 

„ No. 11. A thin weakly lad, always so. 

„ No. 12. All in good condition. 

., No. IS. A feeble man, has a large spleen ; is better now than he has been for a long time ; 
another sickly looking man has lately suffered from fever. 

„ Nos. 14, 15, 16. All in ^ood condition. 

“ These gangs have been established from November last. 

“ Mr. Quinlass, the relief officer, says that when the people received the higher rate of wages, they 
did not spend more in food than they no now, but saved the difference. ’ They have not deteriorated in 
condition since the wage has been reduced. About 15 men who had been sent to Nellore returned 
again to these gangs. They said the place did not agree with them ; that the water was bad and gave 
them dysentery The task-work at Nellore appears to be harder and the maistries more severe upon 
people transferred from other works. 

“ There wore 26 applicants for work. Only one man among them, and he was a ryot who had lost 
all his cattle, and having no other source of maintenance, came on the works. He was a strong healthy 
man. The rest, all women and children, were in good condition.” 

11. 7fh April. — Mr. Cox, Bad wail Taluk, reports — Inspection shows but little change 
in outward appearances, but thinks “'they are none the less surely suffering from the 
“ low rate of wages, especially as the hot weather is now beginning to tell on them.” 
In one party 313 coolies in middling condition and 57 indifferent. 

12. \&h April. — Mr. Benson’s weekly report — Has inspected the Kodur coolies, and 
out of 1,764 persons selected 150, or 8 '5 per cent, as emaciated. Very few children are 
employed ; “ many who could earn 9 pies are kept on the 3-pie list.” Condition of 
coolies pretty fair, but a large number of small children very emaciated ; some from 
fever ; most from bad and insufficient food. Hopes the condition of those coolies and 
their children will now improve — 

“ Isf. — Because the work is much nearer their homes. 

“ 2nd. — Because the old and weakly are in separate gangs, and the tasks will thus be less for all. 

“ 3i'd. — ^Because the 3-pie bonus will be fully availed of. 

“ 4<^.— Because the more emaciated are being removed to the gratuitous relief list. 

“ It may be of interest to note — 

“ (1.) That the old men complain for the most of the insufficiency of the food. 

“ (.-•) All natives say that children from five years upwards eat as much or more than an adult. 
As a corollary to this, it is observed that the children who get only S pies or 9 pies seem to 
most of any of the people. At least iu their case it is most apparent to the eye. 

‘ (3.) While some of the coolies are emaciated, others labouring beside them for months at the same 
work and on the same pay are actually robust: neither have any aid for their subsistence, 
and neither have any dependants to support ; second sort of rice is the standard "ram taken 
m fixing the rate of wages. “ 

“ At present I do not urge an increase of wage. 

“ The tahsildars do not notice any falling off’ in the condition of the coolies.” 

E e 3 
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The Collector adds in forwarding this (April 20tli) 


this part of the “ ‘"S 3 rs ««Btenauee for then, an.l children o 
childron. is in a veiy bau state. t hn.vo had to send many such cases into the relief 

this class are dependent upon theuMnothers a ^ . ^ j ^ women, the camp will he 

camp. If some spec al >‘ll°'vanco mca-c d.a d ^ o.„ rcs,)cctfnlly 

filled with them, or the greater pait U,u i„.,ncdiate consideration of IJovcrn- 

but most earnestly ‘-11^ of the n.-dneed scale of 

S.Sste~ 


SThe sLfe far mme than the scale of wages previously m lorce would have done. 

The Board, in submitting the above, remark as follow.s 

“Itannears that the child’s allowance of three pios has not yul been Inliy granted. It this is 
attendecFto and if Sunday payments arc made generally, whicli the 1 oard hcheve not the c.i^ 
evervwhere^in Cuddapah, matters may improve. The S-pic allowance should be In-uly grantci I > 
child^ren at the breasfas well as others. Further, it would seem belter that the very weald v should ho 
put in giSu^ once instead of hoing kept at works, ami the higher rate of wages should 

always be paid when increased work renders it admissible. 

The order of Government on it was the following (12lh May) 

“ The 3-pie alloAvance for children under seven sliould he made for .snekiiig iiiliiiit.s a:, well as for 
those which are not in arms ; the Sunday wages should m every ease ho given, “"‘j die liiglier fate ol 
wa"c for higher task calculated specially with relorcnce to the slate ot the sod. It ihcM! e\uedieiit-i bur 
ratshig the rate have been already tried, the Government will bo preparud to raiso the rat.j tor mir.-m^ 
mothers and children.” 

13. 2Aih April. — Mr. Benson has inspected all the gang.s on two road.s leading to 
Kodur, 2,153 in all, and found only 64 persons or 3 per cent, in a depressed condition 
from want of good and sufficient food. 1 his he attributes to 

(1) More general advantage being taken by parents of the S-pie bonus to ehildreii miller seven years 

(2) The^removal of several persons in a iloprcsscd condition IVom the working gangs to the gratuitous 

relief list. i i , 

(3) The transfer of tho greater part of the gangs from ihc lvoilnT-SeU|gunta road to tins Wodnr- 

Chitwail, somo five miles nearer their homes, an immensity ol phy.sieal e.xertioii m walking 
daily to and from the works being tlins saved. .... . • t . . , 

(4) The segregation into a single gang of some 100 old or weakly inelheieiits which had hi'i’ii .■.eattereil 

among all the gangs previously. These now perform ii special task ol three-fourths the iiaiial 
amount Tho efficiency of all tho other gangs being thu.s inereased, the aet was eiiuivaleiit 
to a small decrease of task to the able-bodied ; but tliis has been eomiieiisaled for by employ- 
ing a larger number of boy coolies at 9 pie who were tonnerly on the gratuitous ‘.5-pie list. 

He adds that there is an improvement in the condition of the 3-pie children, but there 
are still some wretched specimens of emaciation. The Collector forwards this with the 
remark that he believes the coolies arc able to buy ragi and not rice, but will enquire 
about this. 

14. On the 26th April Mr. Price reports* bis cxaminiitioii of 5,599 coolies in the 
Budwail Taluk. He classified them with the following results; indillerent” meaning 

- 1 - 1 . r 11 .1 




Women. 

ClnMren. 

'I'u tAL. 

10 

13 

13 

69 

48 

03 

18 

31 

20 

2 

(j 


1 

2 

1 

100 

100 . 

100 



lair 

indiftcrciit 

bad 

very bad 


After enquiring into the subject, he came to the conclusion that the coolies got their 
full wage and were not defrauded by any intermediary. Tl’lie Board wrote, on the receipt 
of this letter, as follows : — 

“ S. The report deserves close attention : Mr. Price is a careful observer and compotont to form an 
opinion, and there can he little doubt as to the accuracy of his description. The ablc-hodicd men are 


‘ Sanitary Coramissioiior’s Report, 1877, p. 214, 
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at present just kept going, but their condition is below par ; the old men and growing children are very 
low and nursing mothers are unable to nourish their infauts. The numbers on gratuitous relief are 
increasing, and, unless some increase of wage is allowed, many on the works must succumb. 

“ 1. There is no reason to suspect fraud upon tlie labourers, and their low condition cannot be 
accounted for in this way. iMr. Arbuthnot, in passing through the locality some months ago, found the 
people much reduced and distress severe, and they have not been able'to regain their strength on the 
relief wages. Tire reduced wages have told more upon the people at Porumamilla than at Budwail, • 
because, as pointed out by Air. Price, rice is alone procurable. The fact is that the new scale has there 
been fairly tried ; whereas in most other places where it is in force, a cheaper grain than that on the 
price of which the scale is fixed has been available. The Hoard are of opinion that some addition to 
the wages should be conceded to the classes who seem to suffer most at present, viz., the old persons, 
the growing children, and the nureiug mothers." 

15. 27/7i Apr'iL — Mr. MacCartie reports — ^inspected gangs on three roads, 2,060 in 
mimber. On one road, no change for the worse : weakly persons about 3 per cent. 
On another, coolies have improved. On the 3rd (where before they had looked wretched 
and their wage was calculated on prices lower than they could buy at) — 

“ This gave them an increaso of one pie per head, or the exact amount of concession allowed in a 
recent Government Order. On inspecting them on the 24th instant^ I found a striking improvement 
in their appearance, as out of IDS inspected, 15 only were in a reduced state, which gives a percentage 
of 7 per cent., and the people altogether had lost the depressed look, which struck me on my last 
inspection over a fortnight before ; this must bo ascribed to the slight increase in. rate and to the fact 
that more advantage was taken of tho provision for non-labouring children of which the people were 
slow to avail tliomselves of at first, under tho impression that they would be forcibly vaccinated . or 
transported to Nellore. 

“ On the whole, no harm h.as resulted, and I consider that the present scale may bo continued as far 
as this taluk is concerned, for a time at least. 

“ Wages are calculated according to the price of rice and not ragi, which is considerably cheaper than 
the former.” 

The Collector adds : — 

“ Air. AlacCartio’s report shows that tho coolies are in good condition, but from what he says it is 
evident that they have, except perhaps at Yerraguntla, not been living upon one 1 lb. of grain. From 
W’hat I saw of the country on the banks of tho Pennair about 44 miles from Yerraguntla and where the 
ragi crops had just been harvested, I am inclined to think that the people at Yerraguntla have been 
able to obtain ragi. I consider that it would be unsafe to alter the present standard.” 

The Board, in submitting the report, remark (9th May) : — 

"There seems no need to make immediate change here. The fiict that ragi is obtainable, and 
that the wages are computed with reference to the price of rice, explains the result. The increase 
of one pie allowed by Air. AIacC.artio at Yerraguntla could scarcely have produced so marked an 
eftect.” 

16. Ou the 21st April Mr. Bernard wrote the following note after an interview 
Mr. Benson had with Sir Richard Temple* : — 

“ Regarding the condition of his labourers, Mr. Benson says that the men and women on the works 
seem to him to be generally in good condition. But among tho small children (on 3 pie per diem) he 
finds, especially at Kodur, a considerable number of emaciated little creatures. Alany of these were 
found on enquiry to -have come on the 3-pie allowance within tho last few days only. Perhaps they 
will come round on tho 3-pie ; meanwhile those who were very reduced have been handed over to the 
village headmen (Reddies) to be fed at home. 

“ On tho Cboyair embankment the labourers were till recently on the 2-auna scale, but they were 
reduced to the 1 .\-anna rate about 20 days ago. Since the reduction took place. Air. Benson has visited 
them tw'ico, and ho did not observe any sensible reduction in their condition. But then, though the 
wages are reduced, these labourers now get tho Sunday’s w’age, and also get the 3-pie allowance for 
children, whereas previously they enjoyed neither of these advantages.” 

17. Mr. Price, in liis evidence before the Famine Commission, made the following 
statement on this subject ; — 

‘‘ I watched carefully the -working of tho Tomplo ration in the Cuddapah district, where I was Acting 
Collector from tho beginning of 1877 till Alarch 1878. It was applied I believe in March, .and continued 
until Government raised tho ration in Alay or Juno. It was certainly in force for over twoinontbs. During 
that lime 1 personally inspected 10,000 persons, some of the gangs t-\vo and three times ; and in saying 
Unit I observed distinct deterioration, 1 base my statement upon particular observation of individuals 
whom I personally remembered. The wage was regulated by the price of rice at the head-quarter station 
of the taluk and iu some cases the people may not have been able to buy rice on the w'orks at the 
stime rate. There wore, however, instances in which the price of 1 lb. of rice paid to the people on 
worlvs bought more than 1 lb. of dry grain, which was the staple food of the people of the countiy. 
AVhero tho latter ivas procurable, they bought it in preference to rice. 

“The greatest'difforonce that 1 can remember between the rates of rice at the kiisba and on the 
works ivas from 1 to J of a local seer per rupee. At this time all rice used by coolies was imported 
grain. 


* Bine Book III, page 394. 
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• II? 1 ' 1 Iriiaw woll tllB UBOUlo dctCVlOVcltCcl 111 coiiditioii. ^Ii6y 

“On a work near Cuddapah itself which I of pSbliS Works set down as a full day’s task, 

were doing only about one-third ^ P out by the coolies, we could only fine them to tho 

Govcrnnient oj^ered^that, interfere with the^ 1 lb. part of the ration. 1 triea fining them, 

bm%°e^t'up,‘a 3 Tfoundthatit^^^ of vegetable food in the country; but after the 

“lliere was diirm- all this hme a^ food, then came the cnange in ration, and 

^ possible fault was committed : the three 
18. In Cuddapah it i^rlv the Sunday wage was not given at all, and the wage 

pie allowance was not » not ^obtainable on the works. Mr. Price, the collector, 

was often calculated on pnc . ^ Messrs. Benson and 

and Mr, Co.x were conclusion ; and Dr. Townsend’s evidence 

McCartie came labom'ers near Cuddapah town is decided. In fact, where 

as to the wives and children of syces and people in 

rr^n! itthaXTelieve to. they caa have beau as reduced as Mr. Pnce 

considers they were. 

IIL—Neilore. 

, Ta r. n,of tVi#* vpduced rate of wage Was being gradually introduced into this 

aisLtrr SdS_JeWy;lenSir“^^^^^^^ thus wrote 

lCj,aidinjj t ' . f i:.fij,bQurers whom I inspected carefully (about 17,000 in all); ^ very 

“ Out of the large , . „ condition to sustain tLmselves. The vast majority seemed to bo 

few were found to be apP“® . ? _ nm-sons who reallv needed tliis form of relief. Their 


whoso phy-sical state was low d\stXt workra7dlo>00 on 

Collector. beJng to the Nell?re district), in all 85,000, amounts to six 

™r S to p^lladon »f to tolrlc.-a p.oH,,.io» w ff.ty Itor.l .nd sufficient to meet to 
existing distress, is not excessive, considering the failure of hai vests. 

o Very little seems to have been recorded by the Collector, Mr. Grose, regarding his 
onrnions on the wage question ; but the Civil Surgeon Dr. Ross, made weekly weigh- 
meuts of relief-coohes on five occasions. It is not stated on wliat work the coolies were 

illlvUlrW W •11 <1 _ IHAltA «IIA1/vllAV4 rWl ^ ll £1 4ll•0^ 


tnontS OI rCiiei-vivJUJiica v»n .It *1 ^ 

employed : but they were in all cases the same persons who were weighed on the lirst 
oSibn on the loth March. The following table shows the result of the weighracnts 
to he a general loss of 42 lbs. : the boys alone gamed, on the whole, m weight ; all other 

classes lost : — 



Women 


D-itc of weigh- 
lucuts. 


C 23rd March 
1 30th „ 

( 7 th April 

i loth „ 

L 21st „ 

' 23rd March 
30th „ 

7 th April 
14th „ 
21st „ 
23rd March 
aotii „ 

7 th April 
Mth „ 
20th „ 
23rd ^larch 
SOtli „ 
7th April 
Hth „ 

_ 2l3t „ 


Increase 

Kunilicr Number Number or dccrciisc 
weighed. iucreased. dccrcuscd. of total 

ireigbt. 



+ 

7 lbs. 


4 

... 

19 


8 

— 

2 


11 

+ 

m 

— 

1 


21-5 


6 

+ 

2-5 

— 

2-5 

+ 

5-5 

+ 

9 

4- 

3 

+ 

5 

— 

15-5 

— 

2 


12-3 

+ 

13-0 



III reporting the weighments of March 31st, Dr. Ross said : “ It may fairly be stated 
from the observations made hitherto that the scale of diet calculated on is insufficient ; 


* Minate dated 6th March, para. 4. 
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“ and yet at this time frogs, fish, and dcad-cnltlc flesh were procurable.” On 1 1th April 
he wrote : — 

“Tlio examination nndcr report, like those wliicli preceded it, yields no very decided result. There 
are .«o many disUirbing causes, that as regards tho ({uestion of the sullicioncy or otherwise of the rates 
allowed to relief-coolies to purcliase enough food to maintain lifo theso examinations can tend to no 
useful purpose, unless indued tiicsu disturbing causes be duly weighed. .Most of the coolies were able 
during ilie week to obtain a consiilerable amount of meat, fish, &c., without cost of anything more than 
a little additional labour. One of the coolies confessed tliat lie hud had over six pounds of (dead) beef 
during the week ; and as tho caltlu aro still dying nipidly (although not so rapidly as formerly), a 
valuable addition to tho diet of tho lower castes will probably be ubtuinablu from this source for some 
little time to come.” 


On the ISth April he remarks as follows : — 

” 'I’hcre has been a markeil falling olV it\ all classes during tl\c week under report, which was rpiito 
visible to tile eye in mojt cases. The rain which fell at the end of .March killed a number of the 
weakly and dying cattle, nlfordiiig an ahundunt supply of food to the lower castes ; while the river freshes 
gave a (inantity of iish (o the lishi rmen and some other castes. Thus tlie week previous to that under 
report siiowed'resnlts .-omewhat favourable as reg.irds the condition of the relief-work coGlie.s. But the 
rain wliieh killetl the weakly and dying cattle g.-ive forago to those remaining, and the deatlis among 
the cattle became less fre'i|nent in llie week eniliiig the 7tb April. ImsIi, too, became less easily 
procurable, :!nd the result is marked. 

“ Tlu; ragi crojis have come in ; and as the price of this grain is only one-balf of tliat of rice, and as 
it ooni.iins a mncli larger proportion of nitrogen, the condition of the coolies who c.in obtain it is much 
belter tii.in miglit otherwi-e have been expected. Mr. Crole, the additional sub-collector, tells me that 
.-oiiie of bis relief-eoolics wlio are now living on r.agi arc in splendid condition. I requested that some 
might lie sent me for examination ; and when they come. I will .siiliiiiit a report of the result. 

..*»»* They sei'iii to dciuaiul iiioro than they eouhl obtain under the best circuniatanccs in the 
best seasons, and to li:ive iierfect lii.etiy of iiction also. If not satisllcd in this respect, they prefer 
'■tarviiig in tlieir own bouses to going to the relief-eainp.s.” 


;i. On the 17llt .-Vpril, tite collector, Mr. (Jrosc, reported that four of hi.s officers 
noticeil no change, .six helicvcd they hud ^eeii ii los.s of flesh. Mr. Stanley, in charge of 
large relief-work.s, .state that his “ workmen are in ti very reduced state,” but attributes 
this “ as imteh to the inferKwily of the rice sold there as to anything else’’ :■ — 

" All these geiitleiiioii eciiisider tli.'it the reduced .-c.de is loo low, and mu.st of them comment on the 
disciaiteiit caused thus and liy tlie enforceiiieni of ta-k*work ; but that is nut tlie point. 

“ .\s reg.irds niy own observaiioii-. 1 may slate ili.u Alien 1 came to this district, early in .March, 1 was 
persuaiii il that the new scale of wages was ilaiigeronsly low, and so gave anxious attention to the subject 
frepi the lirst. I still believe tliat ilie ilieon'tieal aiiimint of grain .’iiid extras provided for by Govern- 
iiient i- in-nllieieiit to support life ; lint llie sanitary eomniissioiier liiiiiself .slates that irremediable evil 
will liave Iieen slowly eaiisi il before a eliaiige i:; perceptible to the eye ; and 1 have .seen notbiiig (except 
(be opinions ipioied aliove) to add certainty to iny belief, tliiiiigli 1 have inspected many hinidreds of 
eeolies In-re ami in D.irsi and I’odile, and lost no oppurtiiiiiiy of i|iie.-itioiiing ollieials who have had 
opporlimlties of fiirming an opininn on (lie siibjeet. 

“The Zillali .Surgeon lias weighed the same euiilie.s (scleeled under my orders as fair specimens) week 
after week, liegimiing on iliu l.'nli .Mareli; ami I have made it a point to bo present as otten as possible. 
Tile coolies looked very iliiii and liimgry at the first weigliment, and they looked just as bad, but not 
worse, on tlie last oeeasioii at wiiielt 1 was ])re.-ent, the ITlIi instant. 

“ It is no', the ease in this di-lriet that the relief camps are tilling at the expense of the relief works. 
I have only discovered one recipient of gratuitous relief who had been on the works, and be was sent 
in by .Mr. Crole, bceunse of an all'eetion of the eye.” 

'rite weighings were cnntiniieil, .'ind n letter from Dr. Cornish, diitcil 15th June 
((juoted in his report, page 221) .shows that on tlie 27th May a general decrease 
of weiglit was observed e.\cept in the girls. Tltis report is not contained in the 


.Madras file. 


•1. ()n the 12th .Inne, liowcvcr, after the mtc of wage had been raised, no improvement 
was evinced. Dr. Boss then wrote* : — 

“ The deterioration in the condition of the coolies is most marked. It will bo more so if tho wretched 
coiidilioii ill wliieh tliey wore wlieii first exaiiiiiied is borne in mind. .V glance at the tables of weights 
taken at dllleieiil periods will .show a serious talliiig-olf in the eoiulition of tlie coolies examined, manv 
of tlioiii young, or in an age of active growth ; wliilo if llieir diet iinring the period they wero under 
e.xamimitioii liad lieeii sutlicieiit, almost all sliouid liiive increased in weight,” 

“ On this report the .snrgeoii-geiioiiil makes the following remarks : — 

” ‘The coolies employed ontlio reruif-works aro practically illustrating in their poor bodies the gradual 
jiroccHs of (lying nmloru starvation-diet.”’ 

.5. Mr. Crole, who was siih-collector of Nellorc in 1877; gave the following evidence 
belbre the Fiuninu Coinniission : — 

" Q,wstwu G.— ’file 'I'eiiijile ration wont on in February, iMareli, and April, and I observed it caro- 
liilly. iliLM'O was a romi Iroiii Uapur to Atniakar, whero I watched tho coulioS; about. 1,700 or 1,800. 

> .Siuiilnry Coiinnissionora Itoport, 1877, p. 313, 

Pf 
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I watch.-.l thoni improve sra.luallv till I drafted them off to the canal, '^oy Tvero in poor condition 
thev t-amc on the ^vork, and they lived away froni tl'eir jiomes. When they became stronpr 
and in bJttcr health, I sent them off to the canal. Dr. Ross said that they got dead cattle to eat , but 
I never observed this, and many were of castes which could not eat such tood. I should say I wpded 
out at least 1,000 in this way who had improved so on the Temple ration that they were tp strong 
for mere relief-works, .and were fit for the canal and for ptece-work. Some again ptermrated, but I 
h.ave seen that on all scales of pay. The task imposed was a light one, supposed to be 50 per cent, of 
a modified hot-weather task ; but they really turned out more than this. 1 ho women improvp as niup 
as the men. Pavnients were made daily by a superintendent on^ about Rs. SO. rle distubuted to 
'Tumashtas ; they to the gang maistris ; and they again, to tho coolies. If the outprn was short, they 
were cut sometimes to a small amount, a part of the pies, never any part of the 1 lb. I was carctul to 
see that the wage was enough to buy 1 lb. on the work, not merely at the cusba town. 

G. Dr. Ross’s is the most weighty evidence against the wage, since it is based 
on personal observation and weighment of the same individuals. But Mr. Crole’s 
statement must also be taken as proof that in a large number of cases the wage was 
sutHcient. 


IV. — Chingleput. 


1. The reduced wage came into force among the gang-s employed under Major Murray, 
special relief officer, on the 18th February. On the 5th March he wrote in his second 
weekly report : “ I do not as yet perceive any difference either in their condition, spirits, 

“ or in the manner or amount of their work. Of course, they grumble more or less, 

“ hut on the whole, I think, they are doing fairly well on the present wage.” 


2. On the 6th and 7th March, Major Murray reported, that rice being a little cheaper 
in Madras, the relief wage had been lowered to 0-1-4 for men (calculated at 10 pie for 
1 lb. of rice), and that in consequence all the able-bodied had deserted the works. He 
objected to the frequent change of wage according to variations of price as unsettling 
people ; urged that if they did get one or two pies too much it was a good thing, and 
that there should be a low minimum fixed, less than which should not be given as wage ; 
the more so as on Public Works Department works close by they could earn two annas 
a man. Tlic collector, Mr, Barlow, in forwarding this (10th March) observes that “ the 
“ new scale of wages is very low, too low in my opinion ; but it was intended only to be 
“ just enough to keep body and soul together,” and that the people would be sure to 
crowd into ^ladras, hoping to get higher wages. 


3. On tlie 8th March, Major Murray, writing direct to Government, said : — 

“ .Siiu-e my last report to Mr. Barlow, the deputy tahsildar in charge here has brought to my notico 
several eases of fainting at work. Both this officer and the hospital assistant who saw the cases attribute 
tiiu fainting to no other cause but that of insufficient food.” 

“ .Since this order came into force, I have carefully watched our working people, and this morning I 
h.avu gone over all (about 700) at work here ; and though I cannot say I see them much poorer 
in looks than befure, there is, I think, little doubt from all the evidence in the matter that they are 
in.^ul1ieieiitly fed.” 


•1. Next day Major Murray wrote to say, that though rice could be bought in Madras 
at 1 lb. for 10 pie, at or near the works it cost 12 or 13 pie, so that the workmen did 
not get the quantity they were intended to get for their wage of 16 pie per man, 13 pic 
per woman, and 8 pie per child : 

*• L'luler present circumstances, where tho wage is so small and tho food to be bought for it so inade- 
iiiiate, I am decidedly of opinion that the physical condition of the people I inspected this niornin"- at 
tho Poonamuilee eamp-'vrorks is falling off; and they complain bitterly.’* 

'file Government order on this was, that the collector was to visit the camp and see 
to the wage rates in force, and that Major Murray -ivas to “ forthwith introduce the 
payment ot the value of 1 Ih. of grain plus half an anna,” meaning, apparently, that 
the wage should be so calculated as to allow the workmen to buy lib. of grain at the rates 
current oil the spot. On the 20th March, the collector reports having paid this visit on 
the Ibth and given orders about the rates, warning the special relief-officer carefully to 
test the statcinents of coolies and grain-dealers as to the local rates of food. ‘ He adds : 

* I eoiiiider that the working labourers are not in good condition I have already 

• reported that I consider the scale of wages to be insufficient.” 


5. On tlie l.yh .March, Major Murray remarked that the gift of 3 pie for infants only 
atiecteil the ciiddren of low-caste people: 

o his wife or children when unable to work, oven if starving to 

h'- -!• ill larii'iiir witii oth^ r ^ r ^ village, and it is clear that, if he shares 

a.. tarn.ru \uin ottiur^, bi5 physical condition must suffer.” 
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Mr. Barlow, in forwarding this on the 23rd March, says': — 

“ Nothing strikes me more than the gradually increasing appearance of distress. pervading the better 
classes in this district. , . . . ' 

“I do not now see what can be done beyond affording plenty of work and fair wages, and holding village 
olKcers responsible for cases of actual starvation.” 

6. On the 23rd March the collector, Mr. Barlow, reports on the condition of his relief 
coolies for the week ending 10th March. Some of his officers see nO change. Major 
Murray says, “ I do not now think that the people are thriving on the_ amount of food 
" to be bought for this wage, and I am of opinion thtit they are physically falling off” 
and three other officials say, “ the coolies are beginning to look somewhat weak and 
“ emaciated.” 

7. On the 24th, the collector reports for the week ending the 17th, in almost exactly 
the same terms. The sub-collector wanted more time to pronounce an opinion. Major 
Murray’s verdict was again unfavourable ; one temporary deputy collector said : — 

“ The coolies certainly did not look to mo very robust and in best of health, but, as a rule, they 
looked tolerably healthy, although there were a few who had an emaciated and bloated appearance about 
them, the result of low diet.” ' 

8. On the 7th April, the collector reported for two weeks ending the 24th and 
31st March : — 

“ 2. The special relief officer states, that he secs no chango in the cendition of the people under 
his charge since the date of his last report, and attributes this partly to people now obtaining as wage 
the full value of 1 lb. of rice at the retail price of the bazaars nearest the camps, plus the extra allow- 
ance for condiments, and chiefly to the fact of the wives and children of the coolies, if unable to work, 
being carefully fed at the camps. 

“ 3. The deputy-collector in charge of the Saidapet taluk has noticed no changes, but the tempOTary 
deputy in charge of the Trivellore tmuk says, that there has been a marked falling eff in the number of 
coolies on neaiTy all the works, and that the physical condition of such as are still employed is gradually 
but slowly becoming impaired. Ho is, however, of opinion, that ‘ whore a man spends the whole of his 
‘ earnings on himself, the rates ai-e adequate to provide him with food sufficient for his subsistence.’ 
It lurther appears, I am glad to say, that the railway works lately begun are attracting a very largo 
number of coolies.” 

The sub-collector, Mr. McCarthy writes : — 

“ It appears that the most marked result of the reduction of coolies’ wages has been a lai'ge falling 
off in their numbers. This you will observe from the numerical returns for the past week. In most 
places a large proportion of the coolies withdrew from the works on the introduction of the new rates, 
though, in some cases, they returned to work again after a few days. This was when they could not 
get any other employment in the neighbourhood, under the Public Works Department for instance. 
The Deputy Tahsildar of Utramerur states, that he has observed some deterioration in the physical 
condition of tho labourers, and so also .apparently has the Deputy Tahsildar of Chingleput, but' none 
of the others seem to have noticed any such result as yet. It is not an easy thing to note changes of 
this kind, which can only be very gradual, and I do not think the observations of officers in charge of 
the works are much to be depended on. One man may imagine he sees a falling off in the condition 
of coolies when there has been none, while another may fail to observe it when it has happened. For 
this reason I think it is a dangerous experiment in the hands of inexperienced persons, which can be ill 
repaid by the small saving of expenditure which may be effected. 

“ As regards* works under execution by Public Works Deportment, the executive engineer in charge 

of No. 2 Range says, that the physical condition of the people 
• CoJlector, dated 7tli April, report for week employed on the Porur Tank is gradually falling eff, and that 
ca mg 31st . arc i. , others On other works are not in good condition,’ and that 

‘ none of them can be forced to do an average task.' In the reports from other officers of this depart- 
ment it is merely stated that the physical condition of the working classes is generally good or 
satisfactory.” 

The Board remark on this, that the reports are so conflicting that no reliance can be 
placed on them, and that as the Public Works Depai-tment pay by piece-work, the alleged 
deterioration there cannot be due to the reduced wage. 

9. On the 9fch April, Major Murray writes — 

“ I yesterday took the opportunity of Sunday being a day of rest, to inspect all the labourers at the. 
Poonamali relief camp. This morning I have inspected those at Palaverara. The result of my inspec- 
tion is, tliat I believe that these people are losing he<art, and that during the last week they have fallen 
off in appearance and condition. 

“I had fancied, or perhaps hoped, that during the two previous weeks, there was no change for the 
worse in their strength or general well-being, and my reasons for this hopefulness I gave you in my 
two last reports. I notice, however, now an appearance of listless weariness about them, wMch is dis- 
tressing to see ill people from whom one is bound to e.xact a certain amount of work before the daily 
pittance, which enables them to exist, can be paid. I must, therefore, again bring distinctly to notice 
that I believe the labourers, who are now working under my orders, are insufficiently fed.” 

10. 14;/i April. — Collector’s report for week ending 7th : The Tahsildar of Trivellore 
thinks the coolies are low in condition and less capable of hard work than in the previous 
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week, and the special relief officer states, that they have fallen off in condition and 
appearance, and are losing heart. Mr. Barlow himself had inspected one camp, and 
could see little difference in the condition of the working coolies there. The great 
majority of these are women and children, the bulk of the able-bodied men having gone 
off to the railway works. 

11. 19</i April. — Collector’s report for week ending 14th April, nothing fresh : “ 1 he 
“ number employed on local relief works is small, owing to the large numbers on the 
railway,” i.e., the doubling of the line from Madi'as to Arconum. 

12. 25/A April. — ^Report for week ending the 21st : — 

“ The special relief officer states that the labourers on works attached to the Palaveram camp ‘are 
‘ generally in poor condition, and are clearly suffering from insufficient food,’ while those at the 
Poonamali camp are in somewhat better condition. The deputy collectors in charge of the Saidapet 
and Trivellore Taluks have observed no changes since their last report. * * * The complaints as 
to the inadequacy of the wage, however, continue as frequent as ever.” 

13. 5th May. — ^Report for week ending 28th April : 

“ The Special Relief Officer says that ‘those of the labourers who have been working on the present 
‘ wage since its introduction, have decidedly fallen off in physical condition,’ but the other officers have 
observed no change since their last reports.” “ I have especially inspected, since my last report, a fair 
number of coolies who have been on the worlis ever since the new wage was introduced. Their con- 
dition is not good in my opinion.” 

14. On the 1 1th May, he sent up his last report for week ending the 5th May, to the 
same effect : 

“ The Special Relief Officer says, ‘ the people who came under niy notice as labourers in this district 
‘ on the reduced scale of wage, are still falling off ; and it will be unnecessary that I should furnish any 
‘ further weekly report on tliis subject, as 1 am fully convinced, and no further experience can alter this 
‘ conviction, that the reduced scale of wage is insufficient to provide the labourer with the necessary food 
‘ to keep up his physical condition, and at the same time do any work.’ 

“ The Deputy Collector in charge of the Smdapet Taluk has observed no changes, but the officers 
in charge of relief works in the Tiivellore Taluk state that there has been a slight deterioration in the 
physical condition of the coolies, owing to the insufficiency of the scale of wages, but partly to the 
excessive heat of the weather.” 

15. The numbers employed in Chingloput on the reduced wage were too small to be 
of much service in this discussion. The district officers in general were satisfied with 
the wage, e-xcept Major Murray j and that officer changed his opinion too suddenly 
between the 5th and 9th of March, for his views to carry much weight. 


V. — North Arcot. 


1. The reduced scale of wages was introduced among the relief-gangs employed near 
Vellore on the 3rd March. The civil surgeon of Vellore, Dr. Fox, reported on the 
19th March, having repeatedly visited the 1,600 coolies at work on a tank near Vellore, 
that — 

“ in my opinion, as a body they have much deteriorated. A very considerable number are weakly and 
much emaciated, more especially so among the very young and the old ; the men (of whom there are 
hut few) and the young women do not show it to so great an extent ; but there are very few coolies 
that could be classed as ‘ able-bodied,’ and even these, whu as yet are not very much emaciated, in 
most instances show symptoms of commencing anmmia in the pale conjunctiva and abnormally white 
sclerotic. Very few indeed look robust, and all form a striking contrast to the large jail populiilion in 
this station.” 

On another work where 400 men were employed in fencing the relief camp,, their 
condition was better and the men and young women looked better than the children and 
old people. 

“ The inferior condition of the gangs on the Suriaguntah tank, compared with those at the relief 
camp may, perhaps, be partly due to the nature of the work which at the tank is much harder : 
removing thick tenacious mud up a steep incline, and carrying it some distance ; it may also be less 
wholesome, as the mud has rather a disagreeable smell when hrst disturbed : but both gaiios in niy 
opinion show insufficient feeding,” fa j 


March Dr. Townsend inspected the Vellore gauges anil 


wrote as 


divided into eight gangs of 32 (g««ry-S2 gangs of 35 each) in the 
children. Some of these gangs were formed on the 15th of 
on the 21st to 23rd, and some as late as the 29tb. 


proportion of 
March, otlier.s 


^ Blue Book HI, page 325. 
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“ Those people are employed on task-work, tlie task being 
Works rates, and tliey are paid at tlic following rate: — 


75 per cent, of tho ordinary Public 


A. 

- 1 
- 1 
- 1 


V. 

11 

r. 


Men - - . . . - 

Women - ■ . . _ 

Ciiildren - - _ - . 

No allovranee is given to young eliildren. 

“ Payment is made onee a week, seven days’ pay is given for six days’ work. A very largo proportion 
of tho men employeii were old or elderly and many of them wore of spare habits, as is very commonly' 
the ease with the natives above tljo middle age, but they were fairly innseular and their appearance 
Uealtijv. 'I'lie younger men were, for the most part, robust and in good condition. The same may be 
said of the women. ".Many of the older women were thin and spare and some of them weakly-looking, 
but tlie younger women were, fur the must part, plninp anil in good condition. Tlic children on the 
whole had tlie appearance of being well nourished.” 

Hangs of coolie.'J, chietly women, employed in fencing tho relief camp, 
establislied about six weeks, and had been on the reduced rate of — 


These gangs had been 


A. 

1 

1 

0 


i*. 

5 

0 

9 


I'or men - - . - - - 

„ women . . - . 

„ children - . . _ - 

'They appeared to be in very f.iir condition, and there wms no sickness among them.” 
lie (Iocs not sccin to Imve visited the coolies on the tank of wliom Dv. Fox gives so 
bad a report, and the party he lirst inspected were on the higiter scale of w’age ; the 
second party, however, were on the reduced wage. 

3. On the Ifith -Vpril, the Collector, Mr. Whiteside, reported: — 

“ My divisional oilicers arc miinimons in staling that the rates of wages in force have not produced 
.my unfavourable change in the condition of the lahuurers employed on relief-works. From my 
peiMmal obsorvatiim I entertain a similar igiinioit, to far .is regards present effects of the existing rates 
of wa-ies on the condition of tlio people. 

“ 'The only officer who eumplaiiis of the iutullicieiicy of wages and the cuiisc(|ticiit fiiling condition 
of the relief-gangs is .Mr. Clerk, in charge of (he lelief-uorks in the Piinganoor division ; and he avers 
tliat tliere i- now ;i v«Ty peneplihle filling olf in the cunditioii of tlie gangs. 1 have aiitlioriscd him 
to reduce the task-work in jir«i|iorliou (o the physical capability of the working-gangs, to make 
aIieratioii< in them aeeording to eireiimslaiiccs, to afford gr.it nitons relief to tlio aged or weak relatives 
of the laliourers on the werk \«liu liiliierlu have been dcpeMideiit upon them for siibslsteiiec, and 
the payment of three pies per diem to all children niuler seven years of ago belonging to the relief 
coolies* and actually |irese(it on the works, is also being made.” 

The Hoard :ilso remark — 

” 'The state ol the cjue seems to be tliat where coolies were in good cunditioii to begin with, tho 
new scale of waL'es has been enough to maintain them in that state, but wliero they began work in a 
low state, they liave not been able to regain strength on tlie new scale, or even to maiiituiii their 
former coiidiiiuii. It must bo remembered that the new sc;ile h.is scarcely anywliere been really 
introduced in its entirety.” 

•1. Again on the 2()lli .April, the Collector wrote: — 

“ From tlie iiifurm.ttioii funii.‘<hed to me by the variuu.'! oilicers in charge of relief works and from 



riowlioii ill llieir bodily weight, and in many instances the coolies increased three ami four pounds in 
weight during tho month.” 

5. On the Mth .May the Civil .Surycon of C.’hittoiir reported*: — 

‘•On the 11th instant and IJJtli, 1 inspected .about •J,000 coolies; of these, 1 especially c.xaiiiiiied 
700 one by one. 'This body of 7 00 people comprised J.aO men, ‘JGO women suul 90 ciiildren. Of tlie men, 
1 consider 30 per cent, to be amemie, of the wuiiicii ‘J t per cent., and of tlio ciiildren ‘JO per cent. Many 
of those who were aiia>mie do nut appear to have lost Jlesh, tliongli their health has uiuloubtediy 
deteriorated, and daily numliers present themselves at tho hospital suffering from dropsy, unable to 
eontimie longer on the work.s, from this cause. ^ Many also (ahuut 100, I am iiiform'ed)" have been 
iiiiuble during the last two weeks to complete their task-work on aceoiiiit of weakness, tliey have been 
iiiied one or two pies in conseipienee, wbieh further reduced their ration. » • >> 

“ I enclose list of weights of .^eveii gangs of coorie.s. F roni the aggregate of these lists, it may be 


iiiv irc/iii vi^irix •^iii u/ luaj ^Aciit uccufuscu iil 

increased lO J lbs,, showing a decrease of 19 lbs. in 18 coolies in a fortnight. 

“ Again on tho 8t!i .Inno, or a fori night after the liigbor scale of wages had been brought into force 
Dr. Wall:er was not ablo to roport any iiiiprovement." ’ 


1 Sanitary Commissioner’s Koport, 1877, p. 213. 
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6. In bis evidence before the Famine Commission, Mr. Whiteside said as follows : . .. 

“ I observed the working of the Temple ration. Mr. Tremenheeie was employed under my orders 
weigliicig the coolies week by week, and I personally inspected gangs repeatedly who .? p 

this ration in and around Chitt&r. My opinion was that if the whole ration wm consumed by the 
worker and not shared with other members of the family, it was sufficient to keep him in fan ordinary 
health. It was not enough to improve on, if in a low state of health. I will send Jk. ® 

tiuiires. They were reported to the Board, who pooh-poohed them, doubting it Mr. Tremenheere had 
ii^-idied the same people; but he was a careful officer and was sure he had done so. Itoinkthe 
ration was a bare subsistence, but not enough to bring up in health those reduced, or to keep in health 
• 1 C r1«inrrAi*niic1\r riAfir til A mfi.vk* The subs6quent rtito oi id* 

■ evidently did not really want it. The 



7. .Similarly the Collector’s Sheristadar, Mr. B. Strinivasachari, stated 

“ I obsorved the working of tho Temple ration on many works in the district. I did not observe in 
any case the same persons on the same works at consecutive periods of time; but I inspected the gangs 
on the works and was satisfied with their condition. On two or three works I did inspect tM people 
twice and found some people fatter and some in the same condition, but no one thinner. When they 
did grow thinner, I should be inclined to suspect that the cause was that they share the ration with 
other members of their family who did not work.” 


S. Mr. Tremenheere’s weighments have never been sent. So far as they go they 
would tend to weaken the conclusions drawn from Dr. Ross’s weighments, were it not 
that Dr. Walker also weighed the coolies with such unsatisfactory results. The opinion 
of the district officers, except the two civil surgeons, is decidedly favourable to the 
reduced wage. 


VI. — Coimhatore. 


1. On the 2ad March the Collector, Mr. Wedderburn, reports that the reduced rates 
had been introduced in four taluks. In three of them the effect produced had been 
that a large number of coolies deserted the works ; no change was observed in the con- 
dition of those who remained. In the fourth Mr. Cook, the Special Relief Officer, 
reported (February 24th) — 

“ With regard to the physique of the coolies at work since the reduction of wages, 1 regret to state 
that 1 observe a decided falling offi This is more marked among the men than the women. I fear 
that as tho hot weather approaches they will find it very difficult to work in the sun, supported as they 
arc by the miserable pittance allowed them.” 

In the remaining taluks the labourers worked up to 25 per cent, of a full task, and 
weie paid at scale No. I. 

2. I5f/t March . — Collector and Sub-Collector (Mr, MeWatters) have examined nearly 
10,000 coolies all on Scale I., and saw no signs of defective nutrition, though they con- 
sidered it was not sate to make any further reduction. 

3. Wth March. — Mr. Cook reports — 

1 he cuiiditiou of the coolies is not as I should wish. They have certainly deteriorated owing to 
the small pittance we pay them, and say they are unable to do the same quantity of work they were 
doing before. li we want to keep up the physique of the coolies and help them to ward off cholera in 
these famine days, it is necessary to pay them higher wages. If Government are not willing to raise 
wages, lesser work should be exacted from them.” 

l^ayments are made bi-weekly, and the wages given are annas to men, 1 J to women, 
and aniia to children. But he has since found’ that his coolies are doing 75 per cent, 
of an ordinary task, and he intends to raise their wages to the higher scale. This 
alteration the Collector and the Government approved. (At this time there was a severe 
outbreak oi cholera in the taluk). 

1. 22nd March. -Mr. Wedderburn states that he had not understood before that each 
labourers wage was intended for himself, and that the members of a family who were 
incapable oi work might receive gratuitous relief. Out of 100 families taken at random 
for^weeSy" workers were 163, and the non-workers 299. Work is paid 


ol.f submits reports by his Assistant, Mr. Mai-tindale’s con- 

liar who deterioration in one taluk was due to the incompetence of the 

; n , I V • Cook’s report is summed up iy the Govern- 

b February, the coolies 

I.), and 
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6. 18^4 Aprjil.—’ThSi Collector argues that it is better for Government to pay the 
higher wage to a man who does more work and supports his non-labouring children, than 
to pay the lower wage to a man who does less wort and who gets additional pay for his 
non- working children. The Board remark on this that even on the higher scale, the 
man should get extra pay for his non-labouring children. 

7. It is clear that in this district the reduced wage was never properly tried ; it was 
only in force in part of the district for a short time, and to the last the local officers 
never thoroughly grasped the idea that each labourer’s wage was intended only 'to 
support himself, and not his dependents. 


General. 

In his evidence recorded by the Famine Commission, His Grace the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos made the following statements as the matured and deliberate 
expression of his opinion on the effects of the reduced wage : — 

“ 11. As to a ration, I think I went too low in approving the Temple ration, 1 lb. + 6 pie. In May 
'it was abandoned ; possibly the raised diet was too large for the second member of a family, though 
not for single persons. It is true vegetable food was wanting ; leave.s, &;c., all dried up in the beginning 
of the year: afterwards these revived, and may have caused an improved condition of people: during 
the first period, loo, people eat roots, hark, fibres, which may nave hurt them. The lowest safe 
minimum at one period might not be safe at another, and it is hard to make a comparison for that 
reason. I watched certain gangs for four weeks, who were on the lower ration, and saw a marked loss 
of condition. In Nellore some gangs kept up condition apparently on the ration, but they also ate, we 
ascertained, lizards and snakes, which abounded in the jungles close by, and which they spent the 
nights in catching.” 

In his report for 1877, Dr. Cornish has treated this subject at length and recapitulates 
at length some of the evidence which has been quoted above in this, note, against the 
rate, but none of the evidence in favour of it. He sums up strongly against the rate of 
wage, but adds, that wishing to be impartial he is bound to state two other causes which 
conduced to lowering the vitality of the people : viz., Alterations in staple of food, 
i.e., the loss of the millets on which they chiefly live, and the substitution of rice ; and 
the want of all green vegitable food at the hottest period of the year. 

Again, on being asked by the Famine Commission to state on what precise examina- 
tions of the same gangs of labourers at different periods of time he based his conclusion 
that they were suffering from the reduced wage, he replied (March 5th, 1879) : — 

“ 4. I have delayed submission of this reply to look over in detail the diaries of Inspecting Medical 
ofiicers. In several instances, weighments and measurements Were taken ; in others, the absence of 
scales and weights interfered with the experiment, and, as a rule, the people subjected to experiment 
could not be found when wanted for a second weighing. The evidence, therefore, except that from 
Nellore and Palaveram, ' is of no value. I must add that the movements of the Sanitary Inspectors 
were so constant, that they could not undertake periodical examinations of the same gangs. 

“ 5. My general experience, founded on the examination of many thousand coolies, was that under 
the low scale of wages the people rapidly lost flesh. I saw, with Sir Richard Temple, on 24th of 
April, at Gundacul, a gang of 180 men, and these, I was assmed, were the same people whom 
Dr. Harvey, two months before, had pronounced to be in such admirable condition that they looked as 
if they had never missed a meal ; and yet out of this gang Sir Richard Temple himself selected 41 as 
unfit for any work. 

“ 6. At Bellary and Adoni I saw gangs of labourers in April who had a fair proportion of well- 
nourished individuals ; but three monftis later, iu July, there was not, broadly speaking, an able- 
bodied labourer to be seen in the same districts. The few had either gone off elsewhere to work, or 
the many had undergone a gradual wasting. 

“ 7. Aly experience went to show, also, that the higher rate of pay introduced after 22nd May was not 
immediately attended by any satisfactory improvement in the physical condition of the people. While 
the rate of wages was increased, food prices had gone up in a corresponding ratio ; and those in whom 
excessive bodily wasting had occured, failed to benefit by the considerable addition to the wages. 
The evidence on this point in my annual report is important. 

“ 8. But, while my personal experience as to the exact value of the one-pound ration is wanting in 
detail, I would beg the Commission to understand that eiddence of a similar but more exact nature, in 
regard to many thousands of persons constantly under observation in jails, has been before me for 
years, and tha^ on my knowledge of the effects of jail diets, I do not hesitate in repeating, in the 
plainest of terms, that a diet of one pound of grain in famine times, plus the extras that can be 
purchased for half an anna (in famine times), is utterly inadequate for the wear and tear of a human 
being engaged on the daily labour involved in a famine labour task. 

» s » » s s » 

“ 11. If the Commission desire to see this question sifted to a practical conclusion, I trust it will 
support my view that it should be placed in the hands of a committee of scientific experts, with full 
pow'ers to institute rigid experiments on a limited number of the class of old offenders in our jails. 


^ — No weighments from Palaveram are reported. 
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It can never be decided by tbe opinion of this or that person ; and it is certainly most important t 
the issue raised should receive most careful examination. If bir Richard ^ empire, and those who thin 
with him, be right, it is quite clear that every jailor within the confines of India is in error, and gni‘ty 
of wasteful extravagance in the feeding of convicts. In my view, jail administration, based on 
experience and close observation for many years, is not likely to have erred widely in regard to the 
quantity of food necessary for tiie support of a person engaged on moderate or hard Jaoour. 


Section 11. — ^The Relief-wage in Bombay. 


^latcrials for this note: (1) Mr. J. M. Sandbooh for Famine (2) ^ree^notes 

“ on the general policy of the Government,” &c., by General Sir M. Kennedy and Coloiml Merriman ; 
(15) Proceedings of tho Bombay Government in the Famine Department ; (4) a printed collection of 
papers containing reports by district officers on the civil agency rates furnished^ to the Famine Commis- 
sion by the Bombay Government ; (5) Annual Report of tlie Sanitary Commissioner, Bombay, for 1877. 


1 . The following is a short statement of the different orders passed from time to time 
on this subject by the Bombay Government^: — 

A . — ^For able-bodied labourers on Public Works Department works doing 75 per cent, 
of an ordinary task — 

‘1th November 1.876 — 


Men - 2 annas. 

Women - 1:^ „ 

Children - I anna. 

1.5th November 1876. — When grain rises to be dearer than 16 lbs. per rupee (the 
icale was made universal for all prices on 13th December) — 

Men - price of 1 lb. plus 1 anna. 

Women - „ 1 lb. „ anna. 

Children - „ 1 lb. 

19th December. — ^No work to be done and no wages paid on Sundays. 

26th December. — Infants under 7 years of age to get ^ anna daily. 

29th December. — Grain means the medium quality of tbe cheapest variety. 

17th March 1877. — Fractions of a pound to be given in the labourer’s favour in com- 
puting wages. 

13tb June. — Wlien work is stopped by rain, labourers to get civil agency rates. 

B. — ^For non-able-bodied labourers on civil agency works doing 50 per cent, of an 
ordinary task — 

19tb January — 

Men - price of 1 lb. plus ^ anna. 

Women - „ 1 lb. 

Children - „ | lb. _ 

291b May 1877. — ^When grain is dearer than 16 lbs. per rupee,- the price of J lb. to 
be given to infants, instead of ^ anna. 

10th August 1877- — ^^VI^en tbe price of grain reaches 9 lbs. per rupee, an increase 
of -J to be made to the daily wage so as to provide for Sunday, but no work to be 
exacted on that day. 


i 


2. On the 2.8rd April the Sanitary Commissioner of Bombay (Dr. Hewlett), after 
completing a two-months’ tour of inspection in the famine districts, reported as 
follows : — 


“ 1 ho physical condition of the lahourers employed on tho relief-works in tho Mahratta-speaking 
country, including Sholapur, is, on the whole, extremely satisfactory, and the sanitary arrangements 
for them roticct, as a rule, great credit on the officers in charge of works.” 

Dr. Hewlett contia.sted the good condition of the labourers in these districts with the 
condition of those in the Kanaresc-speaking districts : 

The present condition of the labourers at Sholapur impressed him as to the sufficiency of the rate of 
wages to enable persons who had been extremely reduced to recover strength and fiesh; and if the 
ttanuHril he has formed, viz., tlie condition of the children and the adult young men and women, be 
(as lie maintains it is) a correct one, and the only safe guide in estimating the physical condition of the 
people, oven on civil agency works, the people, it is evident, have from somewhere or olher 
ivd? rounded prevent wasting, and to keep the children, at all events, plump and with 


' Mr, Campbell’s Handbook for Famine Officers, page 8. 
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“ The people in the Kanarese districts were decidedly lower, but from the special causes fully met 
by the recent orders .in Government Resolution No. 202 E — 709, Local, dated 31st March 1877 If 
these orders are energetically and intelligently carried out, there is no reason why the condition of 
these people should not be quite on a par'ivith that of the labourers in the Deccan districts. As far 
as he can see, every possible contingency is now prorided for. The organization of village inspection ; 
the immediate relief of destitute persons out of employment and unfit to work; the establishment of 
relief kitchens at suitable points ; the issue of food to the old, the infirm, and cripples, who are too far 
removed from tho contra! kitchen ; the provision of employment to persons capable of work ; the 
support of young children, w'ith full powers to treat exceptional cases in a special manner, are measures 
which fully and entirely meet every possible requirement for the good of the people, and must bo 
followed with the best results.” 

3. On the 27th March, the Commissioner of the Southern Division issued orders to 
his Collectors and their subordinates to “ visit repeatedly the civil agency works and 
“ examine the gangs, to notice whether civil agency rates are sufficient, and whether the 
“ people maintain their condition,’- and to report their views from time to time. 

Poona. 

4. 29 th March.— Commissioner forwards a letter from Collector of Poona 
(Mr. Norman) (date not given) reporting that — 

“ since- the commencement of lai'ge public works in his district the numbers employed on works under 
civil agency have so much decreased, that it is difficult to say whether the rate of wages allowed on 
the latter class of work is sufficient or not. Observing that most of the labourers on civil agency works 
are so feeble and decrepit from age and other Infirmities, that it is impossible to say whether their present 
condition is attributable to insufficiency of food or to natural infirmities ; that, after inspecting nearly 
20,000 labourers in company with Sir Richard Temple, the gangs which had been longest under the 
Public "Works Department seemed to be in better condition than those which had recently joined 
from Civil works; and that this is notably the case on the Dhond railway, where some of the 
gangs, which had recently been sent from Indapur, were certainly suffering from insufficient food. 
Stating his opinion that a slight increase to the rates allowed on civil agency works is desirable ; care 
of course being taken to employ none who are fit to do a fair day’s work under Public Works 
Department.” 

5. 18th April. — Collector reports that his three assistants, Messrs. Keyser, Fletcher, 
and Ozanne, “ after personal inspection of labourers on civil agency works, are not 
“ prepared to say that there is any marked deterioration apparent. The children 
“ especially appear to be in good condition.” 

6. 28th April. — Collector reports : “ Nothing has come to my knowledge which 
“ would lead me to suppose that the present rate of wages on civil agency works is 
“ insufficient.” 

7 . Mr. Keyser gave the following evidence before the Famine Commission : — • 

“ I do not feel able to form an opinion about the sufficiency of the civil’ agenc)' works wage. I do 
not think one can tell the effect of a wage : from constant inspection I can assert that it kept them in 
apparent good health, but I am sure it is below the ordinary food of the people of the country ; and I 
suspect secret waste of the system may have been going on which would only appear outwardly after a 
long time. I had one ciril agency work with 600 people, when cholera broke out and about 60 people 
died ; and I had a suspicion that they must have succumbed the more readily through being reduced. 


Ahmednagar. 

8 . Sth March. — Mr. Fforde, a special relief officer, writes : — • 

“ I consider the rate of pay on works under civil agency quite sufficient. 

“ On their introduction I was inclined to think the lesser wages too small ; but, since I have had 
good opportunities of observing their effect, I am compelled to say that they appear to me high enough 
to maintain the people in comfort, and I think the following facts will go far to support this view. 

“ On the Kopargaon-Newasa road there were some 600 labourers at work under civil agenc}- : and 
on my informing them that 1 should transfer them to works under professional agency, they at once 
intimated that they would prefer to remain on the lesser rate of pay. * « * « On this road there 
was an openly-expressed dread of the larger task on the Public Works Department works, and a 
preference was distinctly given to the lighter task and lesser pay on those under civil agency. 

'‘I have just sorted a body of about aOO labourers on the Chincbala tank and Brahmui road works in 
this zilla. Out of this number, I have only discovered half a dozen who are unable-bodied, or who 
have no able-bodied members of their families. * * * # Many of the children had ornaments, 
and nearly all were chetring sugarcane, showing, I think, that there was no lack of means to live well. 
There was not a single complaint that the wages were insufficient, nor any demand for an increase, 
common enough on works where the pay is higher and the work heavier.” 

I6th March. — ^Ir. Sprj*, 1st -Assistant Collector, writes : — • 

“ This morning I inspected a body of people numbering about 150. About two thirds of these were 
able-bodied, who had come on to tho work since I last vLiicd it for the purpose of drafting such person.^ 
on the railway. These I drafted oft* to-day. The remaining one-third were the less able-bodied wJioni 
I had loft on the works previously. I do not hesitate to say, and I believe you w’’'-^'.rree with me, tl ■ . 
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U. I6th May. — Mr. Jacomb sends up reports by Messrs. Candy and Woodburn, 
whici) are satisfactory so far as they go, hut refer to too small numbers on civil agency 
rates to be at all conclusive. 

12. 7th July. — Mr. Candy wrote as follows : — 

“ When they came into fovco last January, I was co- operating; with Mr. Spry, and made the first 
civil agency payment on the Nagar.Sheo"aon road. Tho immediate result was great discontent, some 
violent talking, and a very general desertion of the work. There was a similar result in Hahuri taluka 
about tho beginning of February.” 

“ I have since seen tho working of civil agency rates on the railway and in the Shrigonda taluka. 
Tho civil agency gang on tho railway, which was under mo for a long time, was composed of those 
really unable to do hard work. They got on very fairly, and I did not observe any deterioration in 
their conditioir. 

“ On the Mandavgaon road tho coolies kept very well on civil agency rates, but they did very little 
work. AVhcro the better class of people engaged in work such as cleaniug-out of wells, I found 
civil agency rates had the effect of clearing them off very quickly. ... 

I am of opinion that the introduction of civil agency rates in contradistinction to Public Works 
rates has been most beneficial, and has saved Government a large sum of money ; for civil agency 
rates afford only a bare subsistence, while Public Works rates allow a small margin. Hence idlers, 
who came on the works to make money, found their hopes frustrated by the payment of civil agency 
rates.” . 

12th July. — Mr. Hamilton reported — 

“ The labourers under civil agency in tho talukas under my charge have continued in good health 
and condition on the lower rate of wages, and they appeared to get sulHcient to eat. 

‘‘ 1 tliink it, however, very probable that the luajoritj' of them cither had some small private means 
or received additional help from their co-villagers. AVonicu with small children were certainly better 
off than tboso who had none ; for the additional quarter anna per head was more than sufficient for 
the cost of their food.” 

“ I think tlie reduction in the rate of wages was felt most by individual men and women without 
families, thoiigli beyond doubt large numbers of such individuals have managed to keep their health 
and perform a little work." 

7tli July. — ^Ir. Woodburn had been too frequently moved to maintaiu a personal 
inspection of any one set of labourers, but says : — 

" The people generally on titosc works have kept in fair condition, and I may safely say that those 
who were thin, who consisted principally of old people and young children, did not fall off' in condition 
after coining to work, and that tho tnin children improved. Extra pay was given to emaciated children 
and others.” 

7th July. — Mr. Fforde points out that the people on civil agency works lived close 
by, and presumably had some little means of their own to eke out their wage. He 
adds : — 

“ As regards the siillicicncy of the food which could bo bouglit with the daily ration on civil agency 
works to keep a labourer in licaltb, I can only give the result of my own observations among people 
who were luuloubtcdly badly oil'. My experience is, that there were few, if any, who could be called 
unhealtliy from lath of food, and there were no cases of severe distress. This was especially apparent 
among women who avcic deserted by their husbands, of whom tho mimbor has been large, and among 
widows. Hut these and the nursing mothers with their infants have been all along in excellent health. 
'Weakness of voice, the most certain sign of starvation, has not in any case been a characteristic of these 
people.” 

9th July. — Mr. Apaji llao, Deputy Collector, says he has not much experience of the • 
work ; but “ from wbat I have seen lately of the labourers cmploy’^cd ou the works 
“ ill Nagar aud Newasc taluks, I always found them in good condition and 
“ health.” 

13. On the whole it seems that in Ahmednagar all the district officers, except the 
collector, were satisfied with the civil agency rates ; but the numbers employed on civil 
agency work were very small. 


Safara. 

14. Tlie only report from this district, printed in the collection of papers, is bj’’ 
Mr. Moore, the collector, dated 7th June. The relief-inamlatdars in three talukas report 
that the rates of wages on civil agency works ax’c favourable ; that, they are ordinarily 
sufficient to subsist a labourer iu health, aud that no prejudicial, eft'ect has been 
noticed. 


Kaladgi. 


15. 1st March. — The Eelief-Mamlatdar, Bijapur, reports strongly against the civil 
agency rates. A man requires for Lis support 3 lbs. of jowavi flour and 3 oz. of dhl, 
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besides salt, oil, &c. ; by the present rates he gets only 1^ lbs. of flour and nothing else, 
■which will only be enough to keep him alive for a month or two, no work at all being 
taken from him : — 

“ The people have now become so feeble on account of insufficient food, that I have found them on 
civil works, where only weak, old, and infirm persons are admitted, walking with little baskets over 
their heads at a very slow pace, now and then sitting down, only to be aroused by the dinning and 
scolding of the mustering karkuns, mukkadams, and others.” 

This letter was forwarded by Mr. Silcock, Supernumerary Assistant-Collector, with 
the remark that he did not concur. The civil agency rate had only been in force for a 
fortnight, which was too short a time for a trial ; but the relief-mamlatdar himself 
admitted that no cases of severe distress had happened on the works. He agreed, 
however, that a Sunday wage ought to be given. 

16. 8th March. — The deputy collector forwards reports by two other inamlatdars, 
who hold that the present rates are insufficient to keep the labourers in health, and are 
already telling on their physical condition. 

17. gth March. — ^Relief-mamlatdar Baloji Babaji Thakur reports against the rates. 
The average quantity of grain a man requires is a seer, and he needs more if he does 
any work m the open air. Hence the civil agency rate is insutficient, and many ha.ve 
left the works and got employment in the fields, where they can earn half a seer witli 
four hours’ labour. Those who remain on the works are persons whose homes are 
close by and who have private means. Urges that the wage should be four annas 
a day. 

18. 13 th March. — Mr. Fleet, 1st Assistant Collector, reports: “It is my opinion 
“ that the present scale of wages is insufficient, and that, to preserve strength and health 
“ among tlie labourers employed by us, we should allow a man 2^ annas, a woman 
“ 2 annas, and a child 1:^ annas.” He does not speak of having inspected any works, 
but forwards the reports of two mamlatdars who also consider the scale insufficient, and 
one of whom says that the people’s complaint that their strength is reduced is, iu his 
opinion, Avell founded. 

ig. 13th March. — Mr. S. B. Pandit, Extra Deputy Collector, reports at some length 
against the wage, but chiefly on the theoretical ground that it cannot be sufficient. He 
has inspected several ivorks day by day, and observed that the labourers eat their 
food iu the form of gruel, not of bread, Avhich, he thinks, is a proof that the wage is 
insufficient. 


20. I7th March.- Mr. Hogg, collector, sends up all these reports; says that, directly 
the order came out, he protested against it, and proved by figures that the rate must be 
insufficient. He then directed his subordinate to report on their effect, and this is the 
result. Except Mr. Silcock, every one condemns the reduced rate, and most officers 
consider that even 2 annas would not be enough. 

21. On the whole, then, the Kaladgi opinion was decidedly unfavourable to the civil 
agency rates ; but it is clear that this opinion was mainly formed on d priori grounds, 
and that there is no evidence that after careful inspection of the same people for a 
sufficient period their condition was found to deteriorate. It may perhaps be added 
that the Bombay Government considered that Mr. Hogg was in fault for havino- too 
clearly expressed the opinion Avhich he wished his suboniinafes to adopt, and that he Avas 
removed from his appointment on the ground that the experiment could not have a fail- 
trial under him. Mr. A. Wingate, avIio took the principal share in the relief adminis- 
tration in this district at a later period, drerv up the following statement for the Famine 
Commission : — 


“ I think tho Bombay scales Avere ample. My attention was early draivn to the question of sufficieiicv ■ 
and I carefully watched the people in my charge, inspecting the gangs, individual by individual, both 'on 
public and civil works, and visiting the villages, house by house. There were many gan<rs families, 
and individuals, whom I knew very well during several months. When dealing with thousands it is 
no test of a wage to find here and there somebody weak and ill. At first, 1 made many inquiries, and 
1 satished myself there were reasons why these cases should occur; after that, I simply set aside tho 
e.\ception for exceptional treatment. But to the last I could turn out the Public Works Department 
gangs and feel they w-ere^ strong and cheery-looking as in a time of gieat trouble one would expect 
to liiid tho population. Whatever a wage may be in theory, in practice I kuoAV that I can support 
hundreds of thousands on the value of a pound plus an anna; that a large majority will save on^^tliat 
wage, and tlmt with graduated tasks, proper liospital arrangements, and a nursery for the children of 
those parents who are sclfash or careless, I should fear the results of no inspection. I say so after 
liandhiig, questioning, and examining very anxiously large numbers, and the same people over and 
over again during some five or six months ot the worst of tho famine iu the worst prat of our -worst 
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district. I go further and say what I thought during the famine, that I could turn the whole Public 
Works Department people over to a civil agency wage, and pick out for the Public Works Department 
wage the few thousands who would require it ; but I would not perhaps recommend this, unless I had 
a very strong staff of village rolief-oflicorg,’’ 


Sholapnr. 

22. The only report from this district (relating to the earlier period) is one from the 
collector, Mr. Percival, dated 14th Februarj', who considers that both the Public Works 
Department and civil agency rates should be slightly increased. He forwards a letter 
from Mr. Acworth, second assistant collector, who, writing on the hypothesis that 
Government desires to provide every labourer with two full meals of ordinary plain food 
per diem, shows that the civil agency rates of wage do not provide more than three-fifths 
of the quantity which (in his opinion) they ordinarily eat. 

23. Dr. Townsend, officiating sanitary commissioner with the Government of India, 
deputed to ascertain whether the scale of wages was sufficient, ^vrote : — 

“March 21st. — Rode out with Mr. Percival, the collector, to visit a gang of labourers employed 
under the civil authorities in excavating a tank about three miles from Sholapnr. These were a much 
poorer lot than tlie gangs employed on tho Moti Bagb tank. A very large portion of them were old 
and inlirin, or in some way incapacitated for hard labour. Task-w'ork is not exacted, and they accomplish 
very little in tlie day. The number employed here was about 300. The men receive 14 annas, the 
women li annas, .md the children 7 to 9 pie. The bigger lads are reckoned as women. Children too 
young to work receive 3 pie each. 

“ The greater number of these people had been on tho work at tho above rate of wages since the 
middle of January. Their condition varied considerably: many were stout and in good condition; 
others were thin and weakly. The majority of the latter wore old and infirm ; but there were a few 
among the lads and young w'omen who were undoubtedl}^ suffering from the effects of insuflScient 
nourishment. These cases, however, had come on the relief-work very feeble and emaciated, and 
they had improved since. Tlie young children were in very good condition, and looked to be well 
cared for. 

24. In evidence taken by tho Famine Commission, the Ilev. Harding (missionary) 
says : “ I do not think the wages sliould have been so low as they were — both the civil 
“ agency and the Public Works Department rates. I formed this opinion from seeing 
“ the condition of the people after they came off the works, not while on them.” And 
ftir. Sadasbeo Pandmay Kaikar, manager of the cotton mill at Sholapnr, says : — 

“ The wage ration of 1 lb. pins 1 anna is not sufficient. Two lbs. and one anna are sufficient. I 
saw the offect of the wage on roads, civil agency, near Sholapnr. It made people quite weak, and 
they bEcame fit for poor-houses. Tho 3 pies for children were not enough : they onghc to got half of 
what an adult does. Flour or cooked food should bo given instead of money wages.” 

25. About tlie time (22nd May) when the Government of Madras abandoned the 
reduced rate of wage on civil agency works the following cla.ssified census was taken of 
the labourers on the Bombay relief works : — 


Classified Statement of People, exclusive of Ciiildken under 7 years of age, upon Relief- 
Works in tho Affpxteu Collectorates on 19th May 1877. 
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The difference, 4,321, 
is oaing to the 
executive engineer, 
Kanara, and the 
collector of Bbar- 
war, being unable 
to classify the 
people. 


• Somhay Government, writing on the 11th June, and referring to the passage 

m the Madras resolution of 22nd May, which said that comparatively few people received 
the lower rate of wage in Bombay, observed that this was true; for* though at first 
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2;-). On tbe 9th August, Mr. Robertson,^ llevenuc Commissioner, reports as follo^Ys, 
after calling ou all his Collectors lor their opinion : 

» ilr. Percival, Collector of Sholapur, has replied bricfl}' as follows 



{ 


obli"ed to give up the work aud come on charitable relict r 
5.) W’luittias been the eflect of tluj rates ou the children ? 


‘ The answers to these questions are — 

(1.) Doubtful, or not improved much. 

(2.) No such cases known. 

(3.) Good everywhere. 

“ ]tlr. Percival observes that ^Mr. Davidson, who has watched the clfcct of the civil 
rates most carefull}', suuis tip thus : — 

‘ Vs :1 whole. I think tho civil rates, modilied by grants of extra allowance to nursing mothers, aud 



appetites; 

“ Mr. Percival adds : — 

‘ Soon afier I came here, 1 noticed that growing hoys particularly complained of the low rates, and I 
advised tho taluka otlicers to take a liberaf view of such cases, which has been, 1 tliink, generally done 
in this district. It is dilUcult to tix the exact age at Avhicli a boy is to be eoiisidercd to be an adult ; 



“ The colleclor of Satara, Mr. Moore, states that, from the opinions which his 
Assistants Iiave expressed on the subject, aud from his own obsen'^atiou, it appears to 
him that the civil agency rates arc sufficient to maintain persons employed on light 
labour, such as is exacted on civil agency works, in good health and condition. 

“ ]\Ir. Jacoinh, collector of Alnnednagar, observes as follows : — 



Mr. Candy's No. datotl 7tli July 1S77. 

.Mr. UuuuItuu*^ No. ilSa, dated l:2tli July 1^77. 
Mr. M'oodbunrs, dated 7tli July IS77. 

Mr. I'lbrde's No. 11J« dated 7(h July 1877. 

Mr. Apaji KaoJi'^ No. dated 9lU July 1877. 


- . - . - of 

3 pics, which I once tiiouglit iieccs'sary as a margin for 
accidents and oft'-days, was not, as a rule, indispensable 
for the sustenance of people ou worlr. In many cases 
this extra, allowance was necessary, and lias in reality 
been proiddcd under the exceptional treatment plan ; and 
I still think tluit thougli no liarm has conic of the reduction 
of wages, the cost of extras, of village inspection, of feeding weekly wanderers at tho relief-houses, of 
allowances to children inidcr 7 years of age, aud of lowor-power labour, will about counterbalance the 
saving that may have been ciVected under the change of wages.’ 

“ [Mr. Norman, collector of Poona, observes that — 

‘it seems to be the general impression, in wliich ho concurs, that civil agency rales have proved 
biitheienc for the mainteiuiiice of the old and iiiiirm, aud such persons us aro ineapabie of nerforniin'^ 
fair day’s work, * ® 



‘• It will be scon from the above that all the officers in this division, who have now had 
no inconsiderable practical experience, are of opinion that the civil agency rates arc 
suthcicut to mamtmu those receiving them in fair condition. I concur fully in this 
opinion. It must, however, he noticed that all hi}’^ no inconsiderable stress ou the fact 
that uuieh of the sncccs^attending tlicse rates is due to the exceptional treatment which 




On this letter the Government of Bombay rcmurkecl as follows : — 

'file views expressed by the ollieers of the Southern Division in the report now submitted are con- 
tinued bv the recorded opinions of the Sanitary Commissioner to the same ullbet, and also by the opinions 
of experienced ollieers in the fCanarese districts, especially in Kaladgi, the worst of all the districts 
in the famine area ; and Corernment have, therefore, every reason for feelin<j satisfied that the wages 
all through tlio famine districts, both on civil agency and on I’ublie Works Department rates, when 
i)aiil tnufer the atijnslntetu of the sliding scale, a‘nd for six days only, arc safe and sullicicnt, 
providecl there be a proper and etlieient organisation to pick up and deal with special cases of 
weakly persons." 

•2{). In pavagraph 19 of his timil minute, dated 2-lth December 1S77, on the Bengal 
fainiiie, his Excellency Sir Richard Temple thus sums up his matured conclusions on the 
subject : — 

“ Suhseiptently sotne controversy arose, together with some conlliet of medical opinion, as to the 
.-nlUvioncv of these rates, e.'peeially as regards the lower scale for tho.-e employcd.nmlcr civil agency. 
The relie'f-oilieers. the .-anitarv ollieers, aiid all others eoneerned, were iiistriieted to watch the ellect on 
the ])hysieal eundilioii of the "lahonrers, attention heing specially directed to the civil agency gangs. 
Weelc after wee!:, monilj :ifter moiuli. ri-ports e:une to the ellect that the condition of the labourers was 
not deteriorating. Oj)ini»n nas at tir.-t le.-s eontidenl in re.^peet to the civil :igcncy gangs, Imt, as 
experieiu'i' na^ g.iineiJ, tlii 'C peoiih- :dso were found to eontimie in ordinary condition. Tlicse obser- 
vations were Ihnlier cenlirmed by the sanitary olHn*rs after in.'peetion, as also by the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner. l..ner in the ^e:l'^ln. it w.is tliuughl dcrindde to collate :dl the evidence, iiiclnding the most 
recent experieiiee on the snbjeet. And it is now regarded in the llomhay Prcaideney by all concerned, 
as ;m e.-tablisheil fact that the .-e.de is .-nllieient, and ought not, in justice to tlie public interests, to be 
execedeii. ’ 

27 . And ill his evidence belbiv the I'amine Committee, Ilis Excellency delivered the 
following opinions : — 

.lii.'iive f" (,>. — " Speaking v.ith the g.-nei:d concurreiue of my advisers and coadjutors in the 
llomb.iy I’lv-ideiiev, 1 lune to ay tli.it tiie .-c.de< of r.itiuii> which prevailed in this Presidency have 
been fouml .-ullicient. not mote tli.m .-nliieient indeeil, but .-.till .-ullieieiit, and no more. In conneetioii 
with this point, the ^trietne.-.- on >niier\i'i.in um>l he taken into cieeoimt. If Government can rely on 
the relief jicopl.' olitaining iill tli.n iliey are entilleil to, then ihe.-e riitions are .'•nlHeient ; hut CSovcrn- 
ment eamioi be eoiilident of tlii.-, nnie— ample .'•upervi.-iem is eii.'invd. If, from any eircmnstances, the 
allair of relief pa'-e.' l ut of eentrol, if the nmuher.- of people on relief nmltiply faster than the snper- 
vi.'ioii, llien we may be ipiite .-nre ih.it tlie.-e people will not get .all that they rerpure, and mider such 
eiremn.'timee.' th.-re !> gre.it danger of a ration which !.> barely .-nliieient heing stinted by \arions sorts 
of iieenlatioiH and tlm- lieeoniing iu^utiieient. In a ration re.-trieted to hare snllieichey, no margin 
lisi-ts for peenl.itioii .and the r.nioii l.i eoiiie.- eoiideiimed hee.mse it never was fully doled out. Unless 
iher.'fore ( iovenniieitl i- ipiUe -nre of l.oeping relief thoronghly muier control, unless abuses can ho 
reinliTid in\t to iinpo'-ible. it ni.i;. In- puuleiit fora time to allow a somewhat larger ration than would 
oilieiwi.'i* be allow vil, imon tlie plain groimd tliat if porelamee ])oor people do not get all they are 
entitled to, .-till liiey will leeeiie emnigb lo -n-taiii n-lief. If under any eiremnstanees I were to iind 
th.it rebel jicople were erowibiig uimn me lievoiul my p.iwer of immediate management, 1 would :dlow 
for a time soineihiiig out the i.ition allowed m iloinliay, -imiily a- a margin for safety ; hut, as soon as 
the aiiair was lirotiglit under eonirol, 1 would gradually inlioduee the lloinbay ration. If, on the other 
hami, tin* allair was ilmroiighly umli r niy contr.d iVnm the heginning, 1 would advocate the llombay 
r.itioii. Till:, however, is :i matter upon whieli I am unwilling to dogmatise. If there be any 
rca.'onable doubt, i would give it in f.ivoiir of the peojile, imd wonlil lather incur the additional cost of 
the eiilianced i.ition ili.in urn any li-k of endangering life. In the .Madra.s I’re.-ideney, the eontroversv 
which :irii-e w;i- reeoided at the time. I have only now to say that when serious doubts were raised 
Iiy the local sanii.irv aulhoiitie-, I obtained fioiu the Cioverninent of India the services Of tile then 
highe.-t sanitary oliieer in India, and, after he had earefnlly comhieled extensive examinations of the 
relief lalionrer-, hi.- written ojiinioii was received in detail, and my reeonnnendalions were guided thereby. 
Sub.-eiiiienlly the opinions of ilii-. high medical authority were endorsed by the sanitary otUoers in tho 
IJonihay I’re.-iileiiev. .'?*> far, tlieii, :u medical authority went, it was amjily in support of the rocom- 
meiidatioii.- which 1 made. 

Mr. Ciiiiil : Q. ‘J’-M. — Did the higli authority eonlirm the Homhay ration ? 

.iHaii.r. — Yes, he ilid. llni idways, hotli in the Madras I’resideney and in the llombay Presidency, 
we provided that there should he extra allowanee niutie for those who reiptireil special treatment. This 
provision wa.-, carelnlly carried oni in the llombay Presidency. Ilow far it may have been carried out 
in the Madras Pre.sldeiiey I can hardly s.iy, 

,t/r. NdWir.m ; f,). ‘Jgg. — Did you not modify youi- origitial reeommeiulatiou in Madras and allow 
sometbing extr.i for young eliildren attending along with their parents in relief ? 

-iH-iiij'.— .My original reeonnneiidation was open lo some misappreliension on this head, which 
mi.sappreliension 1 reelilied by a siiiiplenienlary reeuumiendatiun. At one time the .Sanitary Commis- 
sioner of Madras appeared to consider that my nltiinate reeoniinendation, on the ration generally, ver}' 
"■'ally went as lar as bis own. Hut be that as it may, shortly after I loft that Presidency tho Madras 
jvermneut, aecordiiig to their own jiiilgiiieiit, early in May I think, adopted some slightly increased 


tie 
Gov 
ration. 

. » w 

Gem rill ,Striic/u‘^ : Q, 225. — On the whole, diil the llombay ration succeed in tho iladras Presidenej', 
or fail, so far ns you know ? ’ 

Aiuwir. — I cannot 
about 2.^ mo'i 


I eauuot say whether it succeeded or failed, for it was tried only for a short period of 
I'tths, aiul that not universally. In tho mouth of May 1S77, the Madras Govorninont 
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reverted to the more liberal ration, which ration was, as I believe, m full operation througnout the 
brunt of tbe famine in that Presidency. Whether the lesser ration would have proved sufhcient or not, 
had it been persevered in, is a question which cannot now be answered. It never was brought to tbe 
test of proper experience.” 


•28. In his Snuitary Report for 1877, Dr. Hewlett wrote the following remarks as 
conveying his final impressions and e.xperience^ : 

“ The general run of people on tho Public Works rates wore healthy labourers mostly in tlio prime 
of life with their families : but on Civil Agency works, the old and infirm, and less physically capable, 
were einplovccl, but with them there wore always many young adult men and women, and chudren, 

who would not forsake their aged relative. 

" In jud'dir' of the sufiiciency of the rates, I always took the condition of the young adult men and 
women, and the children, as my standard. In India the labouring classes show symptoms of age, 
coniparativelv speakiii"', very early in life, and the normal condition of old men and old women in this 
conntrv is to be lank,' thin, and withered ; but their condition would have been no true guide in 
estimating the general physical condition of the labourers. If T saw that the young men pd young 
women, and cliiidreii, wore well nourished and without any symptoms* of wasting, I felt convinced that 
they obtained sulficient food somewhere or other to maintain health. 

“ Tho question which has so often been discussed as to whether a pound of grain for six days in the 
week is sutilcient for a subsistence allowance for a native of India, never really arose, because each man 
received half an anna besides the value of allowance of grain, with which he could purchase dhall, and 
a little curry-stuff, vegetables, and salt. 

“ IVhcn first established, 1 had very grave doubts as to tho sufficiency of the Civil Agency rates, and 
shortly after they came into force 1 travelled through the Dharwar and Kaladgi Districts, and as 
before stated, from what I saw in the latter, where, however, I subsequently learnt that the instructions 
of Government regarding expenditure in charitable relief, and for the relief of young children, had not 
Leon carried out as strictly as they should have been, I reported most strongly against tho continuance 
of tho rates and urged that, at all events, a seventh day wage should be given ; hut on visiting Civil 
Agency worlis in other collectorates, where the orders of Government had been fully carried out, I was 
conatraiuud to report that the people on Civil Agency rates obtained sulficient food to prevent wasting. 
Suhsuiiucnt and anxious enquiries into the matter confirmed me in the conviction of tlie sufiiciency of 
the Civil Agency rates for the class of the people who came on to these works and for the amount of 
labour tlcuiandeil from them. It became clear that the majority of tho people seeking aid on these 
relief-works had private stores of their own with which they supplemented the rates, whilst those who 
had absolutely no money and were weakly and emaciated received special treatment and were not put 
to worls until recovered. 


“ The universal testimony of the district olliccrs went to prove that strong people remained strong, 
and weakly and attenuated people recovered strength and flesh ; and there can be no doubt that these 
rates, in dealing with large bodies of this class of labourers at all events in tho first year of famine, arc 
sutlieieiit, provided that care is taken to supplement the rates by tho treatment of special cases and by. 
careful attention to seeing that the allowance for young children is drawn and distributed. Regular 
daily payments are also an important and necessary measure.” 


Summing-uj). ' 

1. The evidence as to the practical working of the lower scale of wage haa run to 
such length that it is advisable to recapitulate briefly the more important lieads before 
proceeding further. 

2. 1 he eases ^ in whicli, after a trial lasting over a considerable time, judgment was 
pronounced against the reduced wage in Madras, are the following : — 

(1-) — At Gundakal,” on the ‘^dth April, a gang was found in what Sir Richard 
Temple considered to be “ a fair condition,” but Dr. Cornish held that it had 
deteriorated greatly since it was first inspected in February. 

(•2.) The Depiily Collector of Bellary,® 1 8th April, found that the females and young 
children in particular were suffering. But the Native Deputy Collectors of this 
district seem all to have been led away by a theory as to the quantity of food 
required for consumption ; one committing himself to the extravao-ant statement 
that an ordinary coolie requires 4 lbs. of dry grain a day, another boldine that 
women eat more than men. 

(.j.) On the 2lst .April,* Mr. Oldham found it necessary to raise the wages of his 
labourers, except in one case, to the higher scale, because the men were fallirio- 
ofr, though the women looked sleek and fat. Here no wage was given for 
Sundays to tlie ordinary gangs, and up to the 20th March, if not fater, the 
infanta ration had not been fully given: apparently the wages had been 
c.dciilatcd oil prices at which the labourers could not purchase on the .spot, and 
Were not given on rainy days. ^ 


‘ lio:ul.,y Saujury Adwiniatralion Report for 1877. p.iges 251 and 252 

®p. 9, para. 7. ' ^p. 9, para. 8. 
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(4.) On the 28th ApriV Mr. Glenny raised the wages by 3 pie all round ; but this 
was in lieu of Sunday wage w'hich had not previously been given. 

(5.) On the 26th March,- Mr. Benson thought the male labourers in want, and 
Mr. Price saw several who were not in good condition. 

(6.) On the l6th April,® Air. Benson inspected a large gang at ICodur and found 
8'i~i per cent, emaciated, especially small children, but many children able to 
\York were not alloweil to do so and received only the infants’ ration ; many 
infants did not receive it at all, and maiy persons were on the works who ought 
to have been receiving gratuitous or special relief. Sunday payments also Avere 
not, apparently, made. Tlie result of the introduction of these reforms (that is, 
of the complete carrying out of the Qovernment order which had hitherto been 
disobeyed) was that on the 24th April Mr. Benson found only 3 per cent, of 
the labourers in a depressed condition and a general improvement had taken 
place. 

(7.) In Nellorc,* the weighments made by Dr. lloss tell of deterioration in the 
labourers, who scent to have been a peculiarly depressed and emaciated lot 
from the first ; nothing is reported as to the work they did and whether they 
got Sunday wages or not. 

(8.) On I7th April,® jMr. Stanlc}* reported that the labourers on his relief-works were 
falling otf, because of the badness of the rice sold to them. 

(9.) In Chinglcput;’ Major Murray reported strongly against the wage. At first it 
was calculated on prices prevailing at a distance, and at which they could not 
purchase their food ; but when that error was corrected they did not, in his 
opinion, improve. 

(10.) At Vellore,' the Civil Surgeon found the coolies in a gang, Avhich he had 
repeatedly visited, falling olV in condition ; in another gang they kept in good 
case. Apparently the task in the first case was too heavy, and it seems 
probable Iroin Avhat Dr. 'I’ownscnd wrote shortly afterwards they received no 
Siuiday wage. 

(11.) The Civil Surgeon at Chittiir,® reported (14th May) very unfavourably ; the 
coolies were dropping oil' the works into the hospital, and many were unable to 
fulfil their task : his weighment shcwcil deertsase in weight. Here it appears 
prob.nble that the rules as to special treatment were not properly carried out, 
for the feeble ought to have been put into special gangs and not to have 
remained in ordinary gangs in the works till they were fit for hospital. 

(12.) In Coimbatore,'' in one taluk, the coolies were found to deteriorate so early 
ns the 21th February ; but on the 14th IMarch, finding they Avere doing a full 
task according to Scale I., the relief olficcr raised them to the pay of that scale. 
If this statement is correct, the scA'crer task on reduced Avage accounts for the 
previous deterioration. MoreoA’cr in the reports from this district it is clear 
that village relief was not acti\'cly carried out, but that the labourers supported 
feeble relations out of their wages. 

3. On the other hand, the following are the cases in Avhich the opinion of responsible 
oiTicers was delivered in favour of the reduced Avage : — 

(1.) On the 20th March, “* Dr. 'rownsend found a party of 7,500 near Bellary who 
Avere getting less than the reduced AA'ugc, and yet had improved on the Avorks. 

(2.) At the same time" that Mr. Glenny Avas raising the AA'agcs to make up the 
•Sunda}' Avage, he reported that the condition of one-fburth of the Avorkers at 
'I’adpatri Avas “ c.xubcrantly good.” 

(3.) On the 3rd April,'- Dr. 'roAvnsend inspected tAA’o sets of labourers’ gangs near 
(’uddapah, ami although the .Sunday AA’agc Avas not being given he reported 
iavourabl}' on their condition. 

(4.) On the 27th April,'® Mr. McCartie reported faA'ourably of his inspection of over 
2,000 coolies : in one case they had reeciA'cd Avages calculated on prices at 
Avhich food Avas not obtainable on the spot and had fallen off, but they improved 
again Avhen this error Avas corrected. This is, Iioavca’CI’, explained by the fact 
that Avages Avere calculated on the price of rice, and that ragi had just been 
harvested and Avas to be bought cheaper. 


‘ 1 ). 10, pill'll. It. - p. 13, purii. 7. ® p. 13, pain. 12 ; p, 16, para. 13. 
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Mr. (’role* depoics distinctly to the improvement he witnessed among coolies 

on the reduced wage at Nellore. , , i 

_l)r 'loA-nsend,- on the ;Jlst March, inspected the Vellore gangs, and while one 
n irty receiving the higher scale of pay were in rather poor case, another pai-ty 
on tile lower scale were in very fair condition. 

Whiteside' reports strongly in favour of the working of the reduced wage, 
*'■ and quotes the weighraents made by Mr. Treinenheere m support of his 
conelu'ions. 


I In die IJoinbay Presidenev, with the exception of the objections of all the Kaladgi 
.ericlrs l.ut two, and of the opinions c.\pressed by some officers in the early stages of the 
cxt.erVmeiit, which opinions thev afterwards saw reason to change, the conclusion of all 
the re^noiisihle officers (except .Mr. Keyser, who c.xpresses himself doubtfully) is 
un.iiiiuiousin tavour of the sufficiency of the Civil Agency wage, which, it will be remem- 
i.ercil, wai lower than the reduced Madras wage in respect of not admitting a Sunday 
wage,' unless food was dearer than 9 lbs. per rupee. 

.*>. The conclusions to which a consideration of this evidence leads the Commission are 
a.i iullows : — 


(). Ill Uoinbay tlie weight of opinion is given with almost complete unanimity in favour 
of the ration. 'I'lie following reasons seem chiefly to have conduced to its success 

{»i. i 'I’he clearness and precision with whicli the order was given, and the absence of 
.iiib'Ciiuent moditications, fi.ved it in the minds of tlie officers and made it easy 
to carry out. 

(/».) 'I'he .-'mallne.ss of the numbers to which it was applied admitted of personal 
inspection of the labourers and supervision of the working of the rule. 

(r.) 'I'he otlicers who adminislered it were for the most part thoroughly efficient, and 
carried out the entire system with discrimination, working this rule in con- 
nection witli iliose for the special treatment of the feeble and for village 
relief. _ ^ ^ 

((/.) 'Pile lahuurer.s in some cases had resources of their own ; in some districts prices 
were much cheaper than in the Madras famine tract, and in none (except 
Kaladgi and Sholapur) was the pressure of famine so severe. 


7. Ill .Madras the evidence is more conflicting, and the information is so incomplete 
that it is imp!)s->ihlc to deduce from it any definite condusion as to the sufficiency or 
iii-.utUciency of the wage. 'I'he reduced rate was nominally in force on one class of 
worl:-. from the hegiimliig of Pebruury till the 22nd May ; hut the Commission have not 
ii.d the means of learning whether the deterioration was more observable on these works 
ili.ui on those where higher rates prevailed ; or in fact, whether deterioration was observ- 
able in any case in which the orders of Government were properly carried out. In 
-everal c.iac,-. where the people in receipt of the wage suffered, the cause is shown to have 
lain in di^ohl•dience of tlie orders of Government and in neglect of the supplementary 
na-.:-ure5 de.-igned to accompany the wage for actual workers; in some cases, where the 
people are ?aiil to have prospered, the cause is alleged to have lain in the fact that they 
Hire able to procure mure food than the relief wage alone could have obtained. On 
t..e \/no!e, however, looking to the manner in wliich the system was carried out and the 
fey.iit-, which the reduced wage produced ou the people who received it, the weight 
o* Opinion i? agaiii't it. 'I’lie chief causes of its failure appear to have been these : — 

I hv scale ot wage was not laid down with clearness and precision ; provision for 
iiiunts w<i.i omitted, and a supplementary rule had to be issued almost directly 
rcg-irding them ; another supplementary rule was added afterwards regarding 
the Sunday wage ; these additions and alterations confused the minds of the 

0. 'iicers employed, and the result was that in hardly any place were the orders 
carried nut in their entirety. 

( 'rhe iiiiiitbers concerned were extremely large, so that it was impossible for the 
reii. i-omcer., to supervise them constantly, to ensure that the wage was paid 

1. ii.y an'l J..vid m lull and the task suitable to their strength, to watch closely 
:i;c condition ot individuals in receipt of the reduced w’age or to secure for them 
-p.c:.:. trc.itnicnt and exceptional allowances the moment they be"an to 

... *' ‘'‘ol before they hec.iiue eniaciateil and fit only for hospitals. ° 

( I :.r ( ;,.vr. , '<> -peci-d treatment and extra allowances being given to emaciated 
; -..ere iniperieet'y carried out, and in no district was the system of village- 
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relief ill complete and efficient working' at the time the reduced rate of wage 
was in force. 

(d.) The labourers, probably from the conjoint effect of both physical and moral 
causes, were in a low condition of body, and failed to improve even under the 
increased rate of wage given in June. 

(e.) In most cases the only food obtainable in the markets was rice, to which the 
labourers were unaccustomed and which may have injured their health. 


NOTE ON THE RESULTS OF THE ENQUIRIES MADE INTO THE 
MORTALITY IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

Govt.,- N.W.P. and Oudh, No. 596, dated ITtli March 1879. 

1 . Extent and general results of the enquiri/. — Mr. Bennett inspected 50 villages in 
about a month’s time in the districts of Litcknow, Barabanki,' and Rai Bareli. He did 
not test the census taken in 1869, but was satisfied that the population had considerably 
increased since tlien (paragraph 5). In these 50 villages he lountl that 3,380 deaths had 
actually occurred in a population of 50,705 against a registered mortality of 3,062, being 
an excess of about 10 per cent. The rate of mortality was 66‘6 per mille for 14 months, 
or 57‘1 per mille per annum. 

2. Mr. Roberts in a little over a month inspected 62 villages in the districts of Agra, 
Etah, and Mainpuri. He took a census in all these villages, and found a population of 
3 ■5,6/4 as against 36,588 in 1872 (paragraph 13). The registered mortality in these 
villages hacfbeen 1,882, and the actual number ascertained to have died was 2,208, or an 
excess of 22 per cent. The rate of mortality was therefore 64*3 per mille for 14 months, 
or 55*1 per mille per annum. 

3. Captain Pitcher began his enquiries in November, and in the course of 2^ months 
inspected 196 villages in Shahjahanpur, Bareilly, Budaun, Moradabad, and Bijnor. In 
most of these he took a fresh census, but not in all : and in some villages he was unable 
to ascertain the registered mortality. Putting these cases aside, in 112 villages he found 
a population of 26,097 as against a census population of 27,640 ; and the number of 
ascertained and verified deaths were 2,052 as against a registered mortiility of 2,620, the 
registration being thus 23 per cent, in excess of the reality. The death-rate, on Captain 
Pitcher’s figures, was 78*6 per mille for 15 months, or 62*9 per mille per annum. 

4. Accuracy of the registration . — On this subject there is a considerable difference 
betvreen the opinions formed by the investigating officers. 

5. Mr. Benett finds that, on the whole, the mortuary returns were very fairly 
accurate, and that where errors occun'ed they arose from very natural causes.^ People 
who died away from their villages were sometimes recorded twice over, in their own 
villages and in the place where they died. On the other hand, the reporting^ officials 
themselves were liable to death and disease from starvation ; and irregularities and 
omission.^ occurred from divided responsibility and from incompetence. But, on the 
whole, he considers that “ an immense improvement has lately taken place in the regis- 
“ tration, and that in a large number of villages it is very nearly perfect.” 

6. Mr. Roberts’ view is not Ter3' different. He finds the registration to be con- 
siderablj’^ below the truth, but is satisfied- that in the course of his enquiries he did 
not discover the whole of the mortality. He especially refers® to the difficulty: of 
ascertaining the number of deaths in the case of strangers who die along the road, and of 
families of which no member remains. He finds that it is impossible to expect the 
survivors to remember ever^* death that occurred. He believes that, though his verified 
number exceeds the registered number of deaths by 22 per cent., the real excess was not 
less than 25 per cent.* But, in spite of this, he holds that® “ defective as the regis- 
“ tration was, it was greatly more looked after than in an}* previous 3- ear.” He entertains 
no doubt that “ a smaller proportion of deaths has been unreported this year' than was 
“ ever the case before.” As to the census of 1872,- he throws no doubt on its accuracy at 
the time it was taken, but shows that since then the population® has shifted somewhat 
from the dr3' and barren to the canal-imgated tracts, and that this disturbs the percent- 
ages which may be drawn out for any particular locality. 


1 Paragraph 6. 
Paragraph 21. 


* Paragraph 8. 

^ Paragraph 39. 
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7 Captain Pitcher alone makes an uncompromising attack on the figures both of 
the original census and of the mortuary registration. As to the former point, he took a 
fresh ctnsus in most of his villages, and found mexplicable discrepancies between it and. 
the fio-ures of 1872. In one village he counted^ 593 people instead^ of 186 ; m another 
807 instead of 450 ; and several other such cases are mentioned m his report, so that 
he sums up his conclusion® thus: “The fact seems certain that the population of the 
“ district up to October 1877 was far in excess of that on which the average for mortality 
“ statistics are calculated.” It is of course possible that such gross errors as these may 
have occurred; though those who were concerned in taking the census ot 1872, or those 
who may read in Mr. Plowden’s report the description of- the elaborate and careful 
measures taken for securing accuracy and for testing results, will be rather slow to believe 
it. But it is also possible that an explanation may be found for the discrepancies ^yhlch 
Captain Pitcher was unable to discover. The commonest cause of such apparent discre- 
pancies is the inclusion of a hamlet in, or its exclusion from, the figures of a parent 
village. The mauza of the Revenue Department, which is the unit of a census, is an 
arbitrary tract. It may contain several hamlets or none at all ; and it would have been 
impossiWe for Captain Pitcher to tell whether a given collection of houses a little way 
off was a separate village or a hamlet attached tp the village he was counting without a 
reference to the revenue records. That this is the real explanation of these discrepancies 
seems probable from the fact that the total population as counted by Captain Pitcher 
agrees so closelv with that of the census ; and he is evidently in error in the assertion 
quoted above from his 15th paragraph, seeing that his enumeration (26,097) is not in 
excess of that of 1872 (27,640), but slightly below it. 


7. Next, as to the mortuary registration. Captain Pitcher is positive that he verified 
all the deaths that actually occurred, and that the excess reported is mainly due to the 
stimulus imposed on the chaukidars, which led them to exaggerate the facts. He holds 
that* “ every death in a moderately sized village is, as a rule, well known to, and well 
“ remembered by, the rest of the villagers.” In this view he is opposed to the experience 
of Mr. Roberts, who has shown that, as a fact, such deaths are not always remembered, 
even where memory was easy® ; and he makes no allusion to the two cases of special 
difficulty which Mr. Roberts specifies — the deaths of strangers, and the deaths in families 
which have altogether disappeared. There seems, therefore, to he a strong 'primd facie 
probability that Captain Pitcher is mistaken in thinking that his verified record contains 
all the deaths that actually occurred ; and a reference to his detailed village notes proves 
that it does not contain them. In many of these notes he enters, a remark as to the 
number of members of the family who had fled the villages ; and in several cases he 
mentions that so many left and have died on the relief-works or in distant parts. Thus 
in villages Nos. l6 and 17, 89 have left, a large number of whom are supposed to be 
dead; in village No. 75, out of 23 emigrants 7 are known to have died; in No. 76, out 
of 124 several ; in No. 77, out of 28, l6 have died. If, as Mr. Benett points out, these 
are entered both .in their own villages and'in the place where they died, they will be 
recorded twice over ; but, on the other hand, if they are not entered in their o^vn villages, 
there is great probability that, wandering through the country, and dying in groves or 
outhouses, they will not be recorded at all.® If, then. Captain Pitcher refused to 
enter in the village records the names of any who died out of the village, he should neces- 
sarily have been very careful to enter any strangers who had died within the village ; and 
when a large portion of the population was in such a state of flux as those figures indicate. 
It would appear probable' that there would be very few villages within whose precincts 
during these fllteen months no stranger’s death should have been recorded. 


8. The reverse, however, is the fact. There are very few villages against which the 
death of any stranger is recorded, and, what is more extraordinary, even when they are 
recorded, these deaths have generally not been counted in. In the case of villages Nos. 
28 and 29, 4 strangers died m each, and their deaths have been added to the total ; but 
in No._ 33, 2 are noted as having died withiu the village, and yet are not included in 
Captmn Pitchers total of deaths. In No. 49, 4 such deaths occm’red, but are not 
included; m No. 54, 3; in No. 64, 2. In Nos. 90, 92, 93, 110, the same omission 
occurs. And m tie great majority of villages no allusion is made to the subject. Now, 
it IS admitted by all observers, — and Captain Pitcher confirrns^ the fact, — that “ there* 


^ Paragrnpli 16. 
* Paragraph 8. 


* Paragraph 36. 


®Pararaph 15. 


s Comp, paragraph 7 ; the case where the deaths of Ahir infants, though recorded in the registers, 

were not entered in the death returns, nor remembered by the people.® Mr. Benett, however (paragraph 3)! 
found that m the case of relatives the memory of the survivors was gooi. tpara^rapii o;, 

paragraph 55 as to the omission to report deaths of wanderers. 
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“ was far greater mortality in proportion among those who left their homes, whether for 
" noor-houses, for relief-works, or to wander in search of friends or work,” than among 
those who stayed at home. If, then, Captain Pitcher’s figures show almost exclusively 
the mortality among those who remained at home, it follows that they cannot he accepted 
as a complete record of the entire mortalit}’. And the probable conclusion is, that the 
reported deaths, as they fell short of the true numbers in the other two tracts inspected, 
so in Ilohilkhaud also they erred by default and not by excess. 

9 . The general conclusion on this head appears, then, to be, that the mortuary 
registration was below the truth. But all three ofheers are agreed that the work of regis- 
tration was much more carefully performed than usual. On the other hand, they have 
not perhaps made sufidcient allowance for the fact that the difficulties in the way of 
accuracy were so much greater than usual. A chaukidar may be expected to report tiie 
deaths of people whom he knows ; but when a large mass of population is in movement, 
and people are dying along every road and in out-of-the-way places, it is almost 
impossible that all such deaths should be recorded. In other provinces it has been held 
that the registration was worse in famine than in ordinary times. Dr. Cornish writes 

“ Death registration in ordinary seasons fails to take note of more than two-thirds of the 
“ actual mortality. In famine seasons, with the disorganisation of village life and communal 

administration, it is probable that not one-half of the actual deaths, especially in the early 
“ months, were ever recorded.” It has been shown that considerable improvement in the 
system of reporting was effected ; but it required considerable improvement in order that 
the Province should not fall back and the registration become worse under the increased 
difficulties. It is possible to contend that the same ratio existed in 1878 as in other years 
between the registered and actual mortality — hardly that a closer relation existed. 
Where one officer finds that 10 percent, of the known deaths and another that 22 per 
cent, were not recorded, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the unknown deaths of 
wanderers must have raised the actuals to at least 30 per cent, above tlie recorded 
numbers. 

10. Several improvements in the system of registration (such as the preservation of 
the record, and the entry of the name of the deceased, -without which verification is 
hardly possible) have been suggested in these reports ; and it has been shown that great 
errors exist in the supposed population of certain registration circles — errors due 
apparently either to original mistakes of addition, or to subsequent transfers of villages 
from one jurisdiction to another without a corresponding alteration of the totals. These 
points will no doubt be attended to by the Local Government, and need not be further 
referred to here. 

11. Causes of death. — Mr. Benett finds" that the 3,380 deaths registered by him can 
be assigned to the following causes : 



Deaths. 

Fer Cent. 

Hunger - . - . . 

1,723 

51 

Small-pox • • ... 

686 

20 

Fever ..... 

443 

13 

Other causes - - - 

328 

16 


12 . Mr. Roberts classifies as follows,* separating the mortality into two periods : 




November. — June. 

1 

July. — December. 



Deaths. 

Datio. 

Deaths. 

Bado. 



Hunger - . - 

221 

J 

18-4 i 

57 

5-4 



Bowel-complaints - 

no 

9-3 

175 

13-8 



Small-pox 

276 

23 

34 

3 



Fever ... 

476, 

39*1 

708 

64*4 



Other causes 

112 

9-3 

128 

11-4 



* “ Influence of Famine on Growth of Population,” page 17. 2 19 ^ Ahstrjict of Form I. 
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i-^ CaoUin Pitcher gives^ the following figures for 27 villages of Shahjahanpur and 
fo/the rcFt of the districts inspected by him, with a population of 37,176 . 



1,549 

« 

56-5 

Want - ■ * 

* 

Small-pox - * - - - 

339 

)2-4 

Other causes - ■ ' 

856 

31-1 

Total deaths 

— - 1 . • 1 nO . tf 

2,744 



100 


tllC geiicnu ucttuti-i r^r — ^ 

1 I <?«,«// MOT —All officers agree in stating that they find no connection between 
ihe pre^taS S s^U-^ox and®the acuteness^f famine. Mr B^ett shows- that it 
™s severest when famine mortality was hghtot, and vice ver^r “ So mvariah y is it 
‘‘ the ca<*e that in places whicli have been decimated by famine there is hardly a trace of 
“ small-DOx and vice versai, that a hasty reasoner might be inclined to regard famine as 
“ a prophylactic against the disease But he holds it possible that the same disor- 
irani<.ation of the seasons which produced the famine may have rendered the human body 
^usually susceptible to epidemics. Mr. Roberts says^ : »I am not disposed to think 
“ that the mortality due to small-pox was in any appreciable degree influenced by 
“ nrivation due to scarcity.” And he goes on to mention a village where twice as 
manv Brahmins died as .Chamars ; the former being free from any distress, and the 
latter suffering severely from privation. “Many villages escaped the small-pox 
‘'‘ alto"'ether and when it entered a village, it spread among the well-to-do quite as much 
“ as among the poor.” Captain Pitcher, too, speaks® of small-pox as occurring in the 
houses of those well to do, rather than those who might be supposed to be in. straitened 
circumstances. 


15 Starvation .— Benett reckons® that in the tract inspected by him, out of a 
population of 45,000 souls, 1,521 died from famine, or at the rate of .33'8, and that these 
deaths occurred at the following periods : from November to February, 20 ; from March 
to June, 6-5 ; from July to December, 7-5 per mille. Applying this ratio to the popu- 
lation (nartly modified by local circumstances) of the whole of the famine tract, he finds^ 
that, out of a population of 715,000, the deaths from starvation amounted to 18,850. 
He believes that the mortality began in November and December, and was most acute 
from the middle of January (after the fall of rain, which destroyed field labour at the 
wells) till the middle of February (when the fields began to yield some su.stenance), 
bein" at the rate of 15 per mille for that period. After the harvest-lime there was no 
more famine ; but distress began to reappear in May, and continued till the rains were 
well established. 


l6. Mr. Roberts believes® that the number of deaths from starvation was considerably 
underrated, both from failure to record such deaths at all in the case of wanderers and 
from unwillingness to attribute this as the cause, especially in the case of the higher 
castes, among whom there was a feeling of shame in acknowledging such deaths. He 
divides his record into two periods — from November to June, and from July to 
December. And with reference to the number of deaths recorded in the second period 
(57), he observes® that they were due, not to want of food, but to breakdown of the 
constitution owing to privations endured during the scarcity ; many of the deaths 
occurring among, returned emigrants. The returns of the Agra Poor-house are quoted 
to shew that, udiilc there were 1,481 deaths in the first period, there were 1,232 in the 
second ; many of the latter however being due to the fever epidemic which raged in 
Agra in the autumn of 1878. 

17. Captain Pitcher considers'® that no starvation deaths occurred after the cutting of 
the rabi ; but he speaks of many deaths from eating new grain, which probably is only 
an indirect form of death by starvation. His village notes show' that he believed many 


* Sbiteinc'Ota 3 and 4. " * Paragraph 44. 

is probably true in a sense which Mr. Eenctt did not intend. Those who have died of famine cannot 
die again of siuall-iiox. 

* Paragraph 47. ® Paragraphs ol, 57. ® Paragraph 42. 

■ Par.-.grapli 16. ® Paragraph 53. » Paragraphs 57 and 58. Paragraph 26. 


of the deaths to be -wrongly attributed to starvation, and to be really due to small-pox; 
The grounds for this presumption are not stated. 

IS. The classes that suffered. (1) Sexes. — On this subject much useful information has 
been collected. First, as to sexes. Mr. Benett’s returns show the deaths of 583 adult 
men against only 263 adult -women, or 19*20 and 8*5 respectively of the numbers he 
recorded. Mr. Roberts, out of 126 classified cases, finds deaths of ■42 adult males and 
only 8 adult females. 

Captain Pitcher records 570 adult male.s and 213 adult females as dead, or 2*67 adult 
males to every adult female. 

19 . The explanations given are — 

- (1) ^that the woman keeps' the household stores and helps herself; 

(2) that she has ornaments, which she sells on her own behalf ; 

(3) that women’s work, like sweeping the houses of the rich and grinding, continued 

when field labour was stopped ; 

(4) that a husband will rather starve himself than see bis wife starve ; 

(5) that the brunt of the struggle falls on the men wandering in search of 

employment, watching crops at night in the extreme cold, &c., from which the 
women are free ; 

(6) -that women are less ashamed to beg and importime for help than men ; 

(7) that there are more men than women in the general population. 

20. jMr. Roberts (paragraph 59) thinks there was some disinclination' on the part of 
the men to ascribe their women’s deaths to starvation ; but Mr. Benett strongly rejects 
this (paragraph 28). It will be remembered that the same phenomenon of an excess of 
male over female deaths is seen in the returns of the two Southern Presidencies and 
Aly sore- 

21 . (2) Castes. — Mr. Benett took great pains to classify the deaths specially recorded 

as famine deaths according to castes, and to work out their 
ratio to the total population involved. Mr. Roberts did not 
compile any such statistics, thinking that caste is not a 
complete indication of a man’s position in life. Captain 
Pilcher records witli great fulness the statistics of all his 
“ verified ” famine deaths by castes. The results are shown 
on the margin. It is admitted by every one that the weavei’is 
suft'ered very severely. In Bareilly both the cotton crops 
were lost, so that they were deprived of their supply, and 
also the market for their cloths, if they wove any, was dead. 
In Rai Bareli, however, the Koris, though weavers by caste, 
are mainly employed in ordinary years on field labour. As 
to the Kahars, Captain Pitcher (paragraph 34) makes some 
interesting remarks showing how they have suflered fironi 

the progress of civilisation as well as from the hardness of the times. 


Ratio of Famine 
Deaths per Mille of 
Population. 


Caste. 

Mr. Benett. 

Captaiu 

IHtclier 

baupur 

omitted). 

Koris • • 

SO'd 

2S*i 

Jubhas 

— 

50*4 

Chuoi 

tiro 

05*2 

Ptols • 

5T'7i 

53*2 

LocUis - • 

50* u 

— 

Ahirs 

2u’0 

10*0 

Kurmis 

17‘6S 


Bialinuns 

5-72 

7*3 

Thskurs 

S‘til 

ti*S 

Banjazus 


23*0 

Barhais 

_ 

GO'ti 

KaJbrs - • 


23‘S 


22. (3) Occupations . — A more important classification is that by occupation. Mr. Benett 
shows that® in his tract the mortjmty was almost entirely among the labourers. He 
divides the population thus — 


Per-centage 




Per-centage 

of total 



of 

number 



population. 

of deaths. 

Cultirators of more than 5 bighas 


25 

10 

„ less „ 

- 

30 

22 

Labourers _ - _ 

- 

20 

68 

on-agriculturists 

- 

25 

— 


Here the 68 per cent, of deaths attributed to labourers includes a few, but not many, 
rural artizans, such as washermen, potter.s, tailors, &c. It was these rural labourers who 
sufiered far more severely than any class ; and as most of the cultivators holding 
less than 5 bighas (or 3 acres) live more by field-labour than by the profits of cultivation, 
Mr. Benett attributes about SO per cent.- of the deaths to the-labouring classes. Of-the- 
culiivators proper, he says* that they sufiered severely, especially frpm the'loss of cattle. 


^ Mr. Beuett’s paragrapb 2S. 
* Paragraph 26." 


H h 4 


- Captain Pitcher’s paragraph 29. 
Pa-ragraph 37. 
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but that few died of starvation. The landowners^ were never near the point of famine. 
Mr. Roberts observes® that "it was the poor who starved, mostly field-labourers. 
“ Cultivators and zemindars did not, as a rule, want for food, as they had resources in 
" the sale of their property and in borrowing.” Captain Pitcher finds® that “ the 
" mortality affected chiefly the very old and the very young among the labouring 
" classes, both in the villages and towns.” - “ The sufferers were chiefly aged people and 
" young children among tenants with small holdings, agricultural labourers, and village 
" artizans. Beggars in the villages do not appear to have suffered heavily.”'* In his 
classified list of castes (Statement 4) he distinguishes in 1 5 cases those who are cultivators 
from those who are labourers, with the following results : — 

Total 


Total 

population. 


deaths 
from all 
causes. 


Batio 
por millo. 


Cultivators - - - 17,546 329 19 

Labourers - - 3,722 290 78 

All of these are apparently field-labourers, as the list includes no such castes as 
weavers, potters, &c., who are often both artizans and agriculturists, and the mortality 
among them is nearly four times as great as among the cultivating classes proper. It is 
to be regretted that neither Mr. Roberts nor Captain Pitcher have given any information 
bearing on the question whether tenants with occupancy rights were found at all better 
able to resist the effects of the drought than tenants-at-will. 


23. Special local causes of excessive Mr. Benett shows? that in the dis- 

tricts which he visited the tract where famine was acute was a low ricc-producinff tract' 
in which the failure of the crop was complete. On each side of -it, as the ground rises 
and other kharif crops are grown which did not suffer so much, the death-rate becomes 
less. Mr. Roberts dwells on the influence of the severe epidemics of small-pox and fever 

on the death-rate. Putting them aside, and looking at starvation-deaths, which he 
distributes thus® — ’ •mn.n m. 

Agra - - - 6-lpermille. 

Etah - - - 7’8 

Mainpuri - - - 3*4 ” 

he offers the following explanations. The constitution of the resident population has to 
be considered. Taking four registo^^^ circles in Agra, he finds that Vo of then, 
Hatkant and Bah, aie inhabited by poor and low-caste people; two, Batesar and 
Kachaura, by well-to-do Brahmins. And the figures are ^ -oaiesai and 

Hatkant- - - - 35 per cent, of the mortality due to famine. 

Batesar - - - jg ” ” 

Kachaura - . . g ” ” 

Also the emigration from the dry tracts and to the irrigated” tracts fi 

population and lowered the recorded mortality of the dry tracts unduly! ^ 

24. Captain Pitcher found® that the mortality was ereatpsf in tho , ii , 

namganga and other rivers and in tracts where tL is chfefly grora “and 

butes to the insanitary condition of these vilinn-pc th/a. ~i,° -i. ’ attri- 

Mr. Benett's explanation may be the true one h|-?also^ v^^^ 1 

that failed most signally. He also lenorts z., that rice was the crop 

the character of the village populatioif and their mutuS^riationT^^The*^ 

lowest where the people were homoeeneous® Tr,r..shi Ihe mortality was 

each other ; tvherj th? rdadonrSSMar “d tTnanUvl not 
where rents were paid in kind, not in cash where rent^ wLrnnf friendly*®; 

Ihese conclusions would be of higher imnortanrl if pLT * exacted.*® 

previous acquaintance with the locality, or Vd beei^^aS?tn d possessed any 

inquiry so as to ensure a thorough VquaiuLce wi^^^^^^^ “ time to thi 

villages. He does indeed state (para<.raph 91)That " peculiarities of these 


® Paragraph 23. 
•Paragraph 66. 
•Paragraph 32 (a). 


* Paragraph 38. 

7-p ^Paragraph 96. 
•Paragraph 78. 

*® Paragraph 42. 


•Paragraph 81. 
® Paragraph 47. 


8 T> , -taragrapu 47. 
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25. Ejfcct of relief measures on the mortality. — We come nest to a very important 
branch of the enquiry, — what influence on the mortality \vas produced by the i*emedial 
measures adopted by the Government ? In the parts inspected by Mr. Benett there 
seem to have been only three poor-houses, relieving on an average less than 500 people 
between them, while private relief-houses supported about 1,000. It \yas impossible, 
therefore, that much benefit could be traced to these operativ^ns. Besides ^yhich, his 
evidence as to the popular aversion from this mode of relief is extremely strong, and 
contrasts singularly with the e.vperience of 1861 and 1S69> when no such violent dislike 
was recorded ; biit, as Colonel Baird Smith states, every Native Relief Committee 
unanimously agreed that the system of giving cooked food ought to be rigidly adhered 
to. The relief-works were on a more extended scale, and ilr. Benett believes^ that 
they had a most unmistakable eftect in keeping down mortality. His figures may be 
tabulated as follows : 




! 

j Ximilier ot' 

i 

Average 
Xuiubcr re- 
lieved in 
Kebni.vry 

isrs. ’ 

Relief per 
cent, of 
Popithtion. 

1 

j 

' Kate of Famine 
^fortalitj* 

1 per miile. 

t 



Drigbijaig.iisj 

- 

- j 250, OtH) 

13, .503 

r 

1 .5-4 

18-87 

I Iahlarg.-irh 

- 

50,000 

1,2S0 

i 2-56 

■1" 

‘ Mohaiilalgaiij 

- 

140,0tX) 

720 

•71 

j 66 


The severity of famine was nearly equal all over this tract,- though perhaps most 
severe’ in ^I'ohanlalganj ; and the' difference in the death-rate is attributable, in 
Mr. Benelt’s opinion, to the extent to which employment was given on relief-works. 


26. iMr. Roberts considers' that the relief-works must have been very efficacious in 
preventing starvation ; but the labourers not being loeal, hut brought often from a 
distance, the ctVect cannot be traced in the death-rates of particular localities. He 
observes, however, that in Ktah the e.xpenditurc relatively to population was twice as 
great as in Agr.i, and thinks this may account for the lower famine mortality in Etah. 
But this argument is partly vitiated by the fact that there were no special relief-works 
at all in Etah. Mr. Roberts probably alludes to ordinary works carried on in the dis- 
trict, which no doubt gave assistance to many impoverished labourers, though not 
specially organised for relief purposes. As to poor-houses,’ he only remarks on their 
unpopularity, and the fact that they were mostly tenanted by wanderers in the last 
stage of exhaustion brought in by the police. They can hardly have acted, therefore, as 
measures of local relief. 


27- Captain Pitcher found that little or no good was done by relief-works. They 
were mostly roads, the work on which moved on rapidly ; and villagers would go to 
them as long as the u'ork was gt)ing on near their homes,“ but left when it passed on to 
a distance. Poor-houses, he thinks,' were too much hated and dreaded to do much 
good. To he useful at all, there should be completely separate enclosures for the lowest 
castes ; but he deprecates any reliance on them for the purposes of famine relief. 

28. Suspension tf revenue ; advances to landlords; and assistance given bj/ landlords 
to tenants. — Mr. Benett admits’ that suspension of revenue cannot reach the labourers, 
who arc the real sutlerers, but he yet thinks it a more important measure even than 
relief-works, since it is juorc important to keep cultivator’s from debt and ruin than 
labourers from death by, starvation ; and it nuy enable a small proprietor to employ 
hired laboui’. Many landowners in Drigbijaiganj tahsil opened relief-works, and some, 
but not all, took advances from Government for this purpose. Some gave loans to 
their tenants,® anil more stood security for them with the money-lenders. From quarter 
to half the rent remained in arrears, it being impossible'® by the exercise of any severity 
to collect it. 


29* Mr. Roberts states" that, though the revenue was suspended in the autumn, it 
was collected afterwards in full out of a poor rabi ; but he finds that the exaction of the 


' Parugi-iiph.55. 

^ Paragr.iphs 91 to 93. 
'Paragraphs 72, 8-1. 
'"Paragraph 38. 

V9UC. 


- Paragraph -17. 

" Paragnipli 94. 

^ Paragraph 52. 

'* Paragraph 95. 

li 
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® Paragraph 73. 
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tlioinsolvos it* a Jjrahmau lias como into contact with it. Most of those clilKcuIties might be overcome 
in tho case of a relief kitchen kept open by a wealthy Hindu. The" character, at least, of the cook 
can he depended upon, and that tlic food has been prepared with a proper regard to the ordinances of , 
religion. This can never ho the ease with a Government kitchen ; in addition to tho over-wakeful 
apprehension of attempts on tlicir caste, the Hindus feel that they have no security that any low . 
scoundrel may not liave been selected to cook, or even that ho is a Brahman at all. When the Bach- 
rawan relief-work poor-houso was removed to Dirgbijai^anj, where cooked rations Avero distributed, all, 
the poor of the smallest pretence to respectability declined to follow it, though they had been drawing 
three pice per diem witli the greatest thankfulness. The tehsildar of Dirgbijaiganj sent out a chaprasi 
to bring in a colony of 11 .\hirs and Lotllis whom ho knew to he starving at a village a few miles off. 
They said they would ratlier (lie than lose their caste, and a week later two miserable old Ahirs crawled 
in sayinu' that all the rest had die<l, and that being left alone they had no longer tho spirit to resist tho 
food "that was so near them.'’ _ _ , , . 

Pai-it. ."le. Use ottlistrihulioii of cvot.nl {■atioiis . — The objections to the distribution of cooked rations 
are, then, tiiat it (Iocs no appreciable good, and that, while it saves an infinitesimally small portion of 
tho dregs of society, it leaves good men to die." 

Mr. Roberts says — 

Pani.Ol. Poor-/ioiisi's . — “There was the greatest objection among all classes of the people to avail 
themselves of this form of relief. In no villages that 1 visited did any of the higher castes, however 
poor, admit that they entered one ; even among the lowest classes, loss of caste seems to have been 
occasionally the rc.-siilt of it. Tho poor-houses were largely recruited by starving ivanderers whom the 
police compelled to come in; as a great number of these were in the last stage of stari'ation, the 
mortality in the poor-hoiise.s was excessive. In .\gra jiooi-house and hospital, tho deaths from the 
opening of tho iioor-hnui-es to their closure in October were 2, (>74 : all these may be put down 
to starvation. In view of the rchn lance of the people to enter them, it may be fairly alleged that 
nearly all tin* recipients of pnor-hon.'e relief, who did not die there >>r then, or shortly after leaving, 
but for the pnor-hou-e would have perished. I have not been aide to ascertain to my satisfaction all 
the grounds of this rchielancc, but there may be added to the sentiment Avhich makes the work-house 
detestable to the poor in Knglaud a special prejudice arising from caste. A person who leaves his 
village and seeks alms niay he sniiposed not to be particular :is to the caste of the giver of food to him, 
and he is judged, therefore, to have heconie impure in Ins ca'ite. In the poor-house his fond may have 
been distributed by a Ihahman, hut he hogged : did he receive food frtnn Brahmans only?’’ 

Captain Pitcher reports tiiat — 

Piir>i. 7i. '■ Kvi'rywhere I found in the villages the practice of excommunication from caste resorted 
to by all ea^tes, except sweepers and * C'hammar C’hainars.’ agaiii't those people who wont to the 
poor-houses. Instances may he n'cn in my diary of families found by me a.s living out of caste among 
the following :—.\hir.-=, Kurniis, .Itdaha.-', Kori-s Kahars, ami even ‘jatya’ Chamniars; while, for the 
most part, the peoph' who had returned had done nothing but beg ever since, and u very largo proper* 
tion had (lied since tlieir return. 1 found many instances of people who hatl gone to the poor-house, 
aiul after staying there .some time returning of their «i'.vn election to die at home. I am sure that 
iuspeetion of the returns "him faired out, will convince any one that the poor-honses had very little 
etreet in mitigating the mortality of tlio rural classes." 

*• Poor-hou.'Cs will never he more popul.ir than they are now until Charaars and Bhangis 
are relegated to separated enclosures. In the villages the Chamars have a perfectly separate quarter, 
and the sweeper a perfectly separate iioiise, for the C’iiamar holds himself superior to the sweeper. No 
one who has not been on foot through many villages can appreciate the utter loathing and dislike 
entertained by the re.-t of the vill ige towauls the Chamars. 1 found Miisulmans sharing this feeling 
as well as Hindus, and I often found all tho pcopio who eould do so slink oil* when I came to enumerate 
the Chamar families. At the same time, having seen the demoralization of those who have been to 
poor-houses, I am convinced that to render the poor-houses more popular is simply to increase pauperism, 
and that idl measures sliould be tried wliieli would keep people at their homes. ' Tlierc was far greater 
inortidily in proportion amongst those who left their homes, w'hether Ibr poor-houses, for relief-works, 
or to wander in search of friends or work. -More than once people remarked — ‘ Those who (lied of 
hunger were those who left their villages, while those who remained quietly at liomo survived.’ ” 

As the Honourable Syed A limed Khan was the oUicer who (under Sir J. Strachey', then ^Magistrate 
ami C’ollcetor at .Mcradsdiad) established and niannged the famine poor-house at ^loradabad in 1861, 
which has ever .«inee been held to be the model for such institutions, and as neither in the history of the 
faniino of 1801, nor in that of 1868, is there any record of such hostility being felt towards poor-houso 
relief as is now reported, I drew his attention to the aimve (luotcd passages, and asked if he could 
.suggest any explanation of this change in the popular feeling. In reply, ho has favoured me with the 
following valuiibie memuramhuu. 

iO-G-79. c. A. E. 


_1. lluive perused the reports made by Messrs. Beuett and Roberts,* and Captain 
Pitcher, on the la.st famine. There cannot be given anj^ decided opinion in regard to the 
unpopularity of those poor-liouscs in which cooked food is distributed, until it is known 
how they were managed. But these reports do not describe the character of the 
niauageinent. 

2. The management of poor-houses is of course a difficult task, aud their popularity 
or unpopularity depends, I think, to a great extent, on the character of such management 

li 2 
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At t!ic lime when Sir John Stracliey was the Magistrate and Collector of Moradaljad, the 
inaiia'^i'iiu-nt of the poor-house at "that station, which contained a lai’ge number ol peisons 
of every caste and sect, devolved on me. I am now going to enumerate the principles 
on which that institution was established. A comparison of those |)nnciples ''’ith the 
above-named reports, which dwell on the unpopularity of the poor-nouses, wdl throw 
some light on the discovery of the real causes of that unpopularity. 

3. Tlic poor-house at.^Moradabad was established on the following priiieiples: — 

f 1.) A committee was formed which consisted of respectable Hindu and Muharainadaii 
members who used to select every morning and afternoon persons fit to be 
admitted into the poor-house, as well as those to be sent to the relief-works,^ 
out of tile lot that assembled every day. Persons selected for the poor-house 
were each given a ticket marked with a number, and ordered to sit in a separate 
quarter, 'fhosc appointed for the relief-works were given similar tickets and 
sent to work. Persons employed in the relief-works also received cooked food. 
As no arrangement could conveniently be made with regard to caste system 
at such relief-works, therefore those persons only who did not mind caste 
restrictions, and ivlio rvere somewhat strong and healthy, were ordered to such 
works. 

(2.) Persons selected for admission into the poor-house had to present themselves 
immediately before the said Committee to undergo a sub-division with regard 
to the variety of castes, (f.) The Bhangis (sweepers), for instance, who arc 
hated and disliked by persons of all other castes, were enrolled in a separate 
register ; (II.) the Chamars and their cognate class, the Cliamar Kolis, were 
entered in another ; while (III.) the Mus^mans, and those of the Hindus who 
declared that they had sought alms and received food from every person without 
regard to caste, and that they no longer observed the caste system, were put 
in a third register, though these latter would have no objection at all had they 
been placed into the company of the Chamars even. (IV.) Those Hindus 
who were particular about caste were enrolled in a fourth register, 

(3.) The poor-house which was established in a spacious garden was divided into two 
separate enclosures. The larger of these enclosures was assigned to the 
first three classes named above, and the smaller one to the fourth and last 
class. ' 

(-1.) The former of these enclosures contained a number of smaller areas enclosed by 
hamhoos, spacious enough to receive 1,000 persons (or 500, the exact number 
I do not remember) sitting in four rows, one on each side, to take their food. 

(5.) Separate areas were assigned to different classes and castes ; as for instance, the 
area assigned to the Wiangis contained none but the Bhangis, that assigned to 
the CJimnars contained none but the Chamars or Chamar Kolis, and that 
assigned to the Mubaiumadans contained none but the Muhammadans or those 
of the Hindus wlio had already renounced their caste. A separate register 
was kcj)t for each area, and a clerk stood at the door, at the time when food 
was to be distributed, to let in those persons only whose names were enrolled 
in the register. These persons had become so accustomed as to seat them- 
selves ill their proper places with regard to numbers. There was only one 
kitclicn for all these castes, and the bread, which was of a definite weight, was 
baked in_ ovens by iMuhammadan cooks, and the number of breads allotted 
to each individual was marked in the register kept by the clerk. Proper 
arranj'emcnts were also made to have the bread and dal (or any other thing to 
, '"'ith bread) distributed to persons in each area. 

(15.) 'i'he second cnclosuie, which was assigned to the Hindus who observed the 
distuictlons of caste, had a long ban-ack or kitchen built into it. The manage- 
meiit ot this kitchen and the distribution of food belonged to those members 
ot the committee who were respectable Hindus. Some of these members were 
(.lovernment servants, such as Munsiffs and Sadar Amins, and others were some 
ot the i;e.spectable Hindu residents of the city. These members used to 
enquire about the caste of the persons taken into the enclosure, and could do 
{ \ 'ri*- ‘^iisily. Arrangements made within this enclosure are as follows : — 
[a.) I Ilia enclosure contained a well, and proper arrangements were made for those 
Inulus Avlio used to bathe before taking their food, according to their 
leligious custom, ® 
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(b.) Separate Chuulcas (diuint; groiuuls) were provided lor each class of those people 
who had no ohjectioii against taking their food in the same Ghuuka Avith other 
ineinbers of J hat class or caste 'riiis Clutuka was so made as to be contiguous 
to the place, where their Ib.id was cooked, and was very easily prepared, simply 
by sprinkling water over the ground, and then drawing four lines, one on 
each side. 

(<;.) 'riicse llimlus almost wholly consisted of persons who had no objection as to 
taking food cooked by the Hrahnians who Avere appointed by tlic Ilindu 
inemiiers. 'I’hey received their foo<l cooked by these Urahmans within the 
pieeinels of tlieir f Avhieh were wide enough not to render the food 
impure on the .'■eore of its happening to come out of the Clinnku, conformably 
to their religious ordinances. 

(</.) 'I'lieie were .-ome person.-', though very few indeeil, Avho objected to take food 
cooked bv anv other por.son but one of their own caste. Such persons were 
separatid from the te.st, and permitted to prepare their food themselves jointly 
in a renarate ('/iiittbi within the .-ame enelo.sure. Their shares of Hour, dal, 
atid fuel were of eonr.-e given t«» them. 

(c.) There were, '.noreover. persons (tlumgh rare) who were so prejudiced and super- 
stitious as not tc» toueh Iboil cooked by any other person but by their own 
hands. .Sueh per.-ons were eaeh allot le<l a separate (juarter for making their 
within the same enelosure. 


1. 'I'hesc Were the oidy arrangements conneeted with their food. Tltere does not 
seem anv mce-sity for mentioning those rel.iling lt» their living and their employment in 
the piHir-lum.'e, their niedie.il treatiiunt, their hatliing, ami the change of their clothes. 
.Such a manag«.‘ineiit c.in never l.'e e.\pecteil to give birth to complaints mentionetl in the 
;jl'o\e-named leporls. 


.'i. 'ritere is no ib-ubt that the cl.iss of per-ons who have already been e,\-eommuni- 
cated before they sit tlieir foot int«» the poor*honse will never regain their ea-te after 
le.uing the poor-house. When 1 wa- sent to l.ike charge of the poor-houses at (loruck- 
poie and Mist's 1 found that almou all the liiiidu- then attending the poor-houses had 
Ijeeii previously e.woiiinniiiie.ite 1, and that they did not mind the restrictions ol‘ ea-te, 
and had no objection against foml, by whom-mwer it inight have been [irepired, although 
the loud they received i i tli.- poor-liou-.-- was c iolwcil by Mrahmans. The reports do 
nut make any mention a> to the fact wliellur the pers ms said to have losL their caste 
h ii been e.w.nnmunic.iteil previous to their entering ll'e pi)or-liou<e or not. 


(». I am now going to take a glance at the reports. ’I'lie diiliculties arising from the 
caste di'tinelion.s of which .Mr. Meiiett .speaks in paragraph .'i I of his ivport inight Avell 
be removed by a nianageineiil similar to that at .Mor.idab.nl, deserihed above. 


7. 'flic .statement maile by Captain Pitcher in paragraph 7- of his report, regarding 
the excommuiiication ot' persons admitted into the poor-houses, dues not show whctlicr 
their caste had remained unstillied at the inument they had entered the poor-houses, and 
whether the pooi-houses were managed according to the caste system adopted at 
.Moradahad. From paragraph .s I of the same report it appears that this was not the 
ease, as he .states there that “ poor-hou.ses will never be more popular than they are now 
until Chaiiiars and Mliangis are releg.iteil to sejiarate enclosures,” which shows 
undoubtedly that they were not made to .sit separately. 


S. I cannot nnder.-tand that “ to render the poor-houses more popular is to increase 
“ iiauperism,” nor do I see any other way of helping jieople which may prevent 
pauperism. 'I'he suggestion that persons should not he drawn out from their homes, 
and that suceour he given to them at their homes, is pleasing to the ears, but I do not 
think it po.s..;ible to bring it practically into elfect, nor can relief-works be opened every- 
where near the homes of the villagers. 


y. With lefereiice to paragraph yt of Mr. Roberts’ report, about the reluctance on the 
jiait of the people to avail them.selvcs of the pour-honses Ibr fear of the )os.s of c.isto, [ 
. would make the same remark as 1 have done in the case of Captain Pitcher, with the 
addition that the statement made by Mr. Roberts that “ the poor-houses were largely 
“ recruited by starving wanderers whom the police compelled to come in,” gives inuch 
reason to believe that tlie inmates of the poor-nuuses were for the most part those persons 
who had already lost their caste by begging in from door to door, 
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to the pat.pei> >, V increases disease ami monau.y. - . ^ 

Ji, ?”' who W got ?«=., oot S;i;d Veo.. and 


\ ^ T VO on very vcvoUing things wmcn i'— pooi-liouse was good, and 
.heir s.or«. The tod they ^ ta 

Ft eoivUl not produce such P'^J .1 „,selves) is that they wdl not sufficiently 

LuSiu.- that they will spend it in is separate arrangements require 

be ihle to’inaUe arrangements toi thoai ^ /g .^vbo arc in some way or other 

‘-.or aud the supply of cooked 

;:X\h“uls‘o;„adorcdtohethcgrea.e^^^^^^^^ 

‘-- -''Tfr'Xt-irr aud ioUomo clothes, which was iudeod considered 

r;;’;;" c^iio.'. .tnSt ^P-ad o.- disease 

i:i. 1’pord.ouscs do ccitauily chc* 


Ci;,i:i::,. ne replied ‘'^,1 0 n rSraCre:^ & coaiidence say that 

SS'er ttT?ou« fs emheSd in L distribution of cash money, whether m 

rchcl-worhs m aiijnhcic the. ^ performed at the poor-house at 

11, 'I'herc were. the weaving of cloth, diories, and blankets, 

M„rad«b«a,s..eh ay'“ “\““°iSos?XnVp“^^^ ““ 

a„d .1.0 l'v.Ht...g o' ™P“^i,t';„cd S ™r«..g the pLJers. A third part probably 

porlionot X-irt •.mount') o9^ the whole expenditure was thus repaid, and 

^Ido not that we. were thus able to support 

kvas. from tune to by a fund which was originally capable of supporting 

Ibur thousand pci »on> (toi ^bc case of cash distribution by which we 

f W h irdlv W aWo “ support three thousand persons by a fund which would 

If, There U no iloubl that the poor-houses are liable to some defects, such as 

Ae T Itivp often heard of mismanagement in most ot 
(1.) „.crc opened during the last famine, I am inclined to con- 

dude that a poor-house and mismanagement are closely connected with one 

(•>1 u''if undoubtedly a fact that the higher classes of 

Muhammadan, and particularly the women who have ^ 

respectability, consider it a great disgrace to go to a poor-house, and it is 
stvaiu'c that some might have preferred starvation to that disgiace. If I am 
nor mi-takcn, the same feelings may have been entertained in l^^op® 
r-irf to the poor-houses. But this docs not incline us to regard the poor- 
luni-e.s a.s defective, but to make some other arrangement for this sort ot 

Vt MuF'.dibad two plans were adopted to meet this difficulty. In the first place, a 
ccitaiii uuaiititv of cotton was every week sent to the women at their houses 
v.Jth an amount of money sufficient to maintain them during that week. . they, 
ii.-d 10 spin the cotton and then send it back to the managers of the poor-houses 
Aithouglx the persons charged with the distribution of these things were selected 
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from luuoug trustworthy persons, yet I douot not tnat some irregularities 
occurred in the matter. In the second place, men who felt a shame in entering 
. the poor-house like other paupers were Nominally taken into employ on small 
salaries in the poor-house or relief-works, though there was in reality no' need 
of their services. This measure did not, however, prove thoroughlj’' effective. 
The abuiidance of the seivauts had of course the effect of ensuring a satisfactory 
management of the poor-house and the relief-works. 

(3.) The people certainly do not like to leave their homes for poor-houses as long as 
they can support themselves in some way or other. It was, in my opinion, 
one of the foremost principles we had in view in the management of the poor- 
houses (whether I was right or -n’rong I do not know) that those persons should 
onl}’^ he admitted into a ]30or-honse Avho could not support themselves in any 
other W’a 3 \ Hence the failure of those persons to join the poor-house, who 
could in any way support themselves at their homes, was considered by us as 
the attainment of one of the best principles. 

l6. In conclusion, I beg to state that I never heard that persons of the fourth class 
above mentioned, who had got a separate enclosure for taking their food in tlie poor-house 
at Moradabad, were ever excommunicated. The state of management of a poor-house 
is soon rumoured abroad, and the effect which the good or, bad state of its management • 
has had on the continuance of a person in, or his exclusion from, his caste may thus have 
been known to the people. 

SYED AHMED. 

9lh June IS/O- 


MYSORE. 


This skelcli is coin\Hlo(,i (by ^Ir. C. Caiuiibell of the India OtHce) from ^Ir. C. A. Elliott’s Eeport on the 

Alysore Famine. 


Causes q/' Famine In 1875 the rainfall was extremely scanty. The early rains tvere 

light, and the autumn rains entirely failed, the result being a very short crop of the autumn 
dry grains, and an entire failure of the Avintcr rice. The countiy, however, was in so 
prosperous a condition at the time that, though much anxiety was felt and preparations 
for relief were made, no real distress ensued. The rainfall of 1876, however, was even 
more deficient than that of 1S75. The S.\V. IMonsoon was veiy light, whilst the N.E. 
monsoon failed entirely. The dr^' crops came to nothing, and the tanks and wells being 
exhausted through the drought, the late rice crop also Avas a total failure. 

The effect on prices of these bad seasons Avas that ragi, the staple food grain of the 
province, had risen by November 1875 to 22i seers per rupee, or more than double the 
usual price, to 18 in August 1876, and to in December. 

History of the Famine. — As soon as it Avas clear that the failure of the rain had been 
general and must produce a Avidc-spread loss of food, preparations Averc made to 
open relicf-Avorks, and at the close of October*^ the Chief Commissioner laid doAAm the 
S 3 'stem on Avhich he proposed to administer relief measures. This system embraced the 
digging of Avells and the encouragement of irrigation by loAvering the rates of assess- 
ment, strengthening the police and the district establishments by closing the cml courts 
and utilising their staff; but he demurred to the proposal to siipph' famine labour on the 
railway to M3'sore, or on any large Avorks, as well as to any scheme for buying grain or 
interfering Avith trade. The Government of India approved these instructions and 
accorded their emphatic approval- to the system of carrying on minor works at 
numerous places, instead of concentrating large bodies of labourers on Avorks at a distance 
from their homes. However, with regard to gratuitous relief, the' old principle Avas 
adhered to, that it Avas maiul3' the duty of the commuuit3'^ to assist those AA'ho were 
unable to Avork, and on the 2nd NoA'ember® the Chief Commissioner called a public 
meeting at Bangalore, at AA’hich subscriptions Avere inAuted, an equal sum being promised 
b 3 * Government, and a Central Committee for administering this relief was appointed. 


1 E., p. 2-t-o. 
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I’his Committee continued its functions in the town of B^galore till the end of 
September 1877. Similar measures were adopted in other large tovvns, and where private 
charity failed Government stepped in. Eariy in Jebruar/ Sir R. 1 emple, the famine 
delegate tVom the Government of India, visited Mysore. His report on the general 
condition of the people at the time was not unfavourable. He did not observe many 



and thought it unnecessary to begin any large work till the numbers of applicants 
increased; He considered that the economy with which relief operations were 
conducted in Mysore contrasted very favourably with Madras, The reform he c'nefly 
urged was the introduction of a system of village inspection and house to house visitation, 
and a strenn-thening of the existing staff where necessary; and some subordinate officers 
Avere detaifed to this work, but it was neither efficiently carried out by them, nor 
effectively supervised by the superior staff." Towards the end of February cholera 
ill a scA’cre form broke out and continued to rage with great violence till June. The 
mortality was very great in the relief kitchens, where tne sick and infirin had no chance 
of escape ; when it broke out in the works it had the effect of dispersing the gangs. 

In the beginning of AprlP Sir R. Temple revisited Mysore. He still continued to 
take an optimist view of the situation, and considered that the results of the relief 
administration still compared favourably with the neighbouring districts of Madras, even 
after all the economy and reduction which had been introduced into those districts, and 
that the labourers on relief-ivorks were in fair condition. At the end of March through 
Avant of proper ai-rangeraent and system the numbers on civil relief-AVorks fell from 
55,687 in the last week of March to 32,000 in the first Aveek of April, and never 
recovered ; the numbers in receipt of gratuitous relief simultaneously rising gradually from 
a monthly average of 43,600 in March to a maximum of 227,067 in August. 

This period was one of extreme depression and of gloomy forebodings that the monsoon 
Avould fail again. After a cyclonic fall of rain in May the rainfall Avas extremely light 
through June, July, and. August, and it Avas during these months that the distress and 
mortality reached their climax. The loss of cattle, too, OAving to the want of pasture, 
Avas A’ery great. On the tst September agriculture Avas at a standstill and all field labour 
Avas stopped ; the starving people, finding that the relief-work did not provide them a 
sufficient or a certain subsistence, crowded into the large toAVus, and especially to 
Bangalore, in such numbers as to swamp the machinery for distributing gratuitous relief, 
and died in large numbers in holes and corners of the toAvn. Rain began to fall and 
continued throughout the month. On the 6th the Viceroy arrived at Bangalore, and on 
the 8tli he addressed a letter to the Chief Commissioner in Avhich a scheme for 
reorganising the Avhole system of famine management Avas delineated, a chief feature 
of Avhich was the appointment of a Famine Department presided over by Mr. C. 
A. Elliott as Eamine Coinniissioner, with Mr. Wingate as Famine Secretary. As it Avas 
further considered necessary to make a radical change in the system of relief- 
works, Col. Sankey Avas relieved of his post as Chief Engineer, and Major Moucrieff 
appointed in his place. Under the ncAV central authority a Famine Code Avas draAvn up 
and uniformity introduced into the relief arrangements ; gratuitous food Avas confined to 
those Avho Avere altogether unable to labour, and Avas given for the most part subject to 
the condition of residence in a poor-house ; while everyone Avho Avas able to do any 
Avork, hoAvever little, Avas employed on relief-works. These Avere almost Avithout 
exception large Avorks of permanent utility, and Avere placed under officers of the Public 
Works Department. The establishment employed in administering famine relief awis 
largely increased, and an active system of house to house inspection of tHe villages Avas 
set on foot, Avith a view to relieving at home those who Avere infirm and feeble, and to 
stimulating all others if in distress to seek employment by Avork. The' numbers on relief- 
works at once rose, the monthly average in November being 75,850. The intensity of 
the distress Avas noAV hoAvever past, for the rain gave fresh life to agricultural occupations, 
who grasses and Aveeds was collected Avith avidity by those 

^ffle^ oF t 1 December 1877 and January 1878 had the 

the of 1978 the «Haf 
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the end 
reduced. 


of May all 


danger 


was past, and the famine establishments were at once 


tb lierwf-worlc , — During the earlier period of the famine the systemof relief-works pursued, 
was, with few exceptions, that of carrying out mnneruus small works sueli as repairs to tanks 
and metalling of roads, which were conducted under the orders of the district otKcers. 
The undoubted utility of these works secured at lirst the sanction of the Government of 



purpo.so. The method, howc\-er, under which they were planned was cumbrous and the 
system of granting money uncertain. Certaiu sums tvcrc allotted to a district, and 
distributed to the taluqs according to their needs.* None of the money could, however, 
be touched till it had been delinitely appropriated to a particular work, estimates drarvii 
up, and sanction obtained from the Commissioner or Chief Commissioner according to 
the amount. The district ollieers in practice had no time to comply with all these 
forms, and the work was badly carried on through lack of supervision, money ran 
short for want of tlic necessary* sanction having been obtained, and works had to be 
closeil, and reopened caiwiciously. The people were thus discouraged And prevented 
from coming to work. JJut the (inal cause of the collapse of the system was an over- 
sight which arose out of the routine observed in ail the earlier famine procedure. A 
rule of the Public Works Department had been adopted to the effect that all grants 
not fully utilised before the close of the tinancial 3 ear should lapse. No arrangements 
were made to withdraw it, when it was seen that the neee.«sity for relief-works would 
continue. Consequently the works were closed, and the district otliccrs, with no power 
to assist, were surrounded b^- starving wretches howling for cmploj’inent, who were 
thrown out of work b}’ the sudden cessation of funds. Though measures were at once 
taken to remedy the mistake, the people were thoroughly disgusted with the fitful 
nature of their cinploynicnt, ami the works were never again put on a proper footing till 
the new arrangement ordered by the Viceroy came into force in September 1877. The 
consequence was an immediate falling off in the numbers on relief-works from 55,687 in 
the last week of March to U 2 ,r 00 in the fir.st week of .April, and from thenceforth they 
oscillated from that tigure to 25,U00. 

The unsteadiness of the attendance at the Civil Relief Works, owing to the above- 
mentioned reasons, may be best seen b}’ the folloAving table : — 


Munlli. 

Civil llelicf W'ork 

Jumiury .... 

- 20,870 

February . . - 

- 37,830 

March - - 

- 41,730 

A]>ril ... 

- 29,730 

iluy .... 

- 30,010 

June ... 

- 28,060 

July . - . - 

- 26,300 

Auyilht ... 

- 26,000 

Sei»leniber ... 

- 29,970 


The Public Works Department were also enjoined to co-operate with the district 
officers, but co-operation avus never hearty% Their s}'stem was not altered to suit the 
altered circumstances. The work was done by petty contract and the labourers paid on 
the piece-work system at ordinary rates, which were insufficient to enable those unac- 
customed to work, especiall}' when emaciated by famine and illness, to earn a living. 
Again in many cases the labourers were only paid once in 15 days. Consequentl)’- the 
works conducted by the Public Works Department did but little tviwards relieving the 
famine. 

An attempt was made in the latter end of July to put matters on a better footing, 
and proposals were made wdth the view of establishing a s^'stem of large relief-works and 
placing them under the control of the Public Works Department, and relieving the over- 
worked district officers of this portion of their duties. It was also suggested that, 
whereas a larger sum of money was being spent on gratuitous relief than on relief- 
works, the reverse ought to be the case. I’hese views made a great impression on the 
Chief Commissioner ; but as they were opposed by the Chief Engineer, and as in a 
conference summoned to consider them the divergence 'of opinion ■was so great that no 
decision could be come to, a proposal which might have saved much suffering to the 
starving people fell to the ground. ° 


■vooc. 
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Ou the visit of the Viceroy iu September 1877, the system which had proved so 
successful in Bombay was substituted. The main outlines of the system were 
that all relief-works should be large works of permanent utility and should be 
conducted under officers of the Public AVorks Department : and that all applicants for 
emnloyment should be received on them. The labourers were classified according to 
their strength and ability to work and suitable tasks allotted to them ; the' wage was so 
arranged as to leave a slight margin for comforts over and above actual subsistence, and 
this margin, but no move, might be deducted as a penalty for idleness : the wage was paid 
daily at first and afterwards twice a week, under the supervision of competent officers. 
It \va.s laid down that work should not be given to any near their homes, but in most 
cases this test was not enforced, as the severity of the famine did aw’ay with its necessity. 
The Public Works Budget was entirely revised and no work was undertaken which was 

not suitable for relief purposes.^ v ^ 

The following statement gives the average numbers on relief-vvorks, as tar as the 
provincial returns contain the information each month Irom December 1876 to July 
1878, the average monthly attendance for the whole period, and the total cost of 
relief-works : — 


Year. 

^tonth. 

Civil Belief. 

P.W.D. Works. 


1876 

December 

. 




1877 

January 

- 


20,000 1 



February 

- 

37,830 




March 

- 

41,730 

30,950 



April 

- 

29,730 

^Bilgin' 



May 

- 

3! 9 




June 



26,800 



July - 



20,750 



August 






September 


29,970 

25,800 



October 













November 


75,550 



December 


65,273 


1378 

January 


45,197 



February ' - 


46,834 



March 

- 

55,742 



April 


34,369 



May 


45,890 



June 


37,630 


. 

July 


33,425 



Total - 

- 

1,069,290 



Average monthly "j 





attendance for 20 > 

53;470 



months 

-J 





Total cost 

- 

Ks. 29,50,000 



4. Belief wages . — The first attempt at establishing a uniform scale of wages was made 
on the i5th November. A circular was issued, suggesting that the rate should not 
e.\ceed 2^ annas for a male adult, and 1-^ for a female. No positive orders were, 
however, passed on the subject till the 28th February. At that date a rate of grain- 
wage was fixed, in case grain payments were made, “ which for the present should not 
“ be done unless under exceptional circumstances.” The rate Avas — 

For a man lb. of rugU - - - 6 pies condiments. 

For a woman lb. of vagi* - - - 3 . „ , 

For a child under 14 J lb. of ragi* - - 3 „ ,, 

At the then price of grain these wages were equal respectively to 2, 1^-, and l anna 
respectively. If prices grew dearer, wages were to rise proportionally. The rate of 
piece-work was at the same time laid down for relief-works at 1 a 2 ma (5 pies per cubic 
yard. The efficiency of these rules, however, was seriously impaired b\' their beino- 
only penmssive, and they were not generally adopted in the Public Works Depai-tmeirt 
works. Ou July 21st, however, the chief engineer issued a circular, authorising the 

‘ 11., p. ‘15. * u., p. 51. 3 11.^ p, 105. 
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rcduclion of tasks by *25 per cent, in special cases, sanctioning a sliding scale of wages 
on the basis of r seer of rice, with an extra allowance for comliincnts, for working men; 
"rds of this amount for women, and .|j for children, and daily payments under certain 
conditions not stated. 'I'lm instructions containetl in the circular were not, however, 
uniforinlv carried out. 

In the Civil Works, a similar .sliding scale wa.s introduced by a circular dated 
Sth August. Hut in neither of these orders was any e.xplanation given how this principle 
of a dailv wa-^e couhl lie reconciled with the prevailing .sy.stein of piece-work. The 
Kamine Vodif for the tir^t time put the ipiestion on a uniform and practical basis, 
Detinit.e rules were laid down regarding the classing of the labourers, and the amount 
of work, never exceeding /."t per cent, of an ordinary task, to bo reiiuired from each 
class; al.-o legatding the'payments, the existing rate of wage heing generally accepted, 

as tixed by the circulars of ‘21st .Inly and .‘^th .'Vugu.st. 

5. Pii rt-'ii urk. — 'I'he <piesiiou of piece-work versus task-work is one which occupied a 
prominent place in tiie rc-arranyement of affairs consequent on the appointment of the 
I'amine Department.' 'fhe theoretic objections tf» piece-work lor famine-relief purposes 
are, ( 1 ) a skilful labourer may earn more than a Iiare sub.sistence, ami thus the work 
prove too attractive, (*_') coolies may he .■>timuiated to work with too great vigour anil 
thus the work maybe completed before the famine is over, (;J) if a piece of work is 
p.iid for in the lump it is impossible to ensure a fair distribution of the pay among 
tho.-e who shared in the work, ( l) the strength and skill of famine coolies vary so much 
that it is impos'-ilile to apportion the rate .mi as to bear an eijual relation in all cases to 
their ability to work. 

'fhe s\stem liad proved a failure under the earlier regime, when llie rules of the 
I'nldie Works Department w< re mil sullicieiitly elastic to allow of special modifications, 
but it w.is tiiid on the .Stale r.iilw.iy with imaltereil rate.s of pay, and the practical 
conclusion diawn from the fiel-. and expeiience gained was, that on all large works 
iheie should be ;i piece-work gang, to which all liie able-bodied .should he diafted, and 
as many oiheis as ndglii wish it ; that the system should only be tried in places where 
the quantity of work can be easily c-timated by the labourers themselves, ami the rate 
remain un.Illercd for a bmg period ; iail that the .iltempl to carry on famine relief 
sutflf/ on a system of piecc-woik payments must necessarih' result in failure. 

(j. (irotin'toi/s u lU'/. ■ -‘I he piinciple on', which gratuitous relief was administered during 
the fimine w.i. that of ce.opeiation between the public and the CJovernment, the 
piimary responsibility, botli f’or raising the fumls and for managing their distribution, 
lieing vested in the public. 'I'he idea of distributing cooked food to starving people 
was not an unfamiliar one in .Southern India, and private endowed charities of this 
nature aln-ady existed in the I’rovince. 'fhese were naturally utilised when the want 
began to be severely fell, but as the distress increased, these .sources of charity' were 
soon dried up. (Iiaiits had then to be made by (lovernment in certain causes, and in 
otheis, as at ISangalore, the lioveinmenl supplemented private .snb.scriptions by* an 
equivalent grant. 'Towards the end of .laimarv, however, private eharity was almost 
e.Nhaiisted, except .'it Hangalore itself, and the (iovernment had to undertake the whole 
co.st of the work. .'\t Hangalore the administration of this relief was left entirely in 
the hands of the (.'eiitral Ivelief C'onnnillee till they applied for Ciovernment supervision, 
a measure whieh jiroved very ell'ectual in producing eeonomy. One evil which attendeil 
this form of ubef was the want of uniformity in the rations of food, amt towards the 
end of .Mareli the l.'hief I'ommissioner prescribed a .scale,- viz., for an adult -b”) tohi.s 
(H lb.) of ragi llour or Itt tolas (I lb.) of rice, with .'1 pies worth of condiments, and 
for a child under 10, half that amount. /Vildilional measures were taken in May for 
enforcing this regulation. 

'Those paupers, however, who did some slight work were tillowed a larger, but 
undelined ration; a modilieation whieh caused great confusion, and gave great openings 
for fraud. 'The number of kitchens was a linctualing one, but tended gradually to increase, 
and at the highest time there were a.s many as' 1.51- of these in.stitutions, a number 
which in delault of any inerea.se to the ordinary district establishment, proveil fatal to all 
elfeelual supervision. In .lanuary the number.s who received food at these kitchens 
were estimated at about 1.5,000, but by the end of March they had risen to about 58,000, 
and Iroin that time they went on constantly' increasing. In August, owing to the 
increasing emaciation of the paupers in Hangalore, a higher .scale of ration was introduced 
which had the ell'eet ol increasing the attraction of the paiqiers fr.nn a distance to that 
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'I’hp returns for the whole province give the numbers^ at this date in receipt of 
Gratuitous relief as 227,000. After the visit of the Viceroy in September, the necessity 
for us ns the machinery of a voluntary committee m distributing relief in Bangalore 
oo ionle® existed, and the whole system was centralised under the Famine Department, 
^nd the necessarv reforms were at once taken m hand. In the new Famine Code 
distinct instractions were given for administering this form of relief, and separate duties 

officers. The Med, cal Departmcjt rras strengthened and 
re«mlar rules issued to provide hgainst undue harshness m the operation of the tests 
and to secure the prope? working of the relief measures A uniform scale of 1 lb of 
ra«^i with pulse and condiments for adult non-workers, half as much for a child under 1-, 
and U lbs. for a working man was adopted. Tlie open kitchens were reduced in number 
and converted into enclosed relief camps. The able-bodied were drafted to tne relief 

works, and the infirm and sick to the relief camps. _ • <. r 

The followinc^ statement gives the monthly average numbers in receipt of gratuitous 
relief from December 1876 to July 1878, the average numbers for the first 11 and 
last 9 months and the total cost of this form of relief : 


1876. December - - - 

- 

15,000 

1877. January 

- 

20,000 

February - - - 

- 

25,000 

March - - * 

- 

43,600 

April _ - - - 

- 

69,570 

:May . . - - 

- 

103,400 

June _ - - - 

- 

114,100 

July - - - - 

- 

145,000 

A-ugust - - - 

- 

199,300 

September . _ - 

- 

179,490 

October -- 

- 

81,870 

Average for 11 months - . - 

- 

90,575 

November ... 


33,200 

December .... 

- 

15,000 

1878. January ... 


7,000 

February .... 


3,700 

March . . . 


5,400 

April - - - - - 


10,200 

May . - - . 


10,900 

June . - - . - 


12,200 

July 

m 

13,000 

Average for 9 months - _ _ 

9 

12,300 

Total cost 

Rs. 31,25,000. 


7. Emigration and wandering,— Clos^y connected with the subjects of relief-works 
and gratuitous relief are the questions of emigration and wandering. In the earlier 
months there was a great influx from Mysore into the adjoining Madras districts of 
Bellary and Cuddapah on the N. and N.E. and the Nilgiris on- the S.W. ; and a 
considerable controversy arcse between the two administrations as to the method of 
dealing with the question. The Madras Government demanded from Mysore a 
contribution towards the relief of the immigrants, which the Mysore Administration 
refused on the ground that the migration was caused not by any deficiency of relief 
in ^Mysore, but by the high rate ot wages given in Madras, which tempted away 
persons who were not in need of relief ; and this contention received confirmation from the 
fact tliat on the assimilation of the rate of wages in ^ladras to that in Mysore the stream 
of emigration was almost entirely checked. In the meantime, however, a sj’stem of 
forcible deportation was adopted, which led to great confusion and trouble. 

The ordinary immigration of coolies into the coffee districts of the Wynad also very 
much increased m 1877, and the planters, while they complained of the influx of weak 
and sickly people, dreaded lest any order prohibiting immigration should deprive them 
of their ordinary supply of labour. The district officers attempted to check it by 
selecting those who seemed sickly or feeble and relegating them to their homes in 
carts ; but this was very unsuccessful. After the Viceroy’s visit it was decided not to 
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prevent migration, but to provide relief at the places, where it was needed opening 
relief-works and hospitals: and tliis was done in Courg and Ihe Wjnad with fairly 
good results. Wandering villagers also throughout the period of distress constantly 
Pound their way lo the large district towns, partly impelled by a natural instinct 
to resort to the district centres, and partly attracted by the prospect of a 
gratuitous distribution of food. In order to check this evil a system of relegating 
them back to their homes was arranged in March 18/7. Roadside stations were 
established which were intended to intercept' the villagers, and to be dep6ts to which 
they might be sent from the large towns, and from which they might be forwarded to 
their homes, after receiving an allowance of uncooked food. In practice, however, the 
system was a failure. It was impossible to force the villagers to go home against their 
will, or, if they did go home, to stay there. The people were very loth to go and escaped 
from their escorts on all sides. 

Under the reformed system, all attempts at “ relegation ” were abandoned, the rule 
being laid down that till jjcrsons in need of relief .should be trejited in the same way, from 
whatever country the}' might have come. 

Charitable relief'. — The sum of Rs. 16,53,900 was apportioned to Mysore by 
the ^ladras Government out of the subscriptions received from England and the 
Colonies for the relief of famine in the South of India. The money was administered 
by the Central Committee, who distributed it according to the best information they 
could get regarding the relative necessities of the various talugs. It was at first 
e.xpended partly in hospital necessaries, and partly in clothes, but this latter form of relief 
fell into disrepute and was discontinued. However, the experience of a month established 
the principle, that the main use to which the money should be put was to restore the 
people to their ante-famine condition b}' providing them with implements and bullocks. 
The money was not to be frittered away in small gifts, but each man was to receive 
sutlicient to give him a new’ start in life. Another use to which part of the subscriptions 
was applied was to establish orphanages and other charitable institutions, and the amount 
of good done to the people by these means is almost incalculable. 

8. Crime . — A very serious feature of the famine times was the increase of crime. The 
average number of crimes (dacoity, robbery, burglary, and theft) before the famine was 
only about 25 per month, 'fhe increase during the famine months may be seen from 
the following table : — 




Averagu iiiondily Xuinbvr. 

Average luontlily Number of Arrests. 

DiATiiirr. 


Jan. 

Si'pt. 

Jau. 

April 

Sept. 

•Tan. 

Sept. 

■Tau. 

April 

Sept. 



lo 

(O 

to 

tu 

to ' 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



Ang. 

Ucc. 

March 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

March 

Aug. 

Dec. 



ISilt. 

1S70. 

m« 4. 

lS«7> 

1877. 

1870. 

1870. 

1877. 

1877. 

1877. 

Uang-dlorc 


20'25 

105-50 

173-oa' 

•JC4-2 

203*00 

21-00 

104-50 

222*0 

425-4 

305-00 

ICoLir - - 

- 

.1875 

S4-OU 

20-*’U0 

305-2 

211-20 

52-00 


348 -0 

002-0 

327-00 

Tunikiir ... 

- 

U-SU 

G5'50 

73-00 

113-2 

94-50 

15-50 

157-50 

190-0 

292*0 

277-00 

iIj>orc - - 

- 

50-00 

GI'jU 

54-30 

135-2 

193-00 

39-00 

41-25 

45-0 

160-8 

275-00 

Ila..,<an 

. 

•jii-iti 

33-50 

S7-30 

102-4 

Iti 1* 75 

31-10 

98-75 

138-3 

174-0 

212-25 

Kailiir ... 

- 

23-00 

28-00 

22-. -10 

00-4 

87-00 

r>3- 10 

116-25 

58-3 

122*2 

180-25 

.Sliiiiioga 

- 

30 -GO 

31-75 

:i8-00 

93-4 

54-75 

41-00 

35-00 

47-3 

178-2 

109-00 

Cliitulilru;; 

- 

18-10 

10-25 

10.1-00 

212*2 

Wm 


135-20 

212-0 

396-8 

180-75 

Total 

- 

1 

217-00 j 

•ISO -00 

707-50 

1410-2 

1105-2 

311-00 

995-00 

1207- 

2357- 

1926- 


During the height of the famine, lawlessness and insecurity of life prevailed to such 
an extent that wiiole hamlets were deserted, and the inhabitants flocked into the larger 
villages for security. The waste which resulted was terrible. Flocks of sheep were 
killed, and the grcaler part of the meat wasted. Ragi pits w'ere plundered, and the 
greater part of the valuable stock scattered on the ground. The roads, however, were 
patrolleil by the police, and w’crc never rendered impassible. 

9. Area, Population, and JS.etent q/' Distress . — The area of the 38 taluqs most severely 
allected by famine was 15,2-19 square miles, w'iih a population according to the Census 
of 1871 of 2,673,198. In addition to these the distress was severe, though not intense 
13 taluqs, the acre of which amounted to 3,840 square miles, and the population to 
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improved, and wore only ag.iin stinmlalcd in January by the rise in prices consequent on 
tlm revulsion of feeling which resulted Irom the failure of the ragi crop. 

The total importations of grain by rail were as follows : — 


Yiiu-. 

Month. 

Tons. 

Daily Avoriigc. 

Tons. 

lST(i 

- - * 

. 9 , 91:1 

331.1 


Di'ooiulior • * 

11, .762 

373 

1.S77 

■liiiiu.'try . - - 

11,2.79 

363 


Fohfiinry - * 

13 , 1:10 

•169 


Mnroh - - - - 

15,282 

- 19:1 


Apfil - * * 

13,025 

•165 


May . - • - 

11,512 

519 


.luiio . - - 

17,637 

501 


.Jttly . . - - 

19,151 

68-1 


•Ati"ii'l • * 

22,261 

636 


Si'iHoiubcr . . - 

17,093 

610 


Dctubif - - 

1 1,876 

•124 


XovoiiibiT - . • - 

17,1.S9 

•191 


Urcciiiber ... 

•1,267 

152 

IhTb 

•laiiuary . - - - 

5,719 

201 


February ... 

5,902 

211 


March - * * * 

8,8-18 

253 


April - • . . 

•1,035 

l-W 


May 

5,-173 

156 


.lime .... 

3,806 

136 


.Inly 

5,179 

185 


Total 

237,179 

— 


.Monthly .'iverage 

11,291.1 

— 


Daily average - 

1 

3713 

— 


11. MorldlUij . — The mortuary returns of the Province m-e extremely incomplete, the 
average number of deaths returned scarcely ever exceeding 10 per luillc in the four 
years from 187‘J to 187;'). In IS 76 it rose to 10*7 per millc, and in 1877 it showed 
an immense increase to about -M per millc. In IS 7 S the average fell again to about 
1-1 jier millc, the excess mortality in 1877 and 1873 as compared with the two preceding 
years being returned as 191,500. 

The following statement shows the registered deaths by districts : — 


Uhtricts. 

I’oiiulnllua. 

Number of Deaths. 

llutio per Millc. 

1876. 

1877, 

1878. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Bangalore 

828,351 

8,958 

47,468 

10,624 

mm 

57-3 

12-8 

Kolar - 

618,954 

7,445 

44,296 

9,901 


71-5 

15-9 

Tuinkur - 

632,239 

5,367 

35,322 

8,264 


55-8 

13- 

Mysore 

943,187 

7,019 

27,212 

10,957 

7.4 

28-3 

11-6 

llas.san 

639,877 

6,164 

21,086 

6,953 

9-6 

32-9 

13-9 

Sliinioga 

498,976 

8,515 

12,788 

11,233 

17- 

25-6 

22*5 

Kailnr ... 

362,465 

4,1-14 

12,366 

6,492 

11-4 

34-1 

17-9 

Chitaldrug 

531,360 

6,653 

22,494 

7,346 

12-5 

42-3 

13-8 






Average 

Average 

Average 

Total 

5,05.5,412 

54,265 

223,033 

73,770 

10-7 

44-1 

14'5 


The true mortality, however, in ordinary years was probably about 35 per mille, and 
assuming that the rate of error in the retnrn.s was constant, the excess mortality in 
1877-8 probably amounteil to about 675,000. It is probable, however, that the returns 
lor the famine years arc even more erroneous than those for ordinary years, owing to 
disorganisation of the country and the circumstances of the returning ofneers. In the 
interval between the preliminary and final test census, in January 1878, it was shown 
that the rate of deaths amongst the stationary popiUation (not including the wanderers) 
was 127*8 per mille, whereas the returns show a rate of only 44. 
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'I’i-.c arat month Augiiit 1377, after which the mortality gradually declined ’ 
fr.j M ;.*> to .'>, 5 '>I in April 1S7S. From that point it rose again till it reached its 
I of inaxiinuin in July IS 7 S, when the registered deaths amounted to 

tj.I/ji. 'After July it again declined till December, by which time it stood at about 
il'.;.- IjVv;! of the mouths before the famhie. 

'I'i'.e fnllowiim .'tatement shows the number of deaths, with the causes to which they 

'..i :e .Ujj.’gned : — 


; Caii'ya. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

i 

1 C'i.o'.orii - - 

i SlULlll JtoX ... 

1 K‘u-rs 

llowri cotiijitiinls 

.Vll other caUrrO:^ ... 

Total 

12,087 

1,059 

23,934 

4,752 

12,433 

58,648 

5,922 

55,934 

33,781 

68,748 

723 

971 

46,462 

9,287 

16,327 

54,265 

223,033 

• 

73,770 


'I’he most noticeable^ points in this connection are the great outbreak of cholera in 
1 ^j 77 and that of fever in October and November of the same year, both of which arc 
believed to be largely attributable to the famine. 

On the whole it is impossible to conclude that the excess mortality in the two years 
was less than G 7 o, 0 U 0 , though the defectiveness of the returns makes any conclusions 
(Ir.uvn fjom them somewhat doubtful. 


12 . 7 'c.s-/ fvn.v/w.— With a view to arrive at a clearer knowledge of the matter, a test 
ccibiis was taken on the night of igth January, 1878, in a small division, of about 
W villages, in eaeh of the talukas which had sulfeved most severely from famine. The 
work was done entirely by the superior officers, in order to insure accuracy. It was 
mveeded by a preliminary census, and tested in every possible way, and was 'probably 
the tiio.t accurate ever taken in India. It was taken in 51 out of the 68 taluqs, and 
m l-l.il villages. Ihc total population discovered in these villages numbered 294 , 126 . 
.\l the ge 11 er. 1 l census of 1871 they numbered 412,934— in otfier words the decrease 

fit •/» '••I.-I -- . 

■ give 
te of 

i' r'.L M . ; !!'• “ the wor.t taluqs, not m all the best; consequently, allowing 

So mfeilt 1""®-'" - ° ‘“'“V- from their 

i,;itio,i)oi». 'I 



„Iit bp expected to return, the decrease may be reduced to about 

M.lnti.ai of tiu. Itilu,. considerations which make an exact 

i" i'efor in blp litheult and an allowance of 5 per cent, should probably be 

iorrlH. leavi,,, a of wkboo aslti'Sr ofde^lh?' 













